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Art. I.—Reid’s Collected Writings. Preface, Notes, and Sup- 
lementary Dissertations by Sir W1tt1am Hamitron, Bart., 
rofessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 

Edinburgh, &c., &c. Third edition. Edinburgh, 1852. 
(Referred to in the following article by R. and the page.) 


Discussions on Philosophy, &c. By Str Witt1am Hamittoy, 
Bart., &c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. (Re- 
ferred to by Dis. and the page.) 


Lectures on Metaphysics and — By Siz Witt1am Hamir- 
ton, Bart., &c., &c. Vol. 1, Metaphysics. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln, 1859. (Referred to by Lect. and the page.) 


Hamitton’s doctrine of the Conditioned is a modification of 
Kant’s Critique of the Reason. Kant’s Critique is a develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Hume. To explain Hume, we wish 
to say a few words of Locke. 

In the epistle to the reader which Locke prefixed to his 
Essay on the Understanding, he says, “ Five or six friends 
meeting at my chamber, and discoursing on a subject very 
remote from this, found themselves quickly at a stand, by the 
difficulties that rose on every side. After we had a while 
puzzled ourselves, without coming any nearer a resolution of 
those doubts which perplexed us, it came into my thoughts 
that we took a wrong course ; and that before we set ves 
upon inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to examine our 
own abilities, and see what objects our understandings were, 
or were not, fitted to deal with.” Accordingly he announces 
that it was a purpose to “take a survey of our own understand- 
ings, examine our own powers, and see to what things they 
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were adapted,” which gave rise to the Essay concerning the 
Understanding. He concludes that we have two fountains ot 
experience—external sensible objects and ourselves. Besides 
the power of observing objects (ideas) simply, we also observe 
them as modes (qualities), and as having certain relations— 
cause and effect, identity and diversity, time, place, power, pro- 
portion, social relations, moral relations, and an infinity of 
others. Ideas in these relations constituting complex ideas, or 
the relations themselves as abstractions, having been experi- 
enced, may afterwards themselves become objects of thought, 
or ideas ; but no ideasare innate. Relations may be perceived 
intuitively, demonstratively, or by sensation. The distinction 
now familiar under the names Subjective and Objective was 
not much in Locke’s mind: his opinions of ideas in this re- 
spect are vague and vacillating, but it seems certain that he 
did not distinctly and fixedly perceive that the action of the 
mind is in any case such as to presuppose an implicit posses- 
sion of any truth prior to experience; the pure capacity of 
perceiving a relation was a sufficient account of the subjective 
part of the process ;—it never involved a prior conception of 
the relation. The practical result was, as he intended, that 
his followers looked to experience as the only source of know- 
ledge, and considered the mind not as a closed book, but as 
blank paper, The following are his opinions on those subjects 
which are specially treated in the doctrine of the Conditioned, 
He thinks the ideas of space and eternity are an indefinite 
repetition of ideas of perceived extension and time: we have 
“ever growing ideas” of quantity, but not an idea of an in- 
finitely grown quantity. Our idea of infinity is from the end- 
less “ addibility” of number: an infinite quantity can have 
only a negative idea, “The great and inextricable difficul- 
ties which perpetually involve all discourses concerning in- 
finity, whether of space, duration, or divisibility, have been 
the certain marks of a defect in our ideas of infinity, and the 
disproportion the nature thereof has to the comprehension of 
our narrow faculties ;’ and he instances at great length the 
same puzzles which Hamilton brings forward. God is incom- 
prehensibly infinite. (Hssay ii. xvi., xvii.) We have no clear 
idea-of substance. Power and cause are known both by sen- 
sation and reflection. (ii, xxiii.) The existence of things is 
to be known only by experience. (iv., iii., 31.) . 

Hume held similar views in general to these of Locke, but 
started the opinion that some of the supposed relations of 
objects are only relations of ideas. Definitely holding that 
our ideas are states of mind, he says, “ there is a kind of pre- 
established harmony between the course of nature and the 
succession of our ideas ; and though the power and forces by 
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which the former is governed be wholly unknown to us; yet 
our thoughts and conceptions have still, we find, gone on in 
the same train with the other works of nature,” (Essays, 2, 
64). The relation of cause and effect especially en his 
attention, as that on which all reasonings concerning matters 
of fact are founded, that by which alone we can go beyond 
the evidence of our memory and senses. He examines in detail 
the information from the outward senses, and that from the 
: —— of our own minds, and, Hamilton says, has decided 

e opinion of the philosophers that the idea of power or neces- 
sary connection is not derived from either of these sources. 
Whence is it then? Hume says that when we have several 
times had ideas in succession where there is a change in the 
object, the one idea draws the other after it by an instinct 
or “mechanical tendency,” so that when we see the first, we 
feel that the other is coming, and this instinctive subjective 
connection of the ideas is the original from which we con- 
ceive the causal connection between the objects which the 
ideas represent. All inferences from effect to cause, or cause 
to effect, must proceed from experience of connection be- 
tween their ideas. As we never have had experience of the 
making of worlds, for example, we cannot infer their cause. 
The inference must be doubtful in every case, and scepticism 
is the legitimate philosophy. 

Reid, believing that we know external objects as they are, 
affirms that we have original instinctive beliefs which assure 
= indubitably of general necessary objective truths, causation 

ing one. 

Kant, on the contrary, held by the doctrine that we know 
only our own states of mind directly ; it was therefore consistent 
for him to hold that relations are also primarily subjective. 
Started in this track by the study of Hume, he generalized 
and developed Hume’s doctrine of causation into the principle 
that whatever noe as necessary to us, must be given a 
priort by the mind itself,—and must be a form of mind,—a law 
of thought and not a law of things. Applying this principle 
to all our thinking, he found that-space and time are forms of 
sensuous thinking and not external realities; all we know by 
intuition contains nothing more than phenomena—relations. 
Substance and cause are categories of the understanding, or 
forms in which the understanding produces conceptions. The 
laws of nature are only the laws of our perception, and have no 
objective validity. The ideas of absolute substance (the free 
ego), of an absolute totality of phenomena (the universe), of a 
Supreme Being which is the one all-sufficient cause, cannot be 
proved to have objective reality ; they are to be used solely in 
systematising our judgments, and when we apply them directly 
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to experience, or assert their objective existence, series of 
judgments are produced which terminate in contradictory re- 
sults.* These contradictions, which Kant calls antinomies of 
the pure reason, prove that reason is here out of her sphere. 

nt’s negations are thus more thoroughgoing than Hume’s. 
But he stands on the ground of critique instead of scepticism. 
He has examined all the powers of the mind, and having 
ascertained their limits and their allusions, is now in no danger 
of error, or doubt. As one who understands the laws of optics, 
and how the natural illusions of sight result from them, is 
no longer embarrassed by these illusions, so Kant, knowin 
when and how we must have the illusions,—ideas of God, an 
freedom, and the world, uses his faculties, notwithstanding, 
with perfect confidence within their proper domain of the phe- 
nomenal, and knows the illusions as re aera He is in no 
danger of throwing his inkstand at the Devil. 

It is plain that no philosopher could advance from the 
ground of Kant without offering a new solution of his antino- 
mies. Three have been offered, for it has been generally 
thought that for reason to positively affirm contradictions on 
the most vital subjects of human thought, is going beyond 
the limits of an allowable liberty in illusion, and entirely 
destroys her character for truth. 

The first we mention is Hegel’s. His doctrine is that the 
law of contradiction is not a law of being. Time is the key 
to this enigma. Contradictories may be true; one now, the 
other afterwards. Finite existences move on in time, oscillat- 
ing from one pole to its contradictory, and making progress 
in their development only by perpetual tacking. Their nature 
therefore must involve contradictions. And absolute being 
combines in itself all possibilities of all time. 


A second solution, which is the obvious one, is, that reason 
does not affirm any contradictions, that Kant’s show of making 
it do so, arises from the uliarities of his system, and is 
a proof that his system is false. 

The third is the solution of Hamilton, who, standing in gene- 
ral on the — of Kant, admits that the laws of thought 


necessarily lead to contradictions, and affirms that non-contra- 
diction is a law both of thought and being; but who will not 
stand upon the ground of critique, yet thinks to clear reason of 
falsehood by shewing that the laws of thought involved (e. g. 


* 1, The world has a beginning in time and limits in space. . . . It has not. 
2. Every thing is simple or composed of simple parts. .... Nothing 
simple exists. 
3. A free causality is necessary to account for the phenomena of the 
world. .... There is no freedom. 


4. There exists an absolutely necessary being. . . . . There does not, &. 
These are briefly the four antinomies of Kant. n 
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causation) are consequences of the imbecility of the mind, and 
not positive affirmations of intelligence ; so that the mind is 
ae ie not false; and who claims that he is thus enabled 
without self-contradiction to advance beyond the limits of po- 
sitive thought, and affirm that one, and one only of the incon- 
ceivable contradictories must be true in fact. Before entering 
on the discussion of Hamilton’s peculiar doctrines, a few re- 
marks must be made on what seems to be a kind of axiom with 
him, as with Kant,—that all our knowledge is relative. What 
he means by relative has been a matter of discussion, because 
his general statements about our knowledge by perception are 
naturally taken to mean that we know the aa qualities of 
matter as they are in themselves, and it has therefore been 
said that by relative he must mean partial. In our last num- 
ber we shewed the true relations of his doctrine of perception. 
Moreover he distinctly says, “I have frequently asserted, that 
in perception we are conscious of the external object imme- 
diately and in itself. . . . To know athing in itself or imme- 
diately, is an expression I use merely in contrast to the know- 
ledge of a thing in a representation or mediately. .. . Our 
knowledge is only of the relative.” (R. 866.) Again he 
says:—“ Absolute is used in two senses: 1°, as opposed to 
the partial ; and 2°, as opposed to the relative. Our know- 
ledge is not of the absolute, and therefore only of the partial 
and relative,” (Lect. 99). He means by relative then some- 
thing different from partial. He means (1) that the only ob- 
jects of our knowledge are phenomena, and that these are 
always a relation between two substances, and never expressive 
of the simple existence or unmixed quality of one substance 
(Lect. 97). We do not know substance, either matter or mind, 
at all, He means (2) that every phenomenon known to us is 
known only under the special conditions of our faculties; it 
must be of a peculiar kind, so as to come within their 5 
and (3) it cannot be known in its native purity without addi- 
tion, but only under various modifications determined by the 
faculties themselves, (Lect. 104). The only doubt that can 
fairly arise is, whether he will admit that we can in any case 
separate the subjective from the objective element, so as to 
come at pure objective fact even in regard to relations. With- 
out undertaking to decide whether he had any consistent 
opinion on this point, we make the following remarks on the 
general subject. 

1°. Our knowledge of external objects in the concrete is 
always mixed, but easily analysed. Perception of extension 
is not a phenomenon expressing the result of interaction 
between mind and matter; but an intuition which mirrors 
purely the state of the object. So Reid says that “there 
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appears no reason for asserting that, in perception, either the 
object acts upon the mind or the mind upon the object ;” “to 
be perceived, implies neither action nor quality in the object 
perceived ;” “everybody knows that to think of an object, and 
to act upon it, are very different things,” (R. 301). This 
draws two notes from Hamilton, who ap to differ, though, 
as is too often the case, his remarks, while making a show of 
—aee Reid, are really addressed to the precision of his 

guage. 

2°. it does not seem to be an accurate statement that we 
perceive only phenomena and not substance. In using the 
senses, the object on which thought fastens is the substance. 
I see atree. I feela pen. I see or feel the thing as having 
certain qualities, and not the qualities as residing in the un- 
known. Is perception confined to the thinking an unknown 
external correlative of a sensation, as a quality, leaving out 
altogether the intuitions which give us extension, motion, 
force, substance? These intuitions are the true perceptions, 
and their objects stand in consciousness as the ground-work to 
be dressed up in phenomena by sensation. Hamilton illus- 
trates at great length the statement, that however many addi- 
tional senses we might have, we should still learn nothing of 
matter in itself. That is true enough. We do not want 
senses for that purpose, but sense, intuition. What is meant 
by knowing a thing as it is in itself? Do we not know a 
geometrical circle as it is in itself? We know its innermost 
nature, and that in such a form that we can deduce all its 
properties and relations from it. Such a knowledge of matter 
as that would seem to be knowing it in itself. But such a 
knowledge is readily conceived. We now have theories of 
atomic constitution and organization, which explain many of 
the phenomena; and it is by no means an impossible advance 
in science, that a theory be found which shall explain with 
mathematical precision everything that we know about matter, 
and enable us to predict the future, just as we do now the 
movements under the law of attraction: and it is easy to 
conceive that, just as now on the suggestion of sensations, we 
have intuitive perceptions of extension and force: we might 
have an intuitive perception of the innermost nature of the 
atoms, distinguish the point of origin of force, the polarity, the 
arrangement; so that like some arithmetical prodigy, who 
intuitively knows the nature of numbers, and understands 
their results in the most complicated combinations, we might 
tell with mathematical precision the precise nature (as intelli- 
gent or unintelligent), the organization, action, and interaction 
of all the forces in a given mass of matter. Sensations give us 
the relation of matter to us, but the intuitive perceptions give 
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us knowledge of matter as it is in itself, permanent, extension- 
occupying substance; exactly as it would be if we did not 

rceive it—exactly as it is when we do not perceive it. This 
Laselelgs is partial indeed, but pure. 

3°. As to our knowledge of mind. It does not appear that 
the distinction of subject and object in consciousness of self is 
at all like the phenomenal relations of two masses of matter. 
On the contrary, consciousness assures us that the same indi- 
visible unit is both subject and object ; that we know this unit 
as it is in itself—a person ; that we know our mental states 
exactly as they are ; and that we have power over them; and 
that they have a positive quality as right and wrong. Con- 
sciousness is not a distorting lens, it is clear light ; conscience 
is not a liar, nor a prejudiced witness, it is “the voice ot 
God.” In regard to all these points we have knowledge, 
partial indeed, but pure. . 

4°. Size does not prevent knowledge from being pure, or 
continued existence. The purity of our. knowledge of exten- 
sion, for example, is not affected by the fact that we have not 
examined all extension, nor by the fact that we did not know 
it a century ago. What we do know we may know purely, 
though there is much more to know, and though it may change 
in an instant. Any inability to follow through and complete 
a knowledge of the infinite does not render less pure the know- 
ledge which we do attain. The infinite God acts in finite 
relations; the knowledge of him which we have from these 
acts is not less pure, because we do not know all. 

The fundamental principle of Hamilton’s own doctrine of the 
conditioned may be stated as follows in his own words. All 
that is conceivable in thought lies in the conditioned interval 
between two unconditioned contradictory extremes or poles, 
viz., the absolute and the infinite ;eeach of which is altogether 
inconceivable, but of which, according to the law of excluded 
middle, one must be true, though, according to the law of non- 
contradiction, both cannot, (Lect. 526, 527, 530; Dis. 22. 581). 
The most important doctrines supposed to be involved in this 
law, so far as appears, are these:—(1.) We can know only phe- 
nomena, and phenomena of the finite, We can have only a 
relative knowledge of ourselves, or of any thing else, (Dis. 60. 
574). (2.) It demonstrates that there is existence which is 
inconceivable, (Dis. 22, 586; Lec. 528). (3.) It demonstrates 
that space and time are forms of mind, “ laws of thought and 
not laws of things,” (Dis. 572). (4.) Several of the funda- 
mental laws of thought, ¢. g., that of cause and effect, and that 
of substance and phenomenon, are not positive affirmations of 
intelligence, but only results of our inability to think the un- 
conditioned, (Dis. 575; Lec. 532). Free-agency is an incon- 
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ceivable fact; a created free-agent, it seems, impossible, (Dis. 
586+; Lec. 556+). Creation adds nothing to existence, 
(Dis. 553; Lec. 553). (5.) God is nothing; an infinite God, 
nihil cogitabile; an infinite and absolute God, it seems, nihil 
— impossible, (Dis. 21, 22, 567). A principle enforced 

y the great name of Hamilton, which is supposed to involve 
such truths, or errors, may well be marked, as it is in the margin 
of his lectures, “grand law of thought,” and demands a 
thorough study. Our first effort should be to find out exactly 
what it means. “Conceivable in thought,” “conditioned and 
unconditioned,” “ interval between,” “contradictory extremes 
or poles,” “absolute” and “infinite,” all need close scrutiny. 
But the only method which we have found practicable in the 
absence of satisfactory definitions and illustrations, is to exa- 
mine his applications of the law, and his reasonings .- them. 
We premise, however, a few words on contradictories. Hamilton 


introduces the subject to his class thus: —“ The highest of all 
logical laws, in other words, the supreme law of thought, is 
what is called the principle of contradiction, or more correctly, 
the principle of non-contradiction. It is this: a thing cannot 
be and not be at the same time. Alpha est, Alpha non est, 


are | aaron which cannot both be true at once. A second 
fundamental law of thought, or rather, the principle of contra- 
diction viewed in a certain aspect, is called the principle of Ex- 
cluded Middle, or, more fully, the principle of Excluded Middle 
between two Contradictories. A thing either is or it is not,—aut 
est Alpha aut non est; there is no medium, one must be true, 
both cannot. ”(Lect. 526.) Then follows the grand law. But 
in order that it may be seen how “ absolute” and “infinite” are 
the contradictories in the law, we will state the sense ot the 
term in another way. Two predicates are contradictories when 
to affirm the one and to deny the other are the same thing ; 
green and not-green are such. It is the same thing to deny 
that any thing is green and to affirm that it is not-green. True 
contradictory predicates.may be predicated of any thing name- 
able, and in every case one must be true and the other false ; 
they divide the nameable—including all things real, impossi- 
ble, thinkable, unthinkable, whatever a word can stand for— 
into two mutually exclusive classes, one of which is marked by 
@ positive quality, the other includes all the rest of the name- 
able. Virtue is green or not-green. A round-square is green 
or not-green. The first of each of these contradictories is false, 
the second is true: but the second affirms nothing, except that 
the subject (virtue: round-square) belongs somewhere else 
among nameables than among green objects. It affirms nothing 
as to its existence, or qualities. 

A second sense of contradictories, or opposites, is two mu- 
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tually exclusive predicates which together embrace the whole 
of a genus, and nothing more. If such are predicated of any 
subject belonging to the genus, one must be true and the other 
false ; but if they are predicated of any thing out of that genus, 
they will both be false. We may divide visible objects into 
coloured and black, and say that grass as visible must be 
coloured or black ; but virtue is neither coloured nor black. If 
infinite and absolute do not include every thing nameable, but 
are only subdivisions of the unconditioned, then they cannot be 
predicated as contradictories of any thing that is conditioned. | 

If infinite and absolute are true contradictories, to lie be- 
tween them must mean, to be the Excluded Middle between 
them, that is, to be impossible. The grand law will then 
enounce that all which is conceivable is impossible, and all 
which is possible is inconceivable. From this stand-point it 
would be easy to grasp the sense of Hamilton’s maxim, “the 
knowledge of nothing is the principle or result of all true phi- 
losophy.” Hamilton certainly dallied with this thought; he 
pronounces motion to involve a contradiction (Lect. 530), time 
to involve a contradiction (Dis. 571), a free act to be incon- 
ceivable, yet known, (Dis. 587). 

If infinite and absolute are only contradictory subdivisions 
of the unconditioned, as Hamilton seems to say (Dis. 21), to 


lie between them means that all we can know under any rela- 


tion (space, time, degree) is not enough to assure us whether 
there exists under that relation an absolute whole or an infinite 
extent. However far we may carry our knowledge, the object 
of knowledge still lies indefinite between a whole and infinity, 
we do not know which it is. That the law in this sense 
amounts to nothing will appear as we proceed. 

We are now ready to examine the first statement ; namely, 
that the grand law demonstrates that there is existence which 
is inconceivable. The demonstration is as follows. We cannot 
positively conceive an absolute whole ; that is, a whole so great 
that we cannot conceive it as a part of some greater whole; on 
the other hand, we cannot positively conceive an infinite whole, 
for this could only be done by thé infinite synthesis in thought 
of finite wholes, which would require an infinite time for its 
accomplishment. But an absolute whole and an infinite whole 
are contradictories, and as such, on the principles of contradic- 
tion and Excluded Middle, which are laws of objective existence, 
one of them must be true, must exist. There must therefore 
be existence which is inconceivable. (Dis. 20-22.) In answer 
to this, 

1°. Infinite and absolute are not true contradictories. It is 
not the same thing to affirm that 20 is an infinite number, and 
to deny that 20 is so great that we cannot conceive it as a part 
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of a greater whole. They do not include all the nameable. 
Indeed, Hamilton describes them as species of which the Un- 
conditioned is the genus. (Dis. 21.) If predicated of anything 
out of the genus they are both false. 

2°. Supposing absolute and infinite to be mutually exclusive 
species including the whole genus Unconditioned, so that we 
can say of any Unconditioned object that it must be either 
absolute or infinite, does that prove that any unconditioned 
object exists? Let rownd-square be a genus, of which green 
and not-green are species ; does the fact that the specific names 
are contradictories prove that round-squares exist? Contra- 
dictory predicates can be affirmed of nothing just as easily as 
of something. No skill in logic can deduce the existence of 
Alpha from ‘Alpha est aut non est,” or the existence of the 
Unconditioned from “the Unconditioned must be absolute or 
not.” Let Hamiltonians explain by what new process any one 
can imagine that it can be done. 

But 3°. Absolute and infinite in Hamilton’s sense do not 
include all the unconditioned. He says in a note added to the 
original article, “ Absolutwm means finished, perfected, com- 
pleted ; in which sense the Absolute will be what is out of rela- 
tion, &c., as finished, perfect, complete, total ; in this accepta- 
tion I exclusively use it.” It is thus distinguished from what 
is “aloof from relation, condition,” &c., (Dis. 21). Here the 
Unconditioned is conditioned to be made up of a progressive 
quantitative series; it is not complete, but completed. We 
quote further, “‘ We tire ourselves either in adding to or taking 
from. Some, more reasonably, call the thing unfinished—infi- 
nite; others, less rationally, call it finished—absolute,” (Dis. 
28). Absolute and infinite are species then only of such un- 
conditioned objects as are made up of parts or progressive 
series ; here is quietly begged by suffixing a d to complete, the 
portentous assumption that all our thinking, and it seems all 
existence thinkable and unthinkable, is of objects made up by 
@ quantitative addition. This is still further illustrated by an 
appendix to the lectures, headed “Contradictions proving the 
psychological theory of the Conditioned,” which consists of a 
collection of those puzzles with which teachers of mathematics 
try to clear up the ideas of beginners upon the infinite series. 
We quote the following: “ An infinite number of quantities 
must make up either an infinite or a finite whole. I. The 
former.— But an inch, a minute, a degree contain each an infi- 
nite number of quantities; therefore, an inch, a minute, a 
degree are each infinite wholes; which is absurd. II. The 
latter.—An infinite number of quantities would thus make up 





a finite quantity; which is equally absurd.” Again: “A quan- 


tity, say a foot, has an infinity of parts. Any part of this 
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quantity, say an inch, has also an infinity. But one infinity 
is not larger than another. Therefore, an inch is equal to a 
foot,” (Lect. 682, 683). 

There are two very different meanings of infinite, which 
we shall have to refer to often as we proceed; (1) that 
which is so great that nothing can be added to it or supposed 
to be added ; (2) a quantity which is supposed to be increased 
beyond any determinate limits. It is by confounding these 
two meanings, and taking for granted that what is true of an 
infinite in the second sense must also be true of an infinite in 
the first sense, that any appearance of contradiction can be 
drawn from the doctrine of mathematical infinites. That it 
should seem absurd to any one that an infinite number of in- 
finitely small quantities equal a finite quantity, indicates a 
sad lack of mathematical training. But what is the drift of 
bringing forward these puzzles as contradictions? It cannot 
be to illustrate Hegel’s position that contradictions to thought 
are truths in fact.. Is it that we cannot know the infinites of 
mathematicians, and that any attempt to deal with the infinite 
series involves us in contradictions? That the calculus is not 
to be trusted, and Berkeley was right in holding it up to con- 
tempt as grasping altogether beyond the reach of man’s wit? 
Such would seem the purpose which would accord best with 


the other applications of this grand law of the Conditioned. 
This —- that Hamilton will admit no other infinite than 


one made up of parts, and this shews us how he was led into 
the supposition that the existence of the inconceivable could be 
demonstrated ; he assumes the existence of the unconditioned, 
in the known existence of conditioned parts. This will be 
plainer as we pursue our examination. There can be no pre- 
tence then that the law demonstrates the existence of ‘any- 
thing not made up of parts. On the contrary, if its claims 
were admitted, it would prove that all the unconditioned must 
be so made up, a position which gives little satisfaction in re- 
gard to an infinite God. But we-have shewn that its claims 
are baseless. We pass on to the next doctrine. _ 

Secondly; space is a form of mind, a law of thought and not 
a law of things, (Dis. 572). Hamilton’s course of thought is 
this. Space is an @ priori form of imagination; this implies 
that we make a mental picture of it, not asa copy of anything, 
but prior to any perception of extension. e do this by 
“thinking out from a centre,” and “carrying the circumference 
of the sphere” onward and onward indefinitely. Space in 
conception is necessarily spherical. It is also black. If we 
try to carry it to infinity, no one effort will do it; and as we 
cannot do it at once by one infinite act, it would require an 
eternity of successive finite efforts—an endless series of ima- 
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nings beyond imaginings. The very attempt is contradictory. 
nfinite space is inconceivable, (Lect. 386, 387, 402). e 
cannot, however, in this process, ever complete a whole beyond 
which we can imagine no further space. “It contradicts the 
supposition of space as a necessary notion; for if we could 
imagine space as a terminated sphere, and that sphere not 
itself enclosed in a surrounding space, we should not be obliged 
to think everything in space ; and, on the contrary, if we did 
imagine this terminated sphere as itself in space, in that case 
we should not have actually conceived all space as a bounded 
whole.” Absolute space is inconceivable, (Lect. 527). But, 
q applying the grand law, one of these two inconceivable con- 
| tradictories must be true. Space must be either absolute, or 
infinite. Real space, therefore, is inconceivable. Space as con- 
ceived being an excluded middle, is impossible. There cannot 
‘| be any space such as we conceive ; it is only a form of mind, a 
law of thought and not a law of things. On this we remark: 
1°. The statement of facts does not agree with conscious- 
ness. We stated in our last number* briefly the common-sense 
doctrine of perception and conception, and their relations to 
space.t Space is perceived, or known as an external object, 
and is the field wherein we both perceive and conceive all 
other extended objects. That we know space as an external 
object in perception, extending indefinitely beyond all material 
objects perceived, we think plain. Conception or imagination 
is not sosimple. The language used about it generally implies 
that in imagination our phantasms of extended objects are 
mental states, unextended themselves, and involving the exist- 
ence of no extension ; of course that the accompanying space 
is also a mental picture, and unextended. In opposition to 
this view, we believe that in every true phantasm of a material 
object there is a perception of space; and that the process of 
conception or phantasy consists in distinguishing some points of 
this true extension by imaginary qualities—copies of perceived 
qualities of objects. Certain it is that the process just de- 
scribed exists. To drop the reviewer's we for a moment, and 
ramble in personal experience, I look up from my paper and 
describe a triangle on the walls of my room in phantasy. It 
is pretty nearly equilateral, and the sides are about a foot 
long. I see each line and angle in perceived space, and it as 
truly involves real extension, as a painted figure of the same 
size. So far as I can judge, all my phantasms are similar. 
I can think, of course, by words and associations without this 
phantasy-work. With the eyes open, the field of phantasy is 
* Princeton Review, April 1860. 


+ For conception, see p. 295, note, where after “Ist” should be inserted 
“ perception of space, 2d.” 
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co-extensive with that of perception, if I choose; but with 
them closed it is very small. The early sun wakes me these 
charming spring mornings. I open my eyes on the casement. 
When I close them, I see a glimmering square. By compar- 
ing its size with that of the window from which it is copied, I 
easily tell how far it is from the eyes. I can vary its distance, 
by varying the direction of the optical axes, probably; but it is 
never far, and yet I am sure that it is a little beyond my usual 
field of view. The whole stage on which I play my puppets is 
within the omy of afew inches. I demonstrate propositions, 
I muse on my friends in vivid dreams, I in imagination 
beyond the farthest star, but diagrams, friends, stars, are all 
9 Pe and the pictures are close by me. When I view the stars, 

imagine a bright point, and say to myself, This is Jupiter ; 
another point, and say, This is Sirius; another, and as witha 
great effort, I say, This is the farthest star, but all the points 
are near me. It is as easy to visit stars as to view them. 
Space is all alike, and I have only to say to myself, This space 
shall represent the neighbourhood of the star, and I am there. 
I find that by my best effort I cannot, with closed eyes, extend 
the canvass of my pictures much beyond the reach of my 
fingers. In that small sphere astral systems move in phantasy. 
This is the same sphere in which Cheselden’s patient saw 
objects with his newly-couched eyes. I doubt not he had 
long been in the habit of watching vague lights there. 

If I read my consciousness aright, Hamilton deceives him- 
self in supposing that he can swell out a spherical phantasm of 
space in his imagination. I can draw a circle in space, but 
not into any place where I do not perceive space before. I 
can run out an arc with a pretty long radius, but not an arc 
that has all the space within it which I perceive. He mistakes 
describing figures in space, for producing space itself. 

When he says we must imagine space a spherical figure, I 
fear he draws on his logic for his psychology. I find I cannot 
at all make myself the centre of a great sphere. I can run 
out a pretty good arc of a circle horizon-fashion, but the top 
of the sphere will flatten down. He says there can no reason 
be given for varying from the spherical form. No logical 
reason, perhaps, but the perpetual habit of seeing this flattened 
concave of blue sky has got the better of any logical necessit 
I ever was under of imagining myself in a perfect blac 
sphere. I often amuse myself in the twilight by travelling in 
perception from a bright star to a fainter, then still farther to 
a still fainter, and so on, trying to make real each receding 
distance, till I feel as though penetrating the depths of space, 
when ey my eye rests on the Listeiags before my 
window, the far receding vista, hill behind plain, fading far 
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away into indistinguishable mountain and cloud, where the 
river threads its way ; and I am at once made aware that all 
my efforts have left the faintest stars near me, when compared 
with those far off mountains. The star, as a point, gives no 
data to the judgment for accurately adjusting its size and 
distance, The sky still stoops to us) Unaided conception 
cannot equal perception in the extent of space it occupies with 
its figures. 

We do not then imagine or make space by adding part to 
part ; we perceive it already existing and stretching beyond all 
other extended objects. 

2°. Space as absolute. That space is a necessary notion 
does not account for the fact that we cannot conceive or be- 
lieve any extension which we think as occupied in perception 
or conception to be the whole of space. We might havea 
necessary notion of the finite as well as the infinite. It might 
have been a law of thought that when we reach a given limit 
in pure extension, thought should definitely end ; every thing 
possible to thought might be embraced therein, and any sug- 
gestion of going farther be impossible to the human mind— 
that is to say, we might have the subjective assurance that 
there extension ends. 

Hamilton’s argument, that if we could imagine space 
bounded, and nothing beyond, we should not be obliged to 
think every thing in space is a transparent fallacy ; as though 
thinking all objects in space implied thinking space itself 
to be in a second space, and that in a third, and so on in 
infinitum. 

The reason that we cannot conceive any finite extension to 
be the whole of space is, that to the perception of space as 
indefinite is attached an intuitive knowledge or belief that 
space is infinite. The only reason that we cannot conceive it 
contained in any sphere that we make is because we know 
that is not so contained. We can conceive bounds and per- 
ceive bounds ; it is not an incapacity to that which affects us. 
If space were bounded within bounds possible to our perception 
or conception, we could conceive it easily enough ; if we did 
not know that it is not bounded, we could easily conceive 
some bounded phantasm as a representative of it. We perceive 
it extending indefinitely beyond any bounds which we can 
make either in perception or conception. We intuitively 
know that it is not bounded, and therefore we know that no 
figure can represent it. 

3°. Space as infinite. We have already pointed out the two 
senses of the word infinite, which Hamilton confounds. Space 
si infinite in the higher sense; it is given in an indefinite 
perception not as made up by increase, but as an existence 
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to which nothing can be added or supposed to be added; 
but Hamilton describes its infiniteness as of the, lower kind, 
made up of endlessly added parts, and argues that we can 
rons complete the series because it would take an eternity 
to do it. 

We remark therefore in regard to the statement that infinite 
space and absolute space in Hamilton’s sense are two incon- 
ceivable extremes, that they are inconceivable,—+. e., not to be 
‘eset in phantasy, for very different reasons. Space cannot 

pictured as absolutely finite (Hamilton’s absolute), because 
we know it is not so; it is implied as the canvass, for every 
picture, and seen to exceed the picture ;* while it cannot be 
wholly pictured in a phantasm made up of an endless number 
of finite parts (Hamilton’s infinite), because it is truly infinite. 
The one inconceivability is an inability to conceive the con- 
tradictory of a fact of which we have necessary intuition, the 
other an inability to limn infinite extension. Hamilton is 
wrong then in making them co-ordinate weakness. The in- 
conceivability of the absolute here depends on the positive 
intuitive necessary belief of a true infinite. 

4°. Absolute and infinite in the sense in which they are 
applicable to space are not contradictories. Space is known 
to us intuitively as a whole which is no part, in the higher 
sense as absolute. It is also known to us intuitively as so great 
that nothing of its own kind can be added to it, or supposed to 
be added—in the higher sense as infinite. These are not con- 
tradictories. On the contrary, it is because space is not finite, 
that we know that it is not a part of anything. 

In the sense in which Hamilton uses absolute and infinite, 
namely, a finished or unfinishable progression of finite parts, 
neither of the terms are applicable to space. So far from its 
being necessary that space should be either a finished series of 
finite parts, or an unfinished series, as Hamilton affirms, the 
fact is that it is neither one nor the other. 

5°. The conclusion that space is a form of mind does not 
follow, even if the premises were true. That space cannot 
exist as we conceive it, would seem to shew rather that it can- 
not be a form of conception. That which is perceived to ex- 
ceed conception should be objective rather. (b) The element 
of necessity which belongs to space is taken as proof that it is 
a form of thought and not of things; necessity belongs to the 
intellect not to the senses. But an intuition of necessity can 
attach as well to a perception as a conception; and it seems 
to contradict the testimony of consciousness, when what we 


* This may be the fact in the structure of our minds, by which the intuitive ~ 
knowledge of the infinity of space is conditioned. 
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know as a necessity in external objects, is declared to be the 
consequence of a necessity of thinking. 

6°. The result is sceptical. That space as conceived cannot 
exist, and space as it exists cannot be conceived, is a good 
foundation to build scepticism or nihilism. We have already in 
our discussion of perception (p. 295) remarked the connection 
of the statement that space is a form of mind, with idealism. 

Thirdly. Hamilton concludes that time present is wholly 
inconceivable as anything positive, a nthil cogitabile. He seems 
to say also that he can prove that it is impossible, nihil purum, 
(Dis. 571); for he says a demonstration of it may be made as 
insoluble as Zeno’s of the impossibility of motion, and he else- 
where pronounces that satisfactory, (Lect. 530). Time past 
and time future he speaks of, as he does of space. We remark 
that while our intuition assures us that all of space isa reality 
now existing, it assures us that time present is the only exist- 
ing time. We are always conscious of present duration. We 
know the past and future to be non-existent ; objects* per- 
ceived or conceived, may be conceived as they were in the 
past, or will be in the future, and the present flow of duration 
answers representatively for the duration then passing or 
hereafter to pass. So that in regard to time, Hamilton’s nihil 
is the only reality. Time implies, we think, something to en- 
dure. Eternity presupposes necessary Being. 

Fourthly. This doctrine claims to shew that several of the 
fundamental laws of thought are only results of our inability 
to think the unconditioned. Hamilton mentions the law of 
substance and phenomenon, but he has made the application 
of the doctrine only to the law of cause and effect. Of all the 
words that have entangled thought, cause is the worst. Mate- 
rial, efficient, formal, and final causes are too unlike to be con- 
founded under the same name; mechanical, chemical, crystalline, 
vegetable, animal, moral causes, if called causes at all, ought to 
be clearly distinguished. If Hamilton had discriminated the 
different senses of the word by clear definitions, and stamped 
each with some brave, long Greek name, which would have 
taken our ears and filled the lines of our Quarterlies, and esta- 
blished itself in use, he would have done us noble service. As 
it is, he has introduced a new ambiguity, and made the con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

The idea of cause or necessary antecedent is given indefi- 
nitely when reflection commences. All the antecedents of a 
fact, and everything involved in them and in it, whether 
(loosely) phenomena, substances, powers, relations, occasions, 
motions, or changes,—and all the consequents under the notion 


* We know the here in the now, the there in the then. The remote takes 
time for perception. We see it as it was. 
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of final causes or the like, are objects of interest and examina- 
tion, when one would thoroughly investigate a fact, and they 
have all at one time or another been confounded under the 
name cause. 

It seems that the relation of substance and quality should 
be definitely distinguished from that of cause and effect. (1.) 
The material world is made up of substances having permanent 
qualities, which do not change either in reality or appearance 
unless some change of relation is produced among them by a 
force external to them. These qualities are adjusted to space, 
so that a change of position with regard to the substance gives 
a new appearance. A spark explodes gunpowder only when 
they are brought together. A large element of the chemical 
and mechanical powers should be counted as quality, not cause. 
(2.) It seems that beside these material particles, there are 
units of existence which are conceived as permanent subjects 
of the properties of crystallisation,—that there is an order of 
existences which shew themselves in arranging icles of 
matter in definite geometrical forms, and in the other facts in 
which crystals differ from uncrystallised matter. These exist- 
ences are endowed with permanent affections as substantial 
created existences, and should be classified as substances rather 
than modes. (3.) It seems that there is an order of existences 
which have power to display themselves to us by taking up 
and arranging matter in the form of plants, and by exhibiting 
the peculiar phenomena of vegetable life ; these too, it seems, 
should be classified as substances, and their permanent capaci- 
ties be referred to them as qualities rather than as effects to 
causes, (4.) It seems that there is also an order of existences 
which have power to organise matter into animal forms, and 
display themselves in it, and in the peculiar phenomena of 
animal life, and that here too we have substances and qualities. 
(5.) Consciousness assures us of the existence of the human 
soul, having various permanent capacities analogous to states 
or qualities in other substances ; but which also has the con- 
trol of power, and can originate motion and change on a simple 
prevision of a mere ideal future, or in obedience to a moral law. 

Now, whatever is found on examination to be referred to 
these or other like substances as a permanent quality, may 
with propriety and advantage be dismissed in so far from the 
relation of causation. A world of substances with their per- 
manent qualities, if it were possible to conceive it unadjusted 
and unmoved, would exhibit no change and call forth no judg- 
ment of causation. The projecting matter in e with suc 
a distribution that the qualities shall produce, by their proper 
action and reaction, the successive phenomena of an as 
system, implies a power over and above matter. The facts of 

VOL. X.—NO. XXXV. B 
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motion are those which are most obtrusive in their demand 
for a cause. Changes in quality—brightness, colour, savour, 
smell, resistance, are results of motion producing changes in 
the relations of bodies in space. It is to this succession of 
changes by motion, considered not merely as the expression of 
& permanent quality of a created substance, but as the effect 
and expression ultimately of a force external to the material 
world and to all substances incapable of free-act, that the sug- 
gestion of causation seems legitimately to point. Every change 
must be preceded by another change of which it is a necessary 
consequence. Change is a mark of force which is not quality 
—that is to say, a mark ultimately of free-force. 

The creation uf substances is therefore a different thing from 
the arrangement and ordering of a cosmos; the timely and 
orderly introduction of successive vital substances, or living 
beings, is a different exhibition of infinite power from that 
which is displayed in their creation: the providential ordering 
of the human race, that progress of the work of redemption 
which renders a philosophy of history possible, implies forces 
which cannot be refunded into the constitution of man, and 
displays the Creator as Governor of his creatures. It seems 
then that the suggestion of causation legitimately leads to the 
tracing of free-force among created substances. It seems to us 
that the necessity that simple substances in space and time 
should be thought created existences is a consequence involved 
in the master necessity of God as a Governor, and in the special 
intuition of ends (final causes) in their natures, rather than a 
consequence of causation proper. In common use the word 
cause is not so confined, but certainly includes the permanent 
qualities or properties of substances considered as communi- 
cating motion or change to other substances. We have pre- 
mised thus much to distinctly point out that there is free force 
in the world in addition to its created substances, and to open 
the way to a discussion of Hamilton, who seems to ignore both 
free force and final causes. It would be a great service could 
all the known qualities or properties of all created substances 
be distinctly given them even in generals, that the atheistic 
supposition which makes them everything, might not be able 
to lurk longer in the chaotic confusion of causes, substances, 
qualities, properties, and powers; and that the power which 
moves all in wisdom from use to use, but belongs to none, 
might be clearly seen ever active, the quick witness of God. 

’ His course of thought is this :—we put certain comments of 
our own in parenthesis. (1) We are aware of a new appear- 
ance, (2) and cannot but think an object existent in time (the 
substance of the rege emp ; (3) we cannot but think this 
object existed before (this substance, not this phenomenon), 
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(4) and existed as plural objects ; (5) because we cannot anni- 
hilate anything in thought (any substance, it should seem) or 
because—in equivalent statements (6) we cannot conceive an 
absolute commencement of time.=(7) we cannot conceive an 
absolute commencement in time of existence (1.¢., all existence). 
=(8) we cannot conceive an absolute commencement in time 
of any individual object.=(9) we cannot conceive the sum of 
existence (existence in time, it should seem) to be increased or 
diminished ; but (10) to be obliged to think the same existence 
which now shews a new appearance, was in being before under 
other appearances, is the law of causation, 4. ¢. every change 
must have a cause, which is thus shewn to be (11) only an in- 
ability to think an absolute commencement in time. 

On this we remark 1°. It seems that we can perceive and 
conceive phenomena to commence in time. It is such a per- 
ception that in fact calls forth the judgment of causation, and 
therefore, if it is impossible to conceive a beginning of substance, 
this impossibility must be a consequence of something in the 
nature of substance, and not of anything in the nature of 
thinking in time. But this negatives the theory. 

2°, According to Hamilton, substance itself is nothing ; our 
negatively thinking it, even as an inconceivable correlative of 
quality or phenomenon, is only a necessity of imbecility, like 
causation, (Lect. 582, Dis. 570). How can it be then, if we 
can annihilate all we can conceive—namely, the phenomena, 
that we must think the unthinkable negation to remain? Is 
it because we cannot get hold of it at all in thought, and if 
therefore we smuggle it into the mind by any logical trick, we 
cannot get it out again ? 

3°. How is the necessity of thinking plural objects accounted 
for? The inability to annihilate one object in thought is cer- 
tainly not equivalent to the necessity of thinking two, 

4°. The different forms used in stating the alleged inabilit 
confound in the:one numbered 5, all thinkable objects wit 
substance ; in 6 and 7, time and objects thought in time; in 
7 and 8, the sum of all existence with the separate existence 
of an individual thing; in 9, the sum of existence in time 
(created existence) with the total of God and the universe, and 
so existence in fact with the existence in posse involved in the 
divine omnipotence. We do not see how these confusions to 
common sense can be made consistent with any philosophy of 
existence except Monism, ¢.¢. a philosophy which holds that 
the existence of individuals is not distinguishable in thought, 
one from the other, or the whole from God ; that power and 
effect are one only ; that existence is one unvarying total, of 
which the thinkable is phenomenal—but of this farther on. 

5°. The inability to conceive that the same existence which 
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now shews @ new appearance, was not in being before, is not 
equivalent to the law of causation. (a) Change is required as 
the starting-point to call forth the judgment of causation. 
Change implies a substance in two states or places (for creation 
see further on). Now the necessity of conceiving continued 
existence would only operate to render the first of the perceived 
states of the change permanent ; but the affirmation of causa- 
tion really is, that change, «.¢., all the perceived states, must 
have been preceded by some other change or cause—that the 
antecedent state of the change must have been preceded by 
some different state antecedent to the change. The true affir- 
mation of causation is that change has preceded change back 
to the first creation of things. The enouncement of Hamilton’s 
principle is that, so far as it can tell, everything must have for 
ever before been permanent in the state in which we first have 
knowledge of it. The inability to conceive an absolute begin- 
ning of time may, by a (slight!) confusion with regard to of 
time and in time, be said to prevent our conceiving a beginning 
of substance ; but by no possibility can it be made to necessitate 
the conception of beginning after beginning of phenomena in 
endless succession. Motion is the most common appearance 
which excites the causal judgment. My friend before me 
raises his hand. There must have been a cause of the motion. 
Does that méan that I cannot conceive that his hand was not 
in existence before? Surely not. The question relates not to 
change of existence or form, but to change of place. Is it the 
motion which cannot be conceived to begin? That confounds, 
in the doctrine, cause and substance, effect and quality—and 
the motion does begin. Is it said we must conceive it to have 
virtually existed in the will? If that is a continuation of the 
same existence, we have all facts and possibilities resolved into 
one existence. 

(6) The law of causation at the lowest involves necessary 
connection. Hamilton’s principle only asserts that we must 
think the substance in its present form was preceded by the 
substance in some other form. The necessity of an antecedent 
is confounded with a necessary antecedent. He is in exactly 
the position he charges upon Brown; he gives us an antecedent, 
but has eviscerated the necessity. The proposition “this sub- 
stance must have existed in some former state,” is confounded 
with “this substance must have existed in some former state 
of which this state is a necessary consequence.” 

(c) We think it also a clear affirmation of common sense 
that the necessity of thinking a relation is a very different 
thing from perceiving a necessary relation. Hume, as we have 
before said, started the notion in respect to causation that ideas 
of objects become associated by the laws of the mind, so that 
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one idea draws the other after it, and that we, feeling that the 
idea draws the idea, conceive that the object is attached to the 
object. That would do for a sceptic. Kant developed this 
notion into the far-reaching principle that all necessity is only 
a necessity of thought, and this will do for an idealist ; if we 
know nothing but ideas, the laws of connection among ideas 
would seem to be all that we can know of necessary connection. 
But common sense and Hamilton declare that we immediately 
know an external world, and with this seems to be inseparably 
connected the statement that we perceive or know as objective 
fact real relations among real objects ; that we must think such 
relations does not go to the point. The instant we think our- 
selves as possessing created powers of thought, adjusted to our 
uses by design, we have a stand-point from which our necessity 
of thinking gives only a contingency. In fact, Kant holds that 
our necessary thinking may not correspond to objective fact. 
Common sense, if it claim certainty, must hold fast to the 
statement that we believe objective facts and relations to exist, 
because we perceive and know them to exist, and not that we 
know, inasmuch as we cannot help believing. Pantheism and 
Monism alone, which see our faculties as a necessity, and 
subject and object as one, can logically claim that they can 
give objective necessity in their a priort subjective announce- 
ments. We hold, then, that if Hamilton had claimed with Kant 
that the law of causation is a positive subjective necessity, that 
would not be enough ; there must be a subjective necessity to 
perceive or know an objective necessity, and neither necessity 
explains or involves the other. 

(d) Necessity cannot be founded at the last on simple in- 
ability to conceive; that we cannot conceive a thing to-day 
does not prove that we may not be able to conceive it to-mor- 
row. Inability as a mere fact of experience can no more give 
necessity than can any other fact. The inability must be seen 
as a necessary consequence of some positive affirmation of in- 
telligence, or it must be accompanied by an intuitive positive 
affirmation of its own necessity ; otherwise it is only experi- 
ence: and how often has Hamilton repeated after Leibnitz and 
Kant, that experience cannot give necessity? We put this 
dilemma then. Either Hamilton’s exposition of the principle 
is as weak as that of the weakest sensationalist whom he laughs 
to scorn, or he must admit a positive intuitive affirmation of 
nece: inability, and annihilate his whole theory. 

Hamilton further illustrates the excellencies of this theory 
of causation, by applying it to creation and free-agency. We 
will follow him up. 

Creation. The course of thought should be as follows. In 
a place where there was nothing material existing, we suddenly 
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see matter appear. We are unable to conceive a commence- 
ment of matter, we therefore believe this existing matter to 
have before existed under some other form, and God being by 
hypothes is the only former existence, it is as apart (or as the 
whole) of Him, that it existed before. Creation then is only a 
transfer of the same substance from existence in eternity to 
existence in time. With this compare Hamilton’s statements. 
“ When God is said to create out of nothing, we construe this 
to thought by supposing that He evolves existence out of Him- 
self,” (Lect. 533). “We are able to conceive, indeed, the 
creation of a world, but not as the springing of nothing into 
something,—only as the evolution of existence from possibility 
into actuality by the fiat of the Deity. We cannot conceive 
that there was a larger complement of existence in the universe 
and its Author together, than, the moment before, there sub- 
sisted in the Deity alone; there cannot be an atom added to or 
taken away from existence in general. All that is now actually 
existent in the universe, this we think and must think, as 
having, prior to creation, virtually existed in the Creator.” 
(Dis. 583.) These statements are the least repulsive form in 
which this doctrine that cause and effect are different forms of 
an identical substantial existence, can be applied to creation. 
There are two lights in which they may be viewed. One is 
that they verbally confound existence in time with that which 
has a place only in the eternal counsels of God,—existence in 
fact with existence as a possibility to Omnipotence,—the mate- 
rial universe with the being and power of God,—cause and 
effect,—the many and the one. The other is that they are 
intended scientifically to identify the whole. If this latter is 
the truth, they constitute as rigorous a system of Monism as 
Spinoza’s. We incline to think that it is. It has been an 
insoluble puzzle to many not acquainted with Kant, where 
Hamilton slips in the idea of cause,—how he comes to think 
that his law has anything to do with causation at all. It 
seems that he thinks that a new appearance implies present 
force ; and so begs an efficient at the start; this force he in 
some way merges in substance and thinks does not involve 
necessary connection ; it is not given by, and does not give the 
law of causation. It is only in view of thinking in time, which 
makes it impossible to conceive a beginning of this substance 
(with the force) that we get the idea of a necessary connection 
of the present substance (and force) with some antecedent sub- 
stance (and force). Of this we have to say, first, that force 
and necessary antecedence in time are truly indissolubly con- 
nected in thought, but the connection grows out of the nature 
of force, and not of the nature of thinking in time. These 
views of the connection of causation and the inconceivable- 
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ness of a beginning, are fully brought out in Kant—indeed 
are obvious enough ; only the necessity of causation produces 
the inconceivableness of a beginning without a cause, and not 
the inconceivableness, the causation, Hamilton merely gives 
us Kant under the form of a metaphysical hysteronproteron, 
Again, it seems that all force is refunded to the substances 
whose phenomena are observed: the doctrine wholly ignores 
that free-force, as we termed it, which moves and arranges 
substances, and so produces the interaction of their qualities, 
and the exhibition of harmonious and orderly phenomena. 
Hamilton's favourite illustration of causation is a neutral salt. 
This he expounds as an effect of which an acid and an alkali 
are the causes. Everything that is in the salt was in the acid 
and alkali; but when he happens to mention this example 
where he is not thinking of his theory, he mentions a third 
cause, namely, “the translating force (perhaps the human 
hand) which made their affinities pein by bringing the 
two bodies within the sphere of mutual attraction,” (Lect. 42). 
What needs be said of a doctrine that either co-ordinates the 
human hand with an acid and alkali as three substances with 
which a neutral salt is to be identified, or omits the translating 
force wholly from its account of causation? It seems to us 
that this theory does omit the translating, and designing force 
in nature ; and does therefore, in representing cause and effect 
as one, represent all that is thinkable as the successive phe- 
nomena of one identical existence, which passes from state to 
state without order or design, unless such may exist in its own 
nature; and that this account of creation carries back the same 
identical existence to form a part or element of the eternal 
being of God. 

Free agency. The essence of this, Hamilton declares to be 
an absolute commencement in time, (Dis. 585). It is there- 
fore wholly inconceivable according to the grand law, but its 
contradictory, an infinite retrogressive succession of existence, 
is also inconceivable: and since as contradictories one or the 
other must be true, the true one may as well be freedom, which 
is vouched for by conscience. 

We remark (1) this is not.an accurate application of the law. 
The law is, “ there cannot be conceived an absolute beginning 
of existence,” 7. ¢., substance, not phenomenon, not act. There 
is no difficulty in having a phenomenon begin, an act begin ; 
such a beginning is the very starting-point of the causal 
judgment. Is volition a substance? Does every act of free- 
will add to the amount of existence in the universe? A correct 
application of the law seems to be as follows; we are conscious 
of the Ego putting forth a volition ; we are unable to conceive 
that the same existence, Ego, should not have been in existence 
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before ; we therefore are compelled to think the mind as exist- 
ing in some antecedent state; or to use the other form of 
statement, we cannot conceive that the volition did not exist in 
posse before, %. ¢., we must believe that there was before exist- 
ent some power to put forth the volition. All of which is true 
but impertinent. Necessary continuity of substantial existence 
does not interfere with freedom of the will. It is the necessary 
connection between the successive acts which troubles us, and 
this necessity Hamilton has eviscerated. This is one illustra- 
tion of the total re of this theory of causation to 
any facts. (2) But if we inject the idea of necessary connec- 
tion into the law, more serious consequences follow. Freedom 
is then inconceivable, but created freedom impossible. Free- 
dom being an absolute beginning of existence, and creation a 
change in an identical existence, created freedom is a contra- 
diction in terms. A peculiarity of Hamilton’s metaphysics, it 
will be remembered, is that he has a demonstration that one 
of the two contradictory poles between which thinking is 
conditioned, is true, that the other is false, and that a combina- 
tion of both in being is absolutely impossible—nihil purum. 
We are not allowed to take refuge in our ignorance and believe 
that both are true. His ignorance isa learned ignorance, which 
penetrates into the deepest mysteries of being, and there autho- 
ritatively enounces that we must take our choice between beliefs 
which to other philosophers have seemed to stand together. 
He indeed brings forward only the necessity that one must be 
true, and in this discussion for example, seems to be proving 
freedom. Nor does he put the foreknowledge and predestina- 
tion of God as contradictories of free-will, but holds them both 
to be true though incomprehensible, (Dis. 588). But we have 
not been surprised to see some of his admirers counting free 
agency and the omnipotence of God among the great contra- 
dictions which illustrate the profundity of his metaphysics. 
That one of these “anti-current truths” must be true, is good ; 
but that the other must be false! a law to prove that, would 
be no triumph for philosophy. 

Fourthly. God is nothing ; as infinite he is nthil cogitabile ; 
as absolute and infinite, nihil purwm, impossible. We remark, 
1°. A philosophic nomenclature is objectionable, which estab- 
lishes this as the proper way to speak of God. What odium 
have the Hegelians met for this feature of their system! Even 
Hamilton uses it against them. “Jacobi (or Neeb?) might 
well say,” writes Hamilton, “that in reading this last consum- 
mation of German speculation, he did not know whether he 
were standing on his head or his feet,” (Dis. 28). With which 
compare, “ Both (the philosophy of the absolute and the philo- 
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sophy of the conditioned) agree that the knowledge of nothing 
is the principle or result of all true philosophy,” (Dis. 574). 

2°. That we are in measureless ignorance with regard to 
God ; that there are many realities neither revealed nor within 
our comprehension, is a truth universally admitted so far as we 
know. Even Spinoza defines God to be “ substantiam con- 
stantem infinitis attributis,’ of which attributes infinite in 
number, we know but two, extension and thought, (Eth. def. 
6). Hamilton’s system undertakes to prove that we know, and 
can know nothing of Him truthfully. This is its statement. 
Existence (God) must be either infinite or absolute, We can- 
not conceive it (Him) as either, therefore our conceptions are 
untruthful, Infinite and absolute are contradictories and can- 
not both be true, 7. e., an infinite and absolute God is a contra- 
diction, a nihil purum, an impossibility. Now, in complete 
opposition to this statement, the truth is, that in any sense in 
which infinite and absolute are either of them true of God, 
both are true ; and each true in that the other is, God is truly 
without bounds—infinite, and truly a whole and no part— 
absolute, and truly absolute in that he is infinite. 

We will speak briefly of our knowledge of God, its nature and 
conditions, first more objectively, and then more subjectively. 

Objectively—The material universe is made up of parts ; it 
is in a progress of change; its adjustments to space and time, 
as shewn in gravity and decay, for example, indicate it to be 
finite both in space and time. It appears to be absolute in 
Hamilton’s sense, and not infinite, and there is no difficulty in 
80 conceiving it—in conceiving it to begin and to end both in 
space and time. Hamilton admits this. If we could think of 
matter only, construct only extension in thought, we could not 
think an infinite God. But we have higher powers. We 
know another kind of existence which is not thought under 
any such conditions ; we know mind, a person, a free person, 
in knowing ourselves. We are not made up of parts; indeed 
so totally removed are we from any such condition, that we 
know not what relations we sustain to extended substances. 
We are removed from them by the whole diameter of being. 
In ourselves we know substance and power. Our actions are 
not like the movements of matter conditioned to quantitative 
degree, but have the absolute qualities of right and wrong, 
benevolent and malevolent. God also is a free person, just, 
benevolent, omnipotent, omnipresent. We know this, con- 
ceive it, can reason from it. We do not understand his rela- 
tions to extension more than we do our own. We can only 
repeat the mystical dogma of the schoolmen, that He is all in 
the whole, and all in every part; or the still older and more 
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mystical figure, that His presence is a sphere whose centre is 
everywhere, its circumference nowhere. He is totally uncon- 
ditioned by any laws of progressive series of quantity. 

More subjectively—Our bodily organs are such that we 
cannot perceive an object unless it is of a certain size, or per- 
ceive it as a whole, if it is too large; nor can we perceive a 
state unless it lasts a certain time ; or a motion unless it is of 
a certain slowness, and quickness. A sound may be too high 
or too low to be heard ; a light too faint or too bright to be 
seen. The power of conception or phantasy, which limns 
phantasms in space, follows perception, and is confined within 
similar limits. The same nerves are used in both. What is 
too small to affect a fibril is also smaller than the fibril can 
limn. A microscopic point or form can be represented in 

hantasy, but only by a magnified picture of it. That our 
Sedies are adjusted to our animal wants, and bring us into 
definite relations with a very limited part of things and facts, 
is plain. But the ability to invent and make instruments by 
which we improve the organs which nature gives us, and per- 
ceive objects, and measure motions and forces a thousand times 
removed from the utmost reach of unassisted ken ; the fact that 
reason can see the invisible and weigh the intangible by its 
mathematics just as well as the visible and the tangible; the 
ability to know the remote starry heavens, and find delight in 
their beautiful order; the ability to perceive necessary truth, 
and to reason out in detail how things, must be wherever the 
same substances and same laws exist, which we know here,—all 
bespeak a being who is not to accept as final these adjustments 
of the senses ; while the moral sense speaks out loud and clear, 
and bids us know the infinite worker as a moral Governor, and 
know moral acts as right and wrong in the eternal necessity of 
His nature. How far can we’ know the infinite God? Cana 
finite mind have an idea of an infinite? Hamilton seems to 
think it a contradiction ; but an idea of the infinite is a differ- 
ent thing from an infinite idea, as an idea of extension is a 
different thing from an extended idea ; the total want of neces- 
sary resemblance, or proportion, between knowledge as a state 
of mind and the thing known, is such, that it seems impossi- 
ble to say from a consideration of the nature of any object, 
that it cannot be known. The reference must be to conscious- 
ness. Do we know it? If so, under what conditions? And 
what are the elements subjective and objective that enter into 
the act of knowledge? By way of introduction, we remark, 
that the fact seems to be that the indications of spirit are 
not quantitative. How do we know the existence of our 
fellow-men? How do we know an intellect or will of mighty 
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arth a soul absolutely devoted to right? a loving heart? 
ot by quantity of act, but by quality. It seems to be of the 
nature of the soul that it may concentrate its total greatness 
and express it in a single act or thought ; its whole power may 
be put forth, its wisdom shewn, in a single act. There is a 
certain indubitable mark which a single act may have, there is 
a meaning in a single tone or glance, which renders it as impos- 
sible to doubt the heroism or devotion of a man or woman, as 
to doubt the proven equality of two geometrical figures. And 
in like manner, it seems to us, the infinite wisdom, justice, 
merey, and love of God are revealed to us in Christ, and by 
his grace we may see them in such infinite fulness that no 
repetition could augment our knowledge. 

Reid counts it one of the first principles, or fundamental 
truths, “that there is life and intelligence in our fellow-men, 
with whom we converse” (f. 448), and another, “that certain 
features of the countenance, sounds of the voice, and gestures 
of the body, indicate certain thoughts and dispositions of the 
mind,” (R. 449). We believe Reid was right in enumerating 
these as instinctive perceptions. It has been too often taken 
for granted, that whenever it can be seen how the exercise of 
mature reason might have given knowledge, no further discus- 
sion of that knowledge is required. The facts of childhood 
seem to us to shew that we are kindly fitted out with peculiar 
powers of perceiving certain things as if by instinct, which we 
could have ultimately learned, after a fashion, by the conscious 
exercise of our faculties. Such perceptions are worthy of a 
careful enumeration as having, like other first principles, a 
peculiar sanction. 

We believe the existence of the infinite God to be known 
by such a perception. We could arrive at it by the conscious 
exercise of reason; but it seems we instinctively perceive it 
in the marks of design in nature, and in providence. Sir Isaac 
Newton used to say, that there was a peculiar style in all the 
works of nature. These works are the works of the infinite 
God acting in a finite relation. We can certainly know them 
to be works of a being of peculiar power, and wisdom, and 
goodness. Can we know them as works of the infinite God ? 
Hamilton says we cannot (Lect. 687). Those who have assented 
to our prefatory remarks, will not hesitate to say we can. Just 
as to our perception of a particular example of cause is added 
a more remarkable power of perceiving its necessity ; just as to 
the perception of space as indefinite is added the more won- 
derful power of perceiving it to be incapable of increase, so 
we think to the perception of the peculiar acts of God in design 
and providence, is annexed the more remarkable power of per- 
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ceiving these acts to be the acts of an infinite Being, of per- 
ceiving this wisdom to be His wisdom, this goodness to be His 
goodness, this moral law to be His moral law. It seems further 
that in the very frame-work of our own minds is felt the same 
power, carrying with it the same knowledge of God, even with- 
out the cognisance of reflective consciousness, since the general 
laws of mind, as they are called, are obviously the same energy 
running through and through the Ego, consciously distinct from 
acts of the Ego, and shaping our consciousness to the designs 
of infinite wisdom. In a similar manner it seems that to the 
perception of a particular right or wrong act, is annexed the 
perception that this right or wrong is also an announcement of 
the nature of the infinite God, and that the imperative accom- 
panying it is the command of the absolute Governor of the 
world. Such appears to us the testimony of consciousness as 
to our ability to know the infinite God. He acts in finite rela- 
tions. As having power to perceive wisdom, goodness, and 
justice, we recognise them in these acts ; as having power to 
know the acts of the infinite and absolute God, as distinguished 
from the acts of a finite being, we recognise these acts as His. 
“The invisible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead.” With the first two state- 
ments Hamilton agrees ; with the last he disagrees. The ele- 
ment of it which implies a recognition of an infinite and 
absolute Being, in a manner corresponding to that which he 
calls an a priori conception, he declares to be impossible. We 
began by shewing that the nature of the object does not render 
it impossible; we close by appealing to consciousness for the 
affirmation that it is a fact. 

3°. Hamilton’s “ learned ignorance” is a very different thing 
from simple silence on a subject too deep for thought. It 
boasts itself to have sounded the depths of beens and enounces 
what is possible and what impossible to the divine existence, 
on points which are usually passed in silence—its absoluteness 
and infinity ; and it claims to know that our conceptions of 
justice and goodness are merely relative, and cannot be true 
for Him. We see no good ground for saying that Hamilton 
was merely humbling those who pretend to grasp the whole 
infinite nature of God, by shewing that there can exist no such 
infinite or absolute as we can conceive—that both, as involving 
contradictions, are predicates of nothing—have nothing to do 
with real being. On the contrary, in the first place, he rests 
a proof of the existence of God, and a proof of the reality of 
free agency, on the alleged necessity that one of these predicates 
must be true. It is in fact his great claim for the doctrines 
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that it proves the actual and necessary existence of one of these 
inconceivable facts. In the second place, it is not necessary 
to affirm any positive knowledge of the infinite or absolute, to 
bring one within the grasp of the “ grand law.” Hamilton’s 
statement is, that the infinite and absolute are only negations, 
(Dis. 28). According to him, then, it makes no difference what 
we think infinite to mean, provided only it is not finite ; or 
what we think absolute to mean, if it is nota part. Ifthe 
demonstration is anything, i,is that in the whole compass of 
being, thought, language, there is nothing not finite that infinite 
can mean, and nothing not a part which absolute can mean, 
which it is possible in the nature of things should both be true 
of God. To a modest Christian who should say, I know I am 
totally ignorant of the real nature of God in this respect, but 
I certainly think that God is not finite, and I certainly think 
that he is not a part of anything—the grand law is made to 
say, “ Make your thinking definite on this subject, and you 
will find that you have been thinking a contradiction ; that He 
must be one or the other, and cannot be both of the negations 
which you say you think He is.” 

4°. The truth is, that this whole application of the law of 
contradictories is totally baseless. The absolute and infinite 
defined by Hamilton, 7. ¢. the completed and uncompleted 
(Dis. 21), are not contradictories; they do not include all 
being; do not include all unconditioned being; neither ot 
them is a character of uncreated being; neither of them a 
character of spirit ; neither has anything to do with God. The 
first lie from which all the rest here spring is, that we can know 
or think of nothing except as a quantity to be completed—to 
be made up by addition of parts, either extensive, protensive, 
or intensive ; that all thoughts and all things exist in degrees 
as an indefinite more and less. But we have already pointed 
out that a person is a unit to whom more and less do not 
apply ; right and wrong are absolute, and not produced by 
addition ; necessity has no degrees ; intuition has no degrees ; 
demonstration has no degrees ; knowledge is not a sum of pro- 
babilities; God is not made up of a sum of parts. He isa 
spirit, a person, an uncaused cause, an infinite and perfect one, 
a righteous governor. He who stands on this ground has only 
to say that Hamilton’s progressive infinities and absolutes are 
altogether impertinent, and his grand law is words, vom, et 
preterea nihil, 

We have now been over and through the a of the 
Conditioned, and have seemed to find that it is utterly baseless, 
and that if its claims were granted, it would destroy all know- 
ledge on the most vital subjects of human thought. We must 
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now qualify the latter conclusion. Hamilton is one of the 
most difficult writers to fully understand; partly because he 
deals with such excessive generalisations that they cannot be 
trusted; as in perception, the ego and non-ego ; in the Condi- 
tioned, existence, thing, the thinkable, the unconditioned, &c.; 
partly because his views are not thought out, but are really 
critical shifts from particular views of some preceding philoso- 
pher; but chiefly, we think, because these critical shifts formed 
mostly on the meaning of words,gvhile he gives the discussions 
the form of a critique on thought ; thus in treating perception 
he narrows its meaning as we have before explained ; so in the 
discussion of causation, he treats other philosophers as though 
he and they were treating the same facts, yet he has really 
shifted the meaning of the law. So in regard to knowledge, 
he has perhaps only narrowed the meaning of the word, and 
made a mee verbal transfer of whole classes of topics into 
the domain which he calls faith, or belief. If so, this 
domain becomes the most important province of philosophy, 
and his critique of our faculties of knowledge is of no practical 
worth in limiting speculation, as long as the faculties of belief 
are uncriticised, and the region of faith open to all excursions, 
with as good promise of certainty and satisfaction, as thai of 
knowledge. But in regard to almost all the topics here 
treated, it would seem there can be no such resort, because the 
deductions are drawn from supposed general laws of conscious- 
ness, and would negative belief, just as much as knowledge. 
An absolute and infinite God being an impossibility—an abso- 
lute nothing, He could not be an object of belief, any more 
than of knowledge: a created free-agency is in the same condi- 
tion ; nor is it easy to see how belief can be brought to bear at 
all on that which general laws of consciousness render nothing 
to us—nthil cogitabile. 

Hamilton informs us that his confidence in this system rests 
in part upon finding in it “a centre and conciliation for the 


most opposite of philosophical opinions,” (Dis, 588). Yes; : 


from this centre we see how Hume was right in declaring that 
we do not know any substantial external world; that we do 
not know ourselves as substances capable of thought ; power 
is to us nothing; cause and effect a trustless subjective sugges- 
tion; God unknowable; the phenomena only which bubble up 
in our consciousness—the fleeting succession of relations of 
the unknown is all our knowledge. In all this Hume was 
right; he was only wrong in letting these speculations land 
him in scepticism. A “learned ignorance,” which dogmatically 
and undoubtingly knows that its ignorance is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, is the true philosophy. 
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And yet this passage is found in Hamilton, “ Doubt is the be- 
ginning and the end of all our efforts to know; for as it is true 
—‘ Alte dubitat qui altids credit, so it is likewise true, ‘Quo 
magis querimus magis dubitamus.’” (Dis. 591). 

From this centre we see also that Reid was right in main- 
taining that we have an immediate knowledge of the material 
world ; though he did not see that we only know it, as being 
ourselves part and parcel of the same subject with it—that 
sensations are states of mind and matter at once, and in know- 
ing sensations, we know mind and matter equally; that is to 
say, we know neither, but a relation of both. 

From this centre, also, we see that Kant was right in hold- 
ing that all our speculative thinking is confined to the relative, 
and that the laws of belief are laws of thought alone, and mis- 
lead if used as laws of being. He is only wrong in giving a 
special place to the ideas of reason which direct our thinking 
towards. that absolute it can never attain, and in trusting in a 
practical reason as giving us absolute knowledge of right and 
wrong, and of an infinite and absolute moral governor. 

From this centre also, we understand the position of Schel- 
ling, in his first philosophy. He was right in confining our 
conceptions to the relative, and his intellectual intuition of the 
absolute was a blind grasping after the grand law of the con- 
ditioned, according to which, “ by a wonderful revelation we 


are thus, in the — consciousness of our inability to conceive 


aught above the relative and finite, inspired with a belief in 
sumething unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehen- 
sible reality.” (Dis. 22.) 

Here also is the identity system in all its vague immensity. 
Here, subject and object, substance and attribute, power and 
effect, whole and part, God and the world, intermingling and 
interchanging, float and flow phenomenally on the currents of 
the unknown, the ocean stream of identical existence ; power 
is nothing ; substance nothing ; God is nothing. Hegel only 
missed it, that when he had everything shut up in this dark 
closet of annihilation, he had no grand law of the conditioned 
to turn the lock and hold all fast for ever. 

Here also we are at one with the last philosophy, the Eclec- 
ticism of France: only in place of the principle that all the 
positive thoughts of all systems are to be taken and the nega- 
tive left, we here learn that all the negative are to be taken 
and the positive left. “The knowledge of nothing is the ‘prin- 
ciple or result of all true philosophy,” (Dis. 574). We have 
no confidence in this idea of comprehension by universal con- 
ciliation ; it implies that there is error in all thinking, and that 
truth is to be sought (not found) in a compromise of all 
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opinions. We want thinkers in these times who will brace 
themselves stoutly on the old stable truths, and draw men to 
them, not meet them half-way. And we may here mention 
Hamilton’s doctrine of education, that the pursuit of truth is 
better than the possession and loving contemplation of it, (Lect. 
61). Itis ofa piece with his whole philosophy ;—but we have 
no room here to expose it. We can only protest against it. 

It is, however, in the interest of religion that most is claimed 
for this philosophy, as “ abolishing a world of false, pestilent, 
and presumptous reasoning in theology,” (Dis. 588). The 
writer of this article will not follow the disciples of Hamilton 
into this field of thought. They have given up, most of them, 
the peculiar position of Hamilton, and fallen back on the old 
negatives of the positive school and the sceptics, in regard to 
natural religion. As to anything added by Hensiiees himself 
to the familiar teachings of our divines in regard to the incom- 
prehensibility of God, we believe we have shewn that his 
claims are totally baseless; that they are either a tangle of 
verbal confusions, or spring from a metaphysical system which 
grounds in Monism or Nihilism. It has been represented as a 
merit of this philosophy by one of its ablest defenders, that it 
teaches in regard to the greatest truths of religion, that in them- 
selves they are incomprehensible, and that it is only in their 
relation to each other, and in their mutual relation to our 
understanding, that we can comprehend them. We believe 
that the converse and opposite of this statement expresses a 
more important view of these truths—that is to say, we know, 
in some degree, the great truths of religion as they are in them- 
selves, but we are largely ignorant of their relations to each 
other, and to the intuitions which give them to us, or enable 
us to receive them intelligently from nature or revelation. We 
have what we have called pure knowledge of the infinite as a 
reality, and also of the finite as a reality ; but we do not know 
their relations to each other—we cannot deduce one from the 
other. We have pure knowledge of free agency as a fact, and 
of fore-ordination as a fact ; but we do not know their rela- 
tions to each other; we cannot co-ordinate them ; but not be- 
cause our knowledge has a hidden subjective element which 
renders it impure, so that we ought to modify our statements 
to express these truths,—the admission of such an element 
would fling the doors wide open to all “ pestilent reasonings ;” 
we know the truths, but not all their relations. So we havea 
pure knowledge of the unity and of the three-fold personality 
of God ; and however much learning and eloquence may be 
exhausted to shew that the three-foldness is only the result of 
a relation to us—an appearance which the infinite must shew 
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to the finite, we must still stand on the firm ground that these 
are veritable objective truths. We know that they are true, 
but do not understand their mutual relations. A Christian 
introduced by the Spirit into the glorious temple of truth, may 
well be blinded by excess of light, but he can still clasp in his 
arms the great pillars of the faith. 

That right and wrong are relations to us, and are not of the 
nature of God; that natural religion, if logical, must be a 
tissue of contradictions, would seem to annihilate all possibility 
of religion ; certainly all possibility of convincing unbelievers. 
If pantheism and nihilism are the only propxdeutics to Chris- 
tianity which reason can legitimately use, she will lead very 
few to Christ. Locke says—* He that takes away reason, to 
make way for revelation, puts out the light of both, and does 
much the same as if he would persuade a man to put out his 
eyes, the better to perceive the remote light of an invisible star 
by a telescope.” ume closes one of his most destructive essays 
—that of miracles—by saying, “I am the better pleased with 
this method of reasoning, as I think it may serve to confound 
those dangerous friends or disguised enemies to the Christian 
religion, who have undertaken to defend it by the principles 
of human reason. Our most holy religion is founded on faith, 
not on reason.” That it is founded on faith is true, but only 
a half-truth. It is a faith which does not destroy or demand 
the destruction of reason, but elevates and perfects it. 

If we have, in the foregoing criticisms, injuriously miscon- 
strued Hamilton, none will more sincerely than ourselves re- 
joice to have such misconstruction shewn. At all events, we 
think it has been demonstrated that he is not that infallible 
oracle in philosophy, which many flattered themselves had 
appeared in these last times. Much yet remains to be done 
before we have a truly Christian philosophy, or a perfect con- 
ciliation of philosophy with Christianity. With all the pre- 
cious truth which Hamilton has so ably vindicated, are mixed 
some formidable and monstrous errors, against which all need 
to be put on their guard. While we yield to none in legitimate 
admiration of this-wonderful man, we are clear and earnest 
against any indiscriminate acceptance or endorsement of his 
opinions. 
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Art. III.— Views of the Early Christians on the Atonement. 


Die Lehre der Kirche vom Tode Jesu in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten. Von K. Baur. 1832. 

Die Christliche Lehre von der Versohnung in threr Geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung von der dltesten bis auf die neuste Zeit. 
Von F. Cu. Baur. 1838. 

Compendium of the History of Doctrines. By K. R. Hacen- 
BacH. Clark’s Foreign Library, sections 68, 134. 

Essay on Atonement and Satisfaction, in Jowett’s Epistles of 
St Paul. Vol. ii. p. 568, seg. 2d edition. 


Ir seems, at first thought, somewhat strange and gaa 
that the doctrine of the Atonement—considering its in- 
trinsic importance, and how much in later times it has exer- 
cised the minds of theologians—should have entered so little 
comparatively into the discussions and controversies of the 
earlier ages of Christianity. It had avery proximate relation 
to the many profound and intricate questions which, for suc- 
cessive generations, were debated, respecting the constitution 
of Christ’s person ;—to those, also, which bore upon the appli- 
cation of his grace tothe soulsofmen. And, incidentally, it does 
at times rise to the surface in the writings of the orthodox 
upon those collateral points; and even, when not formally 
exhibited, it can frequently be descried in the background, 
giving strength and earnestness to their contendings for the 


faith. But the doctrine itself of the atonement is not promi- 
nently brought into view, nor is it once distinctly an: ‘ormally 
taken up as a subject of specific treatment, or ae inves- 


tigation. No treatise exists on it in the whole body of patristic 
literature. And it is only when, after more than a thousand 
ears, we reach the borders of the scholastic age, that we can 
ay our hands on a systematic explication of the doctrine, or 
anything like a regular defence and development of the ideas 
involved in it, in their relation to the fundamental principles 
of the divine government. 
This seeming disregard, however, cannot be ascribed toa 
revailing ignorance or neglect in regard to the doctrine itself. 
For that the revelation of it stands too —— out on 
the pages of New Testament Scripture, and the belief of it was 
too closely interwoven with whatever was most stirring, ener- 
getic, and healthful in the movements of the early church. 
“The doctrine of man’s reconciliation with God,” so Baur 
rightly enunciates near the commencement of his work, “or 
of God’s with man, is the centre of every religion. The gene- 
ral purpose which has to be made good in religion finds in the 
idea of the atonement, its deepest and most inward significa- 
tion.” Nowhere, however, but in Christianity does it find 
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this in a measure that can be deemed adequate and satisfac- 
tory. In the religions of ancient heathenism, men sighed and 
groped after a state of reconciliation with the Godhead, but 
never consciously found it. In Judaism it was found, indeed, 
but only in an imperfect form, and by means which left both 
the reason and the conscience in a state of relief rather than of 
proper satisfaction. But in Christianity, with its great facts 
of the — incarnation of the divine Word, the bearing 
away of human guilt by his sacrifice once for all upon the 
Cross, his subsequent triumph over the power of death, and 
ascension in glorified humanity to the right hand of the Father: 
in this, believing men saw the gulf at length closed between 
heaven and earth ; and in a method of reconciliation so firmly 
laid, and so wonderfully accomplished, they could rest in 
assured peace and well-grounded hope. So that, were the 
reality but granted of the incarnation itself, and of the great 
ends and purposes with which it is so palpably associated, 
there might well seem little room for farther inquiry or dispu- 
tation: all, in a manner, was won for which the world had 
been longing and striving without knowing how to reach it; and 
in a way perfectly consistent with the divine holiness, as well 
as transcendently illustrative of divine grace and condescension, 
the gloom that hung around man’s condition had been dispelled, 
and the way opened for him into the very bosom of Deity. 

A certain explanation thus presents itself of the apparent 
anomaly, that the central doctrine of the gospel should occupy 
so small a space in the writings, and next to none in the dis- 
cussions, of the earlier ages of Christianity. For a consider- 
able time it was a thing to be realised and felt, rather than 
dogmatically expounded. This implies, of course, that in the 
subject, as generally recognised and acted on in the early 
church, there were perceived to be embodied principles of 
greatest interest and importance, which approved themselves 
to the reason of believers, and engaged the sympathy of their 
hearts; and that these were not wrought into a full and syste- 
matic exhibition of the truth, only because the circumstances of 
the time had as yet brought no special callfor it. The statements 
of Scripture on the subject were sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the period. But in these Scriptural statements, it 
ought to be remembered, there are all the essential elements 
of a theoretical view of the subject. ‘The atonement of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is not presented there simply as a fact, but 
is also, in a measure, developed as a doctrine ; for it is exhi- 
bited under various diversities of aspect, placed in immediate 
connection with the attributes of the divine character, and 
reasoned upon as to its bearing on the present condition and 
future destinies of mankind. The following points of doctrine, 
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in particular, have received a clear and distinct elucidation : 
first, that the atonement consisted pre-eminently in the death 
of Christ, his vicarious death for men, dying the just for the 
unjust, the innocent for the guilty; second, that this death 
was not only vicarious, but of the nature of a punishment 
borne for men, the infliction of a doom due to their transgres- 
sions, and is hence spoken of as a propitiation, a curse-bearing, 
a ransom or redemption price ; third, that there was conse- 
quently paid Guvah it a sublime homage to the righteousness 
of God, which had been provoked and offended by the sins of 
men, whence the way of salvation through the atonement ot 
Christ is called emphatically the revelation of the righteous- 
ness of God, or an exhibiting of himself as just in his very 
mode of justifying the ungodly ; fourth, that as the providing 
of this method of salvation through the death of his dear Son 
is the free and spontaneous act of God, it is also the grand 
manifestation of his philanthropy, or lovingkindness towards 
men—above all besides, his gift and act of love; fifth, that 
as thus in the glorious victim presented for the reconcilia- 
tion of sinners to God, the divine and human met in per- 
sonal union, and heaven’s mercy and righteousness were alike 
conspicuously displayed, so on the ground of this perfect and 
complete work, all who believe are accepted as righteous b 
the Father, Christ’s worth becomes their worth, and the life 
and blessing, which for ever belongs to him as the Beloved of 
the Father, is made their heritage of good. There are all 
these elements of a strictly moral and spiritual kind brought 
distinctly out in Scripture itself in connection with the sub- 
ject of the atonement; the very elements, be it observed, 
which formed the fundamental ideas of the doctrine when it 
did receive a full and systematic development in the right 
direction. And it is from these received as: grounds of confi- 
dence and hope, cherished as seeds of pious thought and feel- 
ing in the minds of believers, though not categorically set 
forth in formal confessions, that our representation of the 
views of the early church should proceed as its proper start- 
ing-point. If there were still aspects of the matter left in 
abeyance, points in regard to which the speculative reason, 
when expatiating at large upon the subject, might find certain 
doubts to resolve, or difficulties to explicate, it is not the less 
true, that the early Christians had at first hand the outlines 
of a doctrine which embraced all the more essential elements 
belonging to it, and in which, as constituting an immense 
advance upon what had hitherto been known and believed in 
the world, both the reason and the conscience of believers 
might rest with comparative satisfaction. 

Now, here lies the first, and, indeed, the fundamental error, 
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a 
which appears in the historical representations upon the sub- 
ject that have been given forth in Germany, and which are 
now finding their way into our current theological literature 
By much too little is allowed in them of doctrinal truth re- 
specting the atonement, as exhibited in Scripture, and from 
Scripture received in implicit, yet not as wis ~ F faith by 
those who took their impressions fresh from the teaching of 
the inspired oracles. The two works at the head of this arti- 
cle—Bahr’s Doctrine of the Church respecting the Death of 
Jesus, during the Three First Centuries, and Baur’s Christian 
Doctrine of the Atonement, in its Historical Development—are 
the great authorities in this special department of inquiry ; 
and they both alike start from defective notions of the teach- 
ing of Scripture on the subject, and very naturally, but, at 
the same time, most unhappily and wrongfully, ascribe to the 
doctrinal views of the early Christians no more than a ration- 
alistic and negative criticism has left to their own. Bahr, 
indeed, candidly admits this. He states in his preface, that 
“people will readily perceive, from his treatment of the sub- 
ject, that he had executed his work, not from an historical 
alone, but also from a dogmatical interest ;” and he acknow- 
ledges that, “in such a case, one is easily betrayed into the 
mistake of looking at the expressions ot the fathers through 
the spectacles of a preconceived view or judgment.” This has 
the merit of being, at least, explicit, as to the object of the 
writer ; and when he proceeds to tell us, in his introduction, 
that he can find nothing whatever in Scripture of a punitive 
or substitutionary character in the death of Christ, nothing 
that bespeaks the averting of divine wrath thereby from sin- 
ners, but simply the accomplishment of a great act of obedience 
on Christ’s part, and an expression of love on the Father's, 
we know well enough what we may expect him to make of 
the somewhat vague and rhetorical expressions of the earlier 
_ fathers. Baur, whose work is more complete than Bahr's, 
and has had more influence in this country, is less explicit and 
satisfactory in some respects ; in others, more so than his prede- 
cessor. He is an extremer rationalist; and yet, somewhat freer 
as a theorist, he is often less forced in his interpretations, and 
more frank in his avowals. He says, in his introduction, p. 8— 


“The atonement must in itself be accomplished, as the oblitera- 
tion of the entire load of guilt resting on the soul, when the indivi- 
dual has been able to attain to a truly blessed consciousness of the 
divine favour. . But how this connection was to be thought of, and 
in what sense the death of the Redeemer is the mediating cause, 
through which the reconciliation of man with God is made good, on 
that we nowhere find, even in the apostle Paul, any developed 
theory. In all the passages in which the apostle speaks of the 
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importance of the death of Jesus, there is set forth no more than 
the general fact, that we have been reconciled through him to God, 
or this is presented under a point of view, from which the internal 
mediating link between the external fact of the death, and the inter- 
nal act of the reconciliation, cannot be definitely apprehended.” 

In proof of this, he refers to 2 Cor. v. 14, 15, and while ad- 
mitting that the death of Christ, as there represented, is “ un- 
questionably vicarious,” that “his death is the death of all,” 
yet he finds it to be only so, “that what appears in Christ as 
unity and principle, is realised in all others ;’ and he then 
asks, ‘“ But how many intervening ideas are wanting here toa 
developed substitution-theory ?” 

No doubt, there are here marked deficiencies to be supplied ; 
but then they are deficiencies in respect to the doctrine of the 
apostle, and the actual exhibition given of the atonement in 
Scripture, as well as in respect to a developed theory of sub- 
stitution. For just supplement a little Baur’s missing ideas 
by the statements, that in the death of Christ there was a 
demonstration of the righteousness of God in the punishment 
of sin on one infinitely able and willing to bear it ; in the pro- 
vision and offer of that death as the ground of men’s recon- 
ciliation with God, a palpable manifestation of his grace and 
lovingkindness to the sinful; and in their acceptance of this 
offer, a sincere and hearty response to both the judgment and 
the mercy exhibited on the part of God, a loving and confi- 
dential return to him through his own appointed medium: 
let these ideas only be introduced, which we, at least, have no 
difficulty in deriving from the apostle, and very considerable 
advances come to be made towards a developed theory of sub- 
stitution. But let one German theologian correct another. 
Take the doctrine of the apostle as represented by Fritzsche, 
in his work on the Epistle to the Romans; the work of one 
who stands in the first class of philological critics, but who is 
certainly one of the last theologians to be suspected of stretch- 
ing any point to make out an orthodox conclusion. After — 
shewing, at considerable length, that the apostle’s doctrine of 
the atonement clearly includes God’s reconciliation to men, 
through the death of Christ, as well as men’s to God, he thus 
sums up the apostle’s view of the matter :—“ Christ by his 
death has expiated the sins of men, in order to expiate which, 
God, moved by his love for men, gave up Christ to punish- 
ment. For, since God hates and abominates sins, it was 
necessary that men who had by their sins dishonoured the 
divine government, should be restored to God’s favour by the 
death of Christ, as by that of a propitiatory victim. But because 
God has kind propensions toward men, and wishes their sal- 
vation, when he appointed Christ to suffer punishment, he 
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did it that ungodly men should be received into his favour, 
and gave to pe the word or ministry of reconciliation, for 
the purpose of entreating men not to reject the offered favour 
of God. For he alone is actually reconciled to God, and made 
an heir of eternal life, who, by the exercise of a sincere faith, 
rmits himself to be reconciled to God.” Such is what 
ritzsche firmly asserts to be the apostle’s meaning (as exhi- 
bited especially in Rom. v. 5-11, and 2 Cor. v. 16 seg.), and 
which, it will be observed, prominently displays, what Bahr 
says he could no way find in it, the idea of punishment on 
account of sin; punishment as from God, in order that he 
might, consistently with the honour of his righteous govern- 
ment, pardon and restore the guilty. And wherever this 
element is admitted, the idea of satisfaction, namely, to the 
justice or honour of the Godhead, of necessity comes in; an 
idea which is essential to any right development of the doc- 
trine of atonement, and must even form its central principle. 
It is through this, specially and peculiarly, that it satisfies the 
demands of conscience, and has ever approved itself to the 
general mind of the church. For that the atonement must 
proceed not merely in the heart of man, but also in the heart 
of God, that not man simply, but God himself must be recon- 
ciled by the vindication of his righteousness in the scheme of 
salvation, is, as justly remarked by Martensen, the fundamental 
idea of the church doctrine of atonement, (Dogmatik, sec. 168). 
Writers of the stamp now more immediately before us will 
not admit this; it is not in accordance with their philosophy ; 
and so, they go to Scripture, as John Newton expressed it of 
some in his day, with an extinguisher on their candle, and 
declare themselves incapable of seeing what is still perfectly 
patent to persons of unbiassed judgments and ordinary under- 
standings. It is not to be wondered at, that they should do 
much the same with the writings that appeared next to those 
of the evangelists and apostles. But let it only be granted, 
that the Christian fathers, and the earlier Christians generally, 
understood and accredited the statements of Scripture respect- 
ing the atonement, in their plain and natural sense, and there 
will appear to be no reasonable ground for doubting, that the 
doctrine, as held by them, coincided in its great features with 
that still held by the church—those, namely, of the satisfaction- 
theory. Hagenbach, indeed, has said—but in this only follow- 
ing Bahr—that the fathers of the first three centuries, or more, 
Christ’s death as a sacrifice and ransom, and therefore 

ascribed to his blood the power of cleansing from sin and guilt, 
yet that “the theory of satisfaction had not then been formed, 
which represents Christ as satisfying in the room of the sinner 
the punishment due to him. The term satisfactio,” he adds 
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“ occurs, indeed, in Tertullian’s writings, but in a sense essen- 
tially different from, and even opposed to, the idea of a sacri- 
fice made by a substitute.” True enough, no doubt, as regards 
the mere use of a term, which has sometimes been improperly 
pressed into the service by orthodox writers; and true also, as 
regards the general subject, in so far that there was no attempt 
in those earlier times to expound the satisfaction-theory, by a 
laboured investigation of the reasons that could be brought in 
support of it, or of the objections to which on grounds of rea- 
son or propriety it might seem liable. But surely the theory 
might, as to its ground-elements, exist in men’s Christian con- 
sciousness, and find substantial expression in their simple utter- 
ances of faith and hope, though not systematically arranged or 
elaborately wrought out ; and in reality it was so held—it could 
not fail to be held—whenever the death of Christ was viewed 
in the light of a vicarious suffering or punishment for the sins 
of men, ordained and accepted by God. In that aspect of the 
matter, so distinctly and repeatedly presented in Scripture, 
lies the heart and kernel of the satisfaction-theory. Nor does 
anything more seem necessary to find it in, at least, the better 
writings of Christian antiquity, than to contemplate the pas- 
sages bearing on it in the proper light, and to read them from 
the natural point of view. 

Let it only be considered, how near it lay to the early fathers 
to fall in, though it were but on comparatively slender grounds, 
with the notion of the atonement as a penalty and a satisfac- 
tion: their relations and training in heathenism had specially 
prepared them for it. The altars which they had there seen 
from their childhood receiving the blood of expiatory victims, 
were so many virtual confessions to men’s conscious desert of 
punishment, and the need in which they stood of having satis- 
faction rendered to the offended justice of Maven. Their reli- 
gion was emphatically one of dread; and though there were 
not wanting on occasions gladsome eucharistical offerings, yet 
what chiefly drew the worshipper to the altar—what invari- 
ably did so in the most solemn moments of his history, was the 
conviction that the powers above were frowning down upon 
him in anger, and that by suitable piacular sacrifices he must 
seek to propitiate their favour. “Even the blithest Greek,” 
says one of the most profound inquirers into the subject of 
ancient mythology, “could not but be sensible of a secret fear 
before each of his gods: in their working lay a sort of demo- 
niacal agency. Every manifestation of a heathen deity had 
something fearfully strange about it (unheimliches, strange, and 
so alarming) ; and the felt nearness of the gods, even at the 
most joyous festivals, was accompanied with a sense of terror. 
People always felt themselves in the presence of a dark nature- 
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power, on which they knew not how to reckon. Who could 
tell what the deity might suspend over him, an abject weak 
mortal? As the spring and the river freshen the atmosphere, 
invigorate plants, ts, and men, but, at the same time, in 
the form of rushing torrents, overflow their banks, lay fields 
desolate, carry men and beasts along with them in their sweep, 
so could the unbounded might of the gods manifest itself at 
any moment in its most terrific outbursts."* Hence also was 
it, that heathen sacrifice ever tended to the shedding of human 
blood as its proper culmination—nothing less being deemed, 
in moments of deeper conviction or more fearful apprehension, 
an offering of sufficient value to avert the judgment due to 
human guilt and disobedience. The grand difficulty, in fact, 
was, how to meet the demand raised in the conscience for 
satisfaction—a difficulty which heathenism was impotent to 
solve ; so that while the bosom of the worshipper was ever and 
anon haunted by a sense of divine wrath, the idea of divine 
love might be said to be altogether foreign to it. What, then, 
we ask, must have been the case with men, enveloped in such 
an atmosphere, themselves trained under its influence, when, 
passing within the pale of the Christian Church, they heard, 
from the teaching of its sacred oracles, of the Son of God in 
human flesh, dying for human guilt, giving himself as a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the world, and with the sacrifice of 
his own life purchasing reconciliation formen? What thought 
could take possession of their minds, but that here at length 
was the satisfaction to God’s righteousness, so long desired and 
sought for, yet never found? If in the present age, when men 
are familiarized to the idea of God’s grace and lovingkindness 
revealed in the gospel, they too often shew an inclination to 
call in question the need of such an atonement—as if it were 
incompatible with the exercise of divine love—in those ancient 
times the tendency must have been all the other way. Grant 
but the love, and men would feel that no more appropriate 
or thankworthy expression of it could be thought of, than 
that of providing, through a sacrifice of infinite worth, for the 
complete discharge of human guilt, and the permanent relief 
of troubled consciences. 

To the same result tended the stream of influences coming 
from the true, as well as the false, in the religions of antiquity. 
“When the Christian,” says Creuzer, in the chapter above 
referred to, and contrasting his happy condition in this res 
with the heathen, who could associate the idea of father with 
any of his gods, only in the sense of physical paternity, “When 

* Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. i. p. 172; comp. also for similar and more extended 


testimonies, Hardwicke’s Christ and Other Masters, part iv. p. 75; Thompson's 
Bampton Lecture, Lec. ii, Magee on Atonement, No. v. 
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the Christian calls his God Father, it is the expression of un- 
doubted confidence. The Christian knows his God; what as 
man he can know of him, and requires to know, that he does 
know.” Yes; and it was this knowledge, and the blessed 
confidence it inspires, which rendered the introduction of 
Christianity like the breathing of a new spring-time on the 
world, for those who came under its influence, pouring streams 
of refreshment into their experience, and sending them on a 
career of generous, self-denying, active benevolence, of which 
no example, of a general kind, had hitherto been seen among 
men. But something more was needed to attain such a state, 
than the authors we are now dealing with acknowledge, and, 
we are afraid, Creuzer himself would be willing to allow. It 
was not merely the writings and the altars of heathenism, 
which testified of the wrath of deity and the difficulty of ap- 
peasing it: the same was inscribed upon the writings and 
altars of Judaism, and inscribed, we may say, in still deeper 
lines. For what in the one appeared dependent, to some 
extent, on the caprice of arbitrary will (the gods themselves 
being by no means free from corruption), was seen in the other 
immovably rooted in the attributes of the divine nature, and 
enshrined in the principles of an eternal law, which can no 
more renounce its claims, than the God, who issues it, can 
lay aside his essential powers and prerogatives, By the neces- 
sity of his moral nature, Jehovah is a consuming fire to sinners, 
unapproachable to them but through a medium of satisfaction : 
—hence the awful truth, which perpetually resounds from the 
religion of the old covenant, that without shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sin; and the farther truth, of which 
ample evidence also remains, that for those who had obtained 
remission, as it could then be found, and were in consequence 
loosed from their chains, the clank of those chains was still 
heard, as it were, in the depths of their soul; they could not 
entirely rid themselves of the fear that hath torment, nor call 
God in the proper sense Father. And when the mighty 
change came, by which this was to be effected, it was not the 
simple exercise and manifestation of mercy that could do it; 
no, but mercy grounded on an adequate satisfaction for human 
“~ and homie meeting Paap eee fears and wants of 
uman consciousness. It was thus alone that Christianity 
could, and thus that it actually did, for thoughtful and believ- 
ing men, clear the spiritual heavens of the gloom which sin 
had spread over them, and shed abroad that calm assurance 
and buoyant energy of soul which achieved the blessed results 
and triumphant march of early Christianity. 
Now, it is only when we throw ourselves back on ancient 
times with the impressions, which such considerations are fitted 
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to produce, that we are in a condition for taking a fair estimate 
of the notices that appear in the earlier Christian writings of 
the atonement. Fora considerable time, it is only in the form 
of allusions or brief remarks that the subject is made mention 
of; the great. body of patristic literature for the first four 
centuries, being first of a practical nature, and then, when it 
becomes controversial, discussing topics only incidentally 
bearing on the character of Christ’s death. Many of the pas- 
sages, therefore, are not of themselves decisive either way ; none 
belonging to what are called the apostolic fathers can fairly be 
reckoned such. Only, it is in accordance with the views already 
indicated, to find them ever and anon pointing to Christ’s suffer- 
ings and death, as having in them a priceless value, and quoting 
the passages of Scripture, in particuar Isa. liii., in which these 
are set forth. When Clement, in his epistle to the Corinthians, 
calls upon his readers to “ look stedfastly to the blood of Christ, 
which was shed for our salvation, and to consider how precious 
it was in the sight of God ;’ to reverence, as he again expresses 
it, ‘‘ the Lord 5 esus Christ, whose blood was given for us ;” 
and when Polycarp speaks of Jesus, as “ having suffered him- 
self to be brought even unto death for our sins,” or as “ having 
borne our sins in his body on the tree:”—the language, of 
course, might be explained so as to import something less than 
@ vicarious and penal bearing of our sins on the cross, but read 
in the light of the ideas associated with ancient sacrifice, 
whether among Jews or Gentiles, it is most naturally regarded 
as conveying that sense. A greatly more explicit statement, 
however, meets us in a production, which is now commonly 
assigned to the period immediately subsequent to the apostolic 
age—the epistle to Diognetus. There it is said of God, “ He 
himself undertook our sins; himself gave his own son’a ransom 
(Adrgv) for us, the holy for the sinful, the blameless for the 
wicked, the just for the unjust, the incorruptible for the cor- 
ruptible, the immortal for the mortal. For what else than his 
righteousness was able to cover our sins! Wherein could we 
sinful and ungodly ones be justified but in the only Son of 
God? Osweet éxchange,” &c. Bahr, on quoting this passage, 
refers to a remark of Miinscher, in which the epithet strong 
had been applied to it, from its appearing so expressly to indi- 
cate the ideas of substitution and judicial suffering—but adds 
that it is not a whit stronger than certain passages in New 
Testament Scripture, which his criticism had already found to 
contain nothing of those ideas, and then proceeds to shew that 
they are not here either. For us, and, we should think, for 
the great majority of unbiassed readers, the perfect accordance 
. of the above language with that of some of the leading pas- 

sages of Scripture on the atonement, is itself conclusive of 
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their import, as embodying the church doctrine on the subject. 
As to the objections urged by Bahr, that Christ’s salvation is 
represented as the gift of God’s love, and Christ’s work in 
accomplishing it as the fulfilment of righteousness—whence 
there could be no infliction of wrath on the one part, or the 
enduring of a penalty on the other ; it is quite of a piece with 
the old Socinian arguments against the divinity of Christ, 
which went on the principle, that every text which proved the 
humanity dinneel the divinity. Why not both in the one 
case, as well asin the other? It is of the very nature of the 
atonement, rightly understood, that it should carry with it a 
righteous obedience, and be the expression of divine love— 
that it should be, in fact, the consummation of all righteous- 
ness and all love ; but this no way hinders that it should be also 
@ vicarious satisfaction for human guilt. For herein precisely 
lies the glory of the atonement as a provision of God, and its 
marvellous adaptation to our state, that it at once does homage 
to the claims of a violated law, and gives expression to the 
infinite mercy of a loving God—and so, makes its appeal to the 
different parts of our complex nature, by ratifying for ever the 
stern findings of conscience, and, at the same time, calliug into 
liveliest play, the feelings of dependence, gratitude, and love. 

Justin Martyr is the next witness of any moment, writing a 
little before the middle of the second century. In many pas- 
sages his language is of the kind already mentioned, allusive 
merely, and rather presupposing definite views on the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ derived from Scripture, than designed 
to impart them. He designates the death of Christ a sacrifice 
for sinners, as the passover was for ancient Israel, and declares 
that, through his blood, salvation was obtained for men, (Trypho. 
c. 40,111). But the passage in which he has given fullest ex- 
pression to his views, is the following :— 


“The whole race of men shall be found underlying the curse ac- 
cording to the law of Moses, for it is said, ‘Cursed is every one who 
does not continue in all things written in the book of the law to do 
them.’ And no one has exactly done all things, though there are 
those who have, more or less than others, kept what is commanded. 
But if those subject to the law appear to be under the curse, because 
they have not observed all its precepts, must not the Gentiles be 
much more so, who worship idols and do many abominable things ? 
Therefore, if for men of every tribe the Father of all was minded, that 
Christ should take upon him the curses of all, knowing that he 
could raise him after he had been crucified and dead, wherefore do 
ye make account of him as accursed, who bore the suffering of such 
things according to the will of the Father? and do not rather bewail 
yourselves? For though both his Father and himself effected, that 
he should so suffer for the human race, yet ye did not, as of the 
mind of God, act your part in the matter.” (Trypho. c. 65.) : 
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The plain import of this statement appears to be, that as all men 
are naturally under the curse by reason of sin, and Christ has 
come to redeem them, so he has, by the will of the Father and 
his own will, borne the curse in their stead—pointing, surely, 
to a judicial procedure, and implying the infliction and en- 
durance of a penalty, or a satisfaction to the demands of 
righteousness. True, Justin reprimands the Jews for treating 
Christ, who so suffered, as an accursed one, and elsewhere says, 
it was not as if God cursed this crucified one, nor was he cursed 
by the law, (c. 96, 111)—dqualifications which are held to be 
utterly irreconcileable with the ideas of substitution and penal 
suffering apparently couched in the preceding passage. But 
they are really of a nature quite similar to those of the apostle 
when he says, that God made Christ to be sin, while still he 
knew no sin—that is, he had none personally, though, as the 
representative of guilty men, all sin was laid on him. In like 
manner here, the law did not condemn Christ as an individual, 
nor for anything of his own was he accursed of the Father; 
the Jews, therefore, acted most wickedly in treating him ‘as an 
accursed person, while yet the curse with its fearful heritage 
of evil had to be borne by him in working out the salvation 
of men. There is nothing strange or inexplicable in this, if 
only Justin is understood to speak from the point of view 
natural to those, who had been accustomed to sacrifices of 


expiation as the ground of pardon and acceptance with heaven. 


Semisch, indeed, has said,* “Justin can by no means be un- 
derstood to assert, that Christ bore the punishment of sin for 
men, and in his own person made expiation for them ; he can 
only mean, that. Christ took upon himself the sins of men, 
which deserved the curse, in order to take them away :—but 
how? remains unanswered. Justin gives no solution, he had 
none.” This seems much the same with affirming, that Justin 
came to the subject with no definite idea in his mind, on 
atonement by sacrifice, and satisfied himself with words re- 
specting the propitiation of Christ which conveyed no intelli- 
gible meaning. But if the bearing of a curse is, in ordinary lan- 
guage, the enduring of a penalty, if the bearing of the curse ot 
sin is the enduring of adeserved penalty,a homage due toinjured 
geen then Justin’s words have either no meaning at 
all, or they mean, that Christ did bear the punishment of sin 
for men, and did offer satisfaction to the divine righteousness, 

Between these passages, that have been adduced from Justin 
and others, and passages found in writers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, which are admitted by Baur (Bahr does not 
come down so far) to contain the idea of satisfaction, there is 
no material difference that we can perceive. For example, 

* Life and Times of Justin Martyn, ii. p. 338, Eng. Trans. 
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Eusebius says of Christ (Dem. Ev. x. 1), “Being for us punished, 
and bearing the chastisement which he, indeed, deserved not, 
but which was due to us for the multitude of things we had 
done amiss, he became to us the procuring cause of the for- 
giveness of sins—drawing upon himself the curse awarded to 
us, and becoming a curse for us.” Hilary, of Poitiers, says, 
on Ps. liii. 12, “ His suffering unto death was voluntarily 
undertaken, while it was going to satisfy a penal charge.” 
Ambrose also (De Fuga, c. 7), “Jesus, therefore, took upon 
him flesh, that he might abolish the curse of flesh, which 
sinned ; and he was made for us a curse, that blessing might 
destroy the curse. He undertook death, that the sentence 
(viz. of death) might be fulfilled, that he might satisfy the 
judgment pronounced, in cursing the peccant flesh even unto 
death. Nothing, therefore, was done contrary to the mind of 
God, since the condition of the divine sentence was fulfilled.” 
In such statements, there is evidently much the same form of 
representation as those formerly adduced from earlier writers. 

hat Baur, therefore, says of the one, is really applicable to 
the whole: “The idea of satisfaction is at least expressed in 
them, and an occasion already given for the satisfaction-theory 
taking shape and form. . . . The elements of the theory meet 
us even now (meet us we would say from the first), although 
still in a scattered, not properly developed form. Among the 
particular representations especially deserving of notice in 
this respect is, along with the ideas of substitution and vicari- 
ous penal suffering, that which now began to be unfolded of 
an infinite worth in the passion of the God-man,” (p. 100). 
This idea, however, was not wanting in the earlier writings, 
and is distinctly indicated in the epistle to Diognetus. 

It would scarcely be right to close this part of the discus- 
sion without referring to the two greatest doctrinal authorities 
of the more peculiarly controversial period of the ancient 
church—Athanasius and Augustine; the rather so, as their 
views have been somewhat meagrely exhibited by Baur. In 
both these writers we find all the fundamental ideas now 
stated, if not very frequently, yet quite clearly expressed ; and 
expressed, we should notice, not as if anything novel was ad- 
vanced, but rather as if utterance was only given to what is 
plainly taught in Scripture, and could not but be believed by 
intelligent Christians. Thus Athanasius, in his work on the 


Incarnation, having spoken of the universal corruption and 
death which flowed from the fall, and its connection with the 
law of God, states that there was no possible recovery from 
the evil but through the Word: “For since the Word is of the 
Father, and is over all, he consequently alone was able to 
accomplish the restoration of all; and alone fit to suffer for 
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all, and intercede for them with the Father,” (sec. 7). Again, 
“ Having taken from us a like body, because all was subject to 
the corruption of death, he delivered it for all (avr! wdvrwv) to 
death, and presented it to the Father, acting therein after his 
own lovingkindness, in order that, since all died in him, the 
law as to corruption in men might be abolished,” etc. (sec. 8). 
This presentation of his body, Athanasius, in the next section, 
calls “a victim and sacrifice free of all blemish,” “a substitute 
for all (dvrrlixov irig dvr); and so fulfilled by his death that 
which was due.” The same thoughts substantially are again 
reiterated in other places—especially sections 20 and 25—and 
the necessity urged of Christ's being made a curse for us, in 
order that he might take away the curse from us. These 
things are sufficiently explicit on the great points at issue ; 
and yet they are associated with a good deal that is defective 
and fanciful in the mode of exhibition; so that here, as so 
generally happens in regard to the writings of the fathers, one 
must look to the substance of their views, rather than to the 
explanations and reasons with which these are accompanied, 
if one would deal fairly by their doctrinal position. In the 
treatise just referred to, its great author contined his view far 
too exclusively to the mere bodily death of Christ, and its re- 
lation to men’s subjection to the law of mortality; giving 
thereby such a ground and colour to the heresy of Apollinaris, 
that had he not lived to utter personally his repudiation of it, 
he might not unnaturally have been thought disposed to lean 
in that direction. And then among his reasons for Christ’s 
death by crucifixion, rather than any other mode, we find him 
pressing such considerations as these, that thus the Lord’s 
arms were extended with a view to his embracing in his me- 
diation both Jews and Gentiles, and that being lifted up into 
the air he thereby purged the air as the seat of demoniacal 

wer. One must make allowance for such things; they are 
incidental and subsidiary ; and though they mar the complete- 
ness, they do not alter the essential nature of the argument, ~ 
in which the atonement is contemplated mainly with reference 
to the law of God, and. as involving the ideas of vicarious obe- 
dience and penal satisfaction. 

Augustine, as might be expected from the character of his 
mind, is even more full and explicit on the subject of the 
atonement than Athanasius, though not without similar ex- 
crescences. To say nothing of many passages, which 
generally of the preciousness of Christ’s blood, and of the re- 
demption purchased by it, we find him writing more particu- 
larly thus: “ Being naturally a mass of sin, we have become 
a mass of wrath. It seemed, however, good to him to redeem 
us in his mercy with so great a price. He gave for us the 
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blood of his only begotten Son, who was born in innocence, 
lived in innocence, died in innocence. He who has bought 
us at so great a cost, does not wish those whom he has bought 
to perish,” (vol. v. ser. xxii). In connection with the passage 
so often referred to already in Gal. iii. 13, he says (Contra 
Faust, xiv. 6), “ He disdained not to undertake the curse which 
accompanies death—even he, who as God’s Son was always 
alive in his own righteousness, but dead on account of our 
delinquencies, which by reason of our punishment were taken 
up into his flesh. Thus and always blessed in his own right- 
eousness, but curst on account of our faults, which were borne 
in death for our punishment.” Many similar passages might 
be quoted—such as at De Actis cum Felice, 1. ii. sec. 11, ser. 
exxxiv. sec. 5, and particularly De Trinitate, l. iv. sec. 14, 15, 
where, speaking of Christ’s death as a sacrifice, he shews how 
all the conditions of a true and availing sacrifice met in it ; 
viz., that it was offered to the one true God, by a holy and 
righteous priest, for the purpose of reconciling sinners to God, 
and purging away their sins. It is true, that he has laid him- 
self open to censure by certain other statements, in which he 
has exhibited the redemptive aspect of the atonement with 
reference to Satan’s dominion over fallen mankind, and to 
which we shall refer in the sequel. But it is clear from the 
references now given, that according to Augustine the prima 
object of the atonement had to do with man’s relation to God, 
and that its aim was accomplished by setting this right through 
@ vicarious sacrifice of unspeakable worth, ordained by God, 
and trusted in by sinful men. ll else in his view must have 
been subsidiary and connected merely with economical arrange- 
ments. 

In the representations now given from the writers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries—to which many more might be 
added—it is perfectly clear (as is, indeed, admitted by Baur, 
in regard to such of them as he notices, p. 93), that the death 
of Christ, in its sacrificial or atoning value, has respect direct] 
and properly to God ; to him it was held to be presented ; wit 
him it prevails; in him, therefore, ultimately must have lain 
the cause, why it was needed to remove men’s guilt, and pro- 
vide the means of an effectual reconciliation. In plain terms 
—for no other solution is conceivable—the righteousness of 
God demanded the satisfaction. And there is no farther dif- 
ference between such representations in the better patristic 
writings, and those of orthodox divines of later times, who 
expound and advocate the satisfaction-theory, than that the 
ideas necessarily involved in the one class, are somewhat more 
largely unfolded and guardedly expressed in the other. Take, 
for example, the following statement of doctrine on the sub- 
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ject from an orthodox systematic divine of the present day, 
and mark how entirely it runs in the channel of the thoughts 
and expressions already produced. 


“The perfect atonement includes, not merely the confession and 
painful sense of sin, but also a voluntary surrender to the punish- 
ment, to the suffering which is the desert of sin. But all that in this 
respect belongs to sin, concentrates itself in the death, which is the 
wages of sin. Now, while Christ, as the sinless one, had not to 
suffer for his own sins, he yet suffered what sinners deserved to 
suffer, subjection to death—that death which has in it the sting of 
sin. That the Lord died the death, which is the wages of sin, is 
involved in the fact, that he died on the cross the death of a male- 
factor. But the sting in this death is the sin of the world, which 
he bore upon his heart as the high priest; it is the penal judgment 
of God, which was laid upon his soul. While he thus freely sur- 
rendered himself to punishment, freely gave his whole undivided 
person to death, he nailed our condemnation to the cross. In fully 
bearing the punishment righteousness was satisfied, and the perfect 
sacrifice was offered for the remission of sins. . . . For believers, 
death has henceforth lost its sting; in him, in whom they have 
found a reconciled God, they have died to the fear of death, to death 
itself, whose sting is sin, and the righteous judgment of God.”* 


There are, then, the best grounds for holding, that the satis- 
faction-theory of the atonement, though not in its formal 
development, yet in its fundamental ideas and great principles, 
was from the commencement the doctrine of the church :—the 
doctrine first of the apostles, as taught in New Testament 
Scripture, and then the doctrine of the sounder and better por- 
tion of the fathers. And it is a matter of much regret, that 
from the defective and one-sided views of the authors, who have 
been at most pains in recent times to investigate the history 
of the doctrine, the earlier and, in some respects, most import- 
ant section of the history should have come to be so imperfectly 
exhibited, and from them so frequently cee as if per- 
fectly fair and trustworthy. If it should become matter of 
general credence, that the substitutionary and penal character 
of the atonement -was so slow to be got at, and so long in ob- 
taining articulate expression in the church, the conclusion will 
be regarded as inevitable, that it is neither so important in 
itself, nor so clearly Scriptural, as is commonly understood. 
This is precisely the conclusion drawn by Bahr, as the result 
of his investigations. There may also be the greater readiness 
to fall in with the historical misrepresentation, as there are 
not wanting materials (if adroitly worked vp) to countenance 
it, and to impart to it a certain air of plausibility. To under- 
stand this more distinctly, it is necessary to bear in mind, that 


* Martensen Christliche Dogmatik, sec. 167, and comp. especially Athanasius 
De Incar. Verbi, and Aug. De Trinitate, 1. iv. 
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a twofold view may be taken, and, indeed, ever has been taken, 
of the nature and bearing of Christ’s work—for which the 
appropriate names are atonement, and redemption, or ransom. 
Considered in the light of an atonement, it has respect pro- 
perly to guilt, or to sin in its character as a debt incurred 
against the justice of God—a demerit inferring liability to 
punishment. Considered in the light of a redemption, it has 
respect properly to sin itself, as in its own nature, or in its 
adjuncts, a hostile power from which deliverance must be ob- 
tained, if real blessing is to be found. The two stand closely 
connected together, and both in practical experience, and in 
doctrinal teaching, are constantly intermingling with each 
other. But they still are different aspects of the subject, and 
the one also higher than the other. The relation to guilt is 
the more inward and fundamental, since it touches directly on 
what pertains to the nature, authority, and government of 
God; while the evils external or internal, demoniacal or per- 
sonal, from which redemption comes to set us free, are but the 
results in experience, that spring from the disturbance occa- 
sioned to that primary relationship ; they are the penal conse- 
quences of alienation from the favour and protection of heaven. 

Now, it is quite possible, and not very difficult, instead of 
keeping these two aspects of Christ’s work in their due har- 
mony and order, to play off the one against the other, so as 
virtually to displace either ; quite possible, also, in an histori- 
cal representation of the views of the fathers, to invert, ina 
great measure, their relative positions, and give to the less the 
place that properly belongs to the more et 17 This is 
what has actually been done by both the authorities more im- 
mediately before us. Thus Baur, while he sets out rightly in 
his historical inquiry, has proceeded but a short way on his 
course, when, by this sort of inversion, he deviates into the 
wrong track. In order, he says, to a proper doctrinal develop- 
ment, 

‘The death of Jesus must be set forth under the aspect of a defi- 
nite doctrinal idea, This idea can be no other than that of right- 
eousness, since with that idea the removal of guilt, necessary to the 
reconciliation of man with God, must come into conflict, The pecu- 
liar thing, however (and here the deviation begins), is, that the 
righteousness was at first in no way regarded as an inherent property, 
grounded in the very nature of God, but was only connected with 
an extended relationship. Not the righteousness, through which 
God is dependent only on himself, but the righteousness, which, 
with respect to God’s relation to the devil, and with reference to the 
devil’s existing right over men, must not be violated :—this, before 
all, had to receive satisfaction, in order to free men from the guilt 
of sin, and reconcile them to God. Hence, the nearest point from 
which the development of the doctrine proceeded, lay in the rela. 
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tion wherein the devil had for long been regarded as standing to the 
sins of men. As the devil was the author of sin, and through the 
sin, into which he seduced men, had brought them under his sway, 
so he must be thought of as having a special interest in the deliver- 
ance of men from sin and its guilt.” (P. 27.) 


Taking this statement, as it was plainly intended, for a just 
representation of the prevalent tone of thinking upon the sub- 
ject of Christ’s death during the first two or three centuries, 
it may be said to carry improbability on its front. It could 
only be correct, if in the Christian consciousness of those 
primitive times the more remote and secondary bearing of the 
truth had somehow taken a firmer hold and a deeper root 
than the primary and fundamental—a supposition not readily 
to be credited. There is nothing more distinctive of the teach- 
ing of Scripture—even in the Old Testament, but more espe- 
cially in the New—than the searching and earnest manner in 
which it deals with the consciences of men ; and, as connected 
with this, the immediate, face to face intercourse, into which 
it brings their soul with God. The felt apprehension, thence 
arising, of his truth and righteousness pours such a clear and 
penetrating light within, and sheds such a character on the sin 
which has been harboured there, as of necessity forces their re- 
gards upwards, to direct communications with heaven. Not 
with flesh and blood, not even with principalities and powers, 
can they then consult, but only with the Holy One, whose law 
they have violated, whose righteous condemnation they have 
incurred ; and never till they see their relation set right with 
him, and on grounds such as he may approve and own, can 
they assure themselves of the enjoyment of security and peace. 
The first and predominant thought in such a case must ever 
be,—not what a calamity to be placed under the dominion of 
Satan !—but what a fearful thing to be in the hands of the living 
God! who, from the necessity of his holy nature, must have it 
in readiness to take vengeance on all manner of unrighteous- 
ness. Bondage to the powers of darkness, whatever it may 
include or expose to of evil, is but the sequel to alienation from 
the favour and life of God ; let the decree which appoints this 
be cancelled, and the other, as a matter of course, has found 
its reversal; the beloved of the Lord cannot be left a prey in 
the hands of the spoiler. 

Such, beyond question, is the natural course of thought 
and feeling in the soul, which takes its impressions from the 
teaching of Scripture, as we have reason to believe the be- 
lievers of early times commonly did. Such it plainly was in 
the Apostles themselves, and those who were guided directly 
by them into the way of life. Hence, while the aspect and 
bearing of Christ’s work toward Satan is not overlooked, its 
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aspect and bearing with reference to God is chiefly dwelt upon. 
Two passages (Col. ii. 15, Heb. ii. 14) comprise all that is 
distinctly said of the one, while those relating to the other 
have to be counted in dozens. When Baur, therefore, exhi- 
bits the relation of Christ’s work to the devil as the primary 
one in the contemplation of the earlier Christian writers and 
believers, he again palpably underrates the teaching of Scri 
ture. This, which was undoubtedly the starting-point of the 
Christian consciousness, and that which gave form and direc- 
tion to its spiritual impulses, is not the starting-point of his 
representations. He practically inverts the relative place and 
order of the two aspects of the work of Christ, treats redemp- 
tion as if it took precedence in men’s thoughts of atonement, 
instead of making atonement, what it must ever be in a Scrip- 
tural Christianity, the basis of redemption. 

But how, it may be asked, does Baur contrive to give veri- 
similitude to his representation? Chiefly by beginning at the 
right point, and selecting the most appropriate passages. His 
first, and, indeed, his chief authority of an early kind is 
Irenzus—a writer who did not flourish till near the close of 
the second century (so that all in earlier writers of a counter- 
description is nang passed over); and a writer, besides, 
who is throughout fighting with Gnostic perverters of the 
truth, scarcely ever presenting the truth as it made itself 
known in the sphere of the inner man, and gave tone and 
shape to the Christian life. He had to treat of it, as he best 
could, for men who were entangled in the sophistry of error; 
whose heads were full of celestial emanations and demon- 
agency, and who had no taste or relish for Christian ideas, 
excepting in so far as they might contribute to speculative 
thought, and a kind of ethereal elevation above the relations 
of sense and time. In dealing with such adversaries, it was 
quite natural for Irenzeus to look almost exclusively at the 
redemptive aspect of the work of Christ, for the purpose of 
shewing, in opposition to the dreams of Gnosticism, how it 
really bore upon the power and dominion of the prince of 
demons—the devil. This, we say, was natural in the cireum- 
stances, although Irenzus would actually have succeeded 
better in the attainment of his main object, if he had given 
more prominence to the leading truths of the gospel, and gone 
less into detail on the frivolous vagaries of the Gnostic sys- 
tems ; in which, if he does not lose himself, he certainly loses 
most of his readers. Yet, from the whole twenty passages and 
upwards adduced from his writings by Baur, there is not one 
which bears out the foolish notion, that the devil’s right over 
men had to receive satisfaction from Christ, and that thus 
men are freed from the guilt of sin, and reconciled toGod. It 
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is only of redemption from the actual dominion of Satan that 
lrenseus speaks in all the passages, not of reconciliation with 
God, or the atonement. And so far from acknowledging any 
right in the devil to his ill-acquired possession, he repeatedly 
declares it to be an unjust one. But injustice, every one un- 
derstands, has no right, and can be entitled to no satisfaction. 
Yet there was, according to Irenzus, satisfaction rendered b 
the death of Christ ; satisfaction, however, not to the devil, 
but to God. And why, we may ask, amid Baur’s plenitude of 
quotations, has no room been found for passages of this de- 
scription? He comes very near them, grazes their borders, as 
it were, once or twice, but still refrains from presenting them 
to the view of his readers. Thus, in Book Fifth, when Ire- 
neus applies himself to set forth, as he says, “from the 
remains of our Lord’s teaching and the Apostolic epistles, 
what might serve as a defence against the errors of heretics and 
a confirmation of the faith ;” he says, c. xvii. sec. 1, respecting 
the general relation of mankind to the Creator, “ By trans- 
gressing his precepts we became his enemies. And on this 
account the Lord, in the last times, has restored us by his 
incarnation, having become Mediator between God and men ; 
propitiating, indeed, the Father for us, against whom we had: 
sinned, and relieving our disobedience by his obedience; but 
upon us conferring that behaviour and subjection which is due 
to our Maker. Whence also in the prayer he taught us to 
say, And forgive us our debts; since he, indeed, is also our 
Father whose debtors we have become by transgressing his 
precepts.” What is this but the doctrine of the atonement ? 
God propitiated through Christ, our debt paid in him to the 
divine and only creditor, paid so as to secure the remission of 
the guilt or debt ; in a word, the fundamental elements of the 
satisfaction-theory. Very shortly after also, in a somewhat 
different connection, he again introduces the subject, saying, 
that Christ, as at once God and man, “ remits our debts which 
we owe to God our Maker ;” calls the handwriting mentioned 
in Col. ii. 14, “the handwriting of our debt,” which Christ 
nailed to his Cross, “so that as through a tree we had become 
debtors to God, we might through a tree receive the remission 
our sins.” In the light of these passages should also be read 
what he says in ch. i. of this Book, that “the Lord redeemed 
us with his own blood, and gave his life (or soul vxj%v) for 
our lives, and his flesh for our flesh.” 

It would serve little purpose to prosecute the subject much 
farther in this direction. If it were done, similar results might 
be obtained with regard to Origen and others. Origen, no 
doubt, carried the notion of a reference to the devil in Christ’s 
work somewhat farther than Ireneus. He spoke of Satan as 
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having acquired a certain right over us, which behoved to be 
met by a death, the reverse in some respects of that which we 
are doomed to suffer on account of sin; a death which the 
adversary was allowed to inflict on Christ, but which, from 
being that of a holy and righteous person, in a manner out- 
witted Satan, and destroyed for ever his right to tyrannize 
over the people of God. This mode of representation is found, 
with dlight shades of difference, not only in Origen, but in 
several of the Fathers, even in Augustine; but in none of 
them, with the single exception of Gregory of Nyssen, is the 
death of Christ ever exhibited as an offering paid directly and 
properly toSatan. The other Gregory—Gregory of Nazianzen 
—expressly repudiated the idea as one not to be thought of. 
Augustine also, while in one of his earliest performances, the 
treatise, ‘De Libero Arbitrio,” he had spoken in strong terms 
of the right of Satan, from which we need to be redeemed, to 
hold us in bondage, as if it were in itself a thing to be respected; 
yet in his work on the “ Trinity”—one of the latest and most 
matured of his productions (though well-nigh ignored by 
Baur)—he canta guards and qualifies his language, so as to 
shew that he regarded Satan merely as an instrument, the 
executioner of a sentence not his own. Satan possessed man 
“as if by a just right” (tanquam jure integro) ; and Christ was 
humbled unto death, “in order that he, as innocent, being 
slain, by the wicked one, who acted as by a just right (velut 
gequo jure) against us, might by a just right overcome him, and 
so lead the captivity on account of sin again captive” (iv. 13). 
Indeed, the representation in respect to Satan had commonly 
something in it of an apologetic aim, and was adapted, often, 
certainly, with too much licence, to the notions of Satanic 
power and agency, which, from various quarters, pressed into 
the church, and led to manifold extravagances. In so far as 
it met with any countenance worth naming, it received long 
ago its fair and reasonable explanation in Anselm, “I sup- 
pose,” says he, “ that they who think that the devil has some 
just claims to the possession of man, are led to this opinion, 
because they see it is just that man should be delivered up to 
be tormented by the devil; and just, that God should permit 
this ; and, on that account, they suppose it to be just that the 
devil should bring that torment upon man,” (Cur. Deus Homo. 
i. sec. 7). In reality, therefore, it was God’s justice which 
gave to the devil such right or power as he has over sinful 
men, and the same justice, of course, which behoved to be 
satisfied, when that right was to be cancelled. 

Besides, the representation in question has respect only to 
the redemptive, not to the atoning aspect of Christ’s work ; 
and pose who was ever running into the extremes of 
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speculation, and can, on no account, be regarded as a fair 
representative of the doctrinal views of the church, could dis- 
tinguish well enough in his better moments, between these 
two aspects of the death of Christ. Thus, in his commentary 
on Rom. iii. sec. 8, after having looked at it as a redemption 
whereby we are delivered from those who had held us in 
bondage, through Christ giving himself for us into their hands; 
he proceeds, “ Now the apostle rises to something higher, and 
says, being justified freely by His grace through the redemption 
that is im Christ, so that, through the sacrifice of his own aA 
he might make God propitious to man, and might thereby 
shew his righteousness by the remission of the sins which they 
had contracted when in the service of the worst of tyrants. 
For God is just, and could not justify the unjust; therefore 
he wished for the intervention of a mediator, that through 
faith on him they might be justified, who could not be justified 
by their own deeds.” It is true that the philosophic and 
ascetic tendencies of Origen exercised a warping influence over 
his mind; that, consequently, there are other things in his 
writings which indicate loose notions as to the kind of atone- 
ment that might have been accepted for the pardon of sin. 
But there is hardly a point of theology in respect to which 
there has not to be bts very much the same kind of admis- 
sion ; for in Origen, one can never proceed far without meet- 
ing with unguarded thoughts and crude speculations, while 
yet, no one competent to judge and dealing fairly by the writer, 
will allow such things to form any serious abatements on the 
orthodoxy of the age, or even on the substantial orthodoxy of 
Origen himself. 

We close by again expressing regret, that guides so partial 
and inadequate from their own defective position to represent 
aright the views of the sounder portion of the ancient church, 
should have come to be so generally followed. Even Hagen- 
bach has yielded too implicitly to their direction, We have 
already pointed to one proof of this, and shall simply notice 
another. After mentioning the extravagant view of ys | 
of Nyssen, he says, “But the notion of a debt paid to God, 
which was first propounded by Athanasius, increasingly gained 
ground.” First propounded by Athanasius! Why, it was 
most distinctly stated by Irenzus in the passages recently 
quoted from his writings, long before Athanasius was born. 
When Mr Thompson also, in his Bampton Lecture (for 1853), 
says, that “the idea of a ransom paid to Satan, prevailed from 
the time of Ireneus to the twelfth century” (p. 169); the 
statement is too unqualified, though it is somewhat modified 
by the subsequent remark, that “in the writings of those who 
held it, there were materials for contradicting it, and they 
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themselves were not insensible to its incongruity with the rest 
of their views.” But Mr Jowett here, as in so many other 
things connected with doctrinal developments, casts such minor 
aberrations into the shade. In his historical outline of the 
doctrine of the atonement, while acknowldgeing Baur as his 
main authority, he quite “ out-Herods Herod.” Theology,* he 
tells us at the outset, “sprang up in the first ages independently 
of Scripture;” it came, it seems, from every quarter of the 
heavens but the right one. Then, in regard more particularly 
‘to the primitive doctrine of the atonement, “the peculiarity lay 
here—in the relation to which the work of Christ was supposed 
to stand to the powers of evil. In the first ages we are beset 
with shadows of an under world, which hovers on the confines 
of Christianity. From Origen downwards pgs 4 then, from 
the first ages,| with some traces of an earlier opinion of the 
same kind perhaps of Gnostic origin, it was a prevailing, though 
not quite universal, belief among the fathers, that the death of 
Christ was a satisfaction, not to God, but to the devil—[not 
quite universal indeed, since it was distinctly propounded by 
but one of them, and even he does not so entirely confound 
satisfaction with ransom]. Man, by having sinned, passed 
into the power of the evil one, who acquired a real right over 
him, which could not be taken away without compensation. 
Christ offered himself as this compensation, which the devil 
eagerly accepted, as worth more than all mankind.” It is thus 
that historical criticism, in seeking to be clever and dashing, 
becomes essentially untrue ; grasping only some of the odder 
features of the subject, it presents but a smart caricature, 
instead of the living reality. If the all here given were the 
all of history, the development of Christian thought and 
action in the early church might justly be pronounced an inex- 
plicable riddle. 





Art. II]. —Unitarian Tendencies. 

The Coming Church and its Clergy. An Address at the Mead- 
ville Theological School. By Samvuzt Osaoop, Minister of 
the Church of the Messiah in New York. Second Edition. 
1859. 

The Suspense of Faith, An Address to the Alumni of ‘the 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., July 19. 1859 ; a Sequel 
to the Suspense of Faith; Re-statements of Christian Doctrine 
in Twenty-five Sermons. By Henry W. Bzttows, Minister 
of All Souls’ Church, New York. 1860. 

Tut Unitarian body in this country is passing through a 


crisis, and its leaders are conscious of it. They are looking to 
. * Epistles of Paul, vol. ii. p. 568, 2d ed. 
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the future—to the Coming Church, with strong solicitude. 
Some able men have left their ranks ; others are wavering. 
No denomination in Protestant Christendom is more contrasted 
with the original Unitarianism of England and New England, 
than the Episcopal Church ; and yet it is to this Church that 
many of the refugees are flocking: and Dr Bellows says that 
it is the most respectable Church in Christendom. Unitarian- 
ism, as ultra-Protestant, is of course vitally antagonistic to 
Romanism ; but now the same authority informs us, “that the 
Roman Catholic and the Unitarian have more sympathy than 
any of the intermediate sects of Christendom,” on the principle, 
we suppose, that extremes touch ; coupled with the fact, that 
antagonistic forces are at work among the Unitarians them- 
selves. Liturgy, sacraments, the visible institutions and ex- 
ternal order of the church, are beginning to be moving powers 
among the men and churches which were most alien from 
them not twenty-five years ago. Besides these tendencies, 
there are also those of a totally different and opposite character 
in the same communion. Some of its representatives embrace 
the philosophy and destructive criticism, if not of Strauss, yet 
of the school of Tiibingen, as to early Christianity, and the 
first shaping of Christian dogmas. A bald deism and bold 
radicalism have indeed separated Theodore Parker from their 
external communion, but all his teachings are the logical re- 
sults of some principles held and avowed by many Unitarians, 
who are kept from following him, not by these principles, but 
by faith in a positive and specific external revelation. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson rspresents another class, amalgamating trans- 
cendentalism and individualism, and, if holding, not stating, a 
belief in a personal God, as a salutary article of faith. And be- 
tween these extreme views there is every shade of doctrinal and 
philosophical opinion, finding advocates among men connected 
or sympathizing with this one denomination. Some are conser- 
vative Unitarians, and find no reason or impulse in themselves 
for this strange ferment. Others have a decided mystical ten- 
dency, the most remote from the clear, sharp understanding, 
and common-sense vision of their ancestors, Some still write 
finished essays, in irreproachable English, upon religious and 
ethical themes, recommending virtue in classic forms to culti- 
vated minds, and rising to occasional eloquence upon the dig- 
nity of human nature and the religious aspirations of the soul. 
But the stronger and more thoughtful minds, not content with 
polished phrases and shaded truths, are grappling more ear- 
nestly with the great questions that centre in the words Sin, 
Redemption, Incarnation, and the Church. 

Two such minds worthily represent the Unitarian denomina- 
tion in the city of New York. They are both men of a high 
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order of intellectual activity, well-read scholars and effective 
preachers, and have repute and influence beyond the bounds 
of their sect. But they are very different in their character 
and posture. Dr Osgood, in his Meadville address, is more 
positive and constructive ; Dr Bellows, in his Cambridge dis- 
course, startled even his most nil admirari auditors by his 
frequent paradoxes, for which he offered no solution. Both are 
in an inquiring state of mind (if the phrase may be pardoned); 
but Dr Osgood is at the same time pointing the graduates of 
Meadville to the fair vision of a Broad Church, which is as far 
advanced as the ideal of an architect before he begins to build; 
while Dr Bellows directs our attention to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Protestant Episcopal, and an indefinite vista 
of forms and rites and sacraments and outward institutions, 
partly medieval and partly millennial. The latter likes to see 
the elements dissolved, and the solution in a ferment; while 
the former is anxiously watching for the signs of a crystalliz- 
ing process. Both are earnest men, and seem conscious of 
what is called “a mission,” but the mission of the one is to 
evoke the conflicting spirits, and that of the other to speak 
peaceably to them. ‘They are equally Unitarians in sympathy 
and profession ; but we cannot find that Dr Bellows believes 
Christ to have been essentially other than a man; while Dr 
Osgood recognises, we suppose, divinity as his proper essence. 
They equally dislike and preach against Calvinism—the former 
with intense scorn, the latter with a more scholarly caution, 
but both misrepresenting it as much as we should misrepresent 
them by calling them Socinians, Both of them, too, represent 
a modern type or style of Unitarianism, which is connected 
with the old common-sense Unitarianism against which our 
fathers contended, in what it denies rather than in its moving 
spirit, in the common rejection of certain formulas rather 
than in the philosophical grounds on which those formulas 
are denied. 

The address of Dr Osgood is written with the skill of a 
scholar, habituated to keeping his thoughts and words in en- 
tire control; his method is felicitous and progressive. The 
Idea of the Coming Church is first drawn in large outlines ; 
and then its functions are described under the three heads of 
“ Instruction, Worship, and Fellowship ;” or “ the Pulpit, the 
Altar, and the Pastoral Walk. The Pulpit is to present God’s 
Word to men ; the Altar is to present man’s soul to God ; the 
Parish is to nurture the life of piety and charity—that is, the 
practical reconciliation between God and man.” Under each 
of these points there is a condensed statement of the most im- 
portant aspects of these functions. “The Altar” is used, 
somewhat arbitrarily, “as the symbol or the centre of public 
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worship in its praise and prayer, and representing especially 
the Church Will, as the pulpit represents its Sense.” Here, 
tov, come out hints as to a liturgical service, to give both order 
and variety to the ministrations—significant of a tendency 
which is rapidly advancing among tne modern Unitarians, 
Some of the forms of statement have an evangelical cast: ¢. g., 
“We read upon the altar the truth of that Divine love which 
made Christ a living and dying sacrifice for man, and thus we 
accept sacrifice upon its Divine side.” . We “find our life and 
comfort in the precious tide that comes to us from the living 
heart of Him ot died that we might live. To us his blood is 
eternal life, and the cup of communion is the symbol and 
channel of an inflow of spiritual power and peace, which no 
ceremonies can limit, and no experience can ex] » ust.” 

Under the third head, “ Periodicity and Assimilation,” are 
recommended “a rational use of the accustomed seasons of the 
Christian year,” in the way of “periodicity ;”’ and a greater 
variety of subjects in pastoral ministrations, to correspond with 
the laws of “assimilation.” The “Organization of the Future 
Church” is the next topic, insisting upon the adaptation of the 
church toall man’s social and religious needs. “The Position 
of Unitarians” is then freely criticised; its lack of “propagating 
power ;” “an unbounded denominational pride, with little dis- 
position to do the rough work of winning proselytes from the 
multitude to fill up the side pews and the galleries;” “the fas- 
tidious taste, opposed to the fervour of a true church life ;” 
“the Sadducean leaven of worldly respectability and financial 
pride, which is the natural re-action against Pharisaic sancti- 
moniousness and superstition.” “The element of Divine influ- 
ence was made little prominent in the thought of some of the 
Unitarian leaders ; and the worth of virtue, and the rewards of 
a good conscience, were more insisted upon than the blessedness 
of a filial faith, the power of Christ’s graces, and the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit.” “ Our Liberal Christianity has not made 
its marks so conspicuously upon the structure and ritual of its 
churches, as upon the gardens, tombs, and temples of its ceme- 
teries. Surely we have ritualized death more effectually than 
life.” All this is to be remedied, he concludes, not by leaving 
any of the principles of Liberal Christians, but “keeping our 
place under the banner of our own tribe,” going on in a frater- 
nal and catholic spirit, and developing “ what the Protestant 
world now most of all needs, a truer type of independency—a 
type of Congregationalism that shall do for religion what 
liberty has done for education.” The statements here are very 
general, and hardly enter into the heart of the church ques- 
tion; but they at least shew an earnest feeling of the need of a 
more specific church life than is now manifest among the Uni- 
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tarians. And they imply throughout, that this church life is 
specifically different from that of any other form or mode of 
social compact and influence; that the church is a divinely 
appointed institution, and that its work can not be made over 
to any other institution; that it is to continue as a co-ordinate 
sphere, in some respects higher than can be found or realised 
in the state, or in merely educational training. 

But the most important part of this elaborate address is the 
first, upon the Idea of the Coming Church. “That idea is said 
to be “faith in the immediate presénce of God in man, in such 
presence especially and supernaturally in Jesus Christ, and 
generally in all men who receive the Holy Spirit, that gave 
him his Divine unction and supernatural Messiahship. ‘God 
in Christ, and through the Spirit with all true men,’ this is the 
essence of the Christian faith, and the fellowship thereby estab- 
lished accords with this faith.” “The Church of the Apos- 
tles began with the practical assertion of this truth, which our 
profoundest modern philosophy is now emphatically declaring 
—the truth that the complete or Divine Humanity is not con- 
tained in the individual man, but in mankind continuously and 
collectively, as regenerate and nurtured under divine influ- 
ence.” These and similar statements indicate the divergence 
of the modern from the older Unitarianism. They are, to be 


sure, somewhat indefinite, philosophically as well as doctrin- 
ally; but they rest on ideas which were foreign from that phase 
of Unitarian theology, which made such an abstract sun- 
dering of divinity and humanity. The doctrine is not ortho- 
dox; but the pre! is not inconsistent with orthodoxy. 


If taken strictly, some of the forms of statement might indeed 
be pressed into the service of pantheism, as when it is said 
that “the Divine Humanity” is contained “in mankind con- 
tinuously and collectively ;’ and that the “Broad Church” 
“ will believe in the Incarnation and the Atonement, and em- 
brace and complete them both in its Divine Humanity.” But 
we do not understand these phrases as excluding the position 
that in Christ the Divine Humanity is specifically and com- 
pletely realized ; for Christ is distinctly recognised as “the 
centre of divine influence, or head of the communion,” that 
is, the Church. If this is not the author’s meaning, then he 
has merely reproduced the theory of Strauss, that the idea of 
the God-man and the Atonement are not realised in Christ 
personally, but only in the race asa whole. But we suppose his 
view to be, that divinity and humanity are united in Christ, as 
the head of the church, really, truly, and inseparably. 

Dr Osgood then proceeds to give the difference of his posi- 
tion from the Roman Catholic and the Calvinistic or “ Evan- 
gelical.” Both build, he says, “upon the idea of God in 
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Christ through the Holy Spirit, and both build upon the sacri- 
fice of Christ for the salvation of the world: and so far both 
are right.” But the Calvinist, it seems, “limits this grace to 
the vicarious dogma and a mystical experience,” “to the 
equivocal idea of a vicarious satisfaction of inexorable justice, 
and to a mystical assurance of election ;” he regards “ hu- 
manity as utterly depraved, and God as implacably wrathful, 
and bases redemption solely upon the imputed merits of a di- 
vine victim, and the consequent release of sinners from an 
otherwise hopeless doom.” It is, we suppose, a fair rule to al- 
low those from whom we differ the advantage of their own 
statement of their own belief. Some few extreme Calvinists 
may have used phrases which, to an o ponent, seemed to im- 
ply that God was “implacably wrathfol ’ and that the believer 
must have “a mystical assurance of election ;” but this is not 
a candid statement of their real opinions. ‘ God so loved the 
world that He gave his only begotten Son” for its redemp- 
tion. And the “assurance of election” is not now held in our 
country by any denomination as of the essence of faith. Andif 
Dr Osgood believes, as he says he does, that man needs to be 
regenerated, needs to be saved, and that his salvation is of 
grace, and that the Church “is built upon the sacrifice of 
Christ for the salvation of the world,” we do not see how he 
can consistently deny either human depravity or “the vicari- 
ous dogma.” If consistent, he must be mere orthodox. Here 
are points, fundamental and essential, and where mere phrases 
will least of all suffice. Either man is so depraved as to need 
redemption, or he is not; if he is, if the need of redemption is 
granted, then depravity is granted ; if one died for all, then were 
all dead. And that redemption was either through the pro- 
per sacrifice of Christ in our stead, or it was not. If it was, “the 
vicarious dogma” must be conceded. If it be said that it was 
not, then the argument is to be conducted, not against the 
Calvinist alone, but against the Scriptures, when they declare 
so emphatically, that Christ “put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself ;” that he is “the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world;” that “Christ our passover is sacrificed for us;” 
that he “was offered to bear the sins of many;”’ that he 
“once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust ;” that “his 
blood was shed for the remission of sins ;” that “ now once in 
the end of the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself ;” that “he beth been made sin for us, who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousnes of God 
in him;” that “he hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us ;” “whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness, for the remission of sins that are past through 
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the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, at this time his 
righteousness, that God might be just, and the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus.” When “the vicarious dogma” can 
be eliminated from these and similar passages (and even Dr 
Baur of Tiibingen says it cannot from the two last), then will it 
be time to complain of “Calvinism” for holding fast to it. 
We have not the slightest objection to extending “the sphere 
of faith,” as Dr Osgood suggests; we believe that it does em- 
brace more than “the vicarious dogma,” that it allies the soul 
to God and Christ, and to God in Christ. We have no ob- 
jection to extending the sphere “of the divine influence ;” we 
believe that it does extend in purpose and providence to all 
created beings, and that it is far better to emphasize the di- 
vine than the human influence and power in matters of reli- 
gion. We believe fully and cordially in “the Divine Human- 
ity” as centring in Christ, and as containing the profoundest 
idea for the philosophy of Christianity. But that divine in- 
fluence is most needed, and that God-man appeared, for the 
redemption of a lost race. “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself.” Here is the key-note to God’s book 
and man’s history: and this is a more philosophical, and definite, 
and Scriptural formula than that which Dr Osgood gives: 
“God in Christ, and through the Spirit with all-true men.” 

We believe that this Discourse first definitely suggested the 
application of the phrase “‘ Broad Church” to the new Unita- 
rian development. But this breadth must be understood with 
reference rather to its hopes than its present superficial dimen- 
sions. It will be, perhaps, time enough to discuss it when it 
has assumed a more definite shape. Criticism at present must 
be entirely conjectural. 

In the Addresses and Sermons of Dr Bellows we find even 
a sharper criticism upon the current Unitarianism, and a 
bolder and less consistent view of what the future may have 
in store for that denomination and the human race. His views 
are propounded with ability, and under the pressure of strong 
convictions and feelings; but their effect must be rather to 
increase than to allay suspense and commotion. If he had 
been an orthodox man, he would have been a powerful 
wep as it is, he is eloquent, forcible and paradoxical. 

he full power of his vigorous intellect seems to be cut short 


off, when he comes to the points and statements where a living 
impression is to be produced. This springs from the fact that 
he is oscillating between counter currents of thought: his 
mind plays, like the electric current, between two poles, 
Some of his owe are destructive ; but ere you have con- 


victed him of radicalism, he becomes retrogressive. He feels 
deeply the pressure of the great problems of modern thought 
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and modern society, and is struggling to maintain a foothold 
in the midst of opposing currents, which at times seem to o’er- 
master him in turn. His position is that of a seeker after 
truth, and not that of a man whose feet are standing on a rock. 
And he loves the search: he enlists in it with the zeal of a 
hunter. Like Jean Paul Richter, he might say, “It is not the 
goal, but the course, which makes us happy.” 

The general spirit of Dr Bellows’s criticism of Unitarianism 
is decidedly retrogressive. His idea is, that Unitarianism re- 
presented the most advanced and progressive part of Protes- 
tantism: that the service which it was to render, as a sect, to 
the Christian religion, is about consummated : and that it now 
has only the choice between going forward into irreligion and 
radicalism, or stepping back into the main body of the Chris- 
tian host.* “The time has arrived,” he says, “ when Unita- 
rianism has this option, either to turn into Rationalism, and 
essential, though devout and pure, Infidelity (which in one of 
its wings it threatens to become), or to turn more decidedly 
into the church, carrying its wealth with it, to find there its 
own home, and the ideas and influences it has missed in its 
earnest and honest exile.” In his volume of Sermons (p. 18) 
he speaks in a different tone, as if the old Unitarianism were 
the only stationary body afloat: “What has gone beyond it, 
has fallen into Deism ; what has kept behind it, is still in mo- 
tion; what has gone one side of it, is compelled, sooner or 
latter, to fall intoits track.” We confess that this puzzles us: 
what is the “what,” and what is the “it,” here ? e do not 
know where to find that “sober Unitarianism of twenty-five 
years ago,” except by going back twenty-five years. And Dr 
Bellows is now giving it some of the hardest knocks it has ever 
received, and advising his people to look out for something 
else: “to turn more decidedly into the church.” He is not, 
indeed, as yet quite prepared to say what branch of the Church 
they had better join. The Episcopal church would seem to 
come nearer on the whole to his ideal; though some of his 


* We notice that Dr Bellows is already reported in Germany, where they 
have an extraordinary way of understanding our religious affairs. The Neue 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung speaks of the “ rapid self-dissolution” of Unitarian- 
ism in our country; and among the indications mentions that “ the influential 
Dr Bellows has proposed the founding of a new church, in which every one may 
believe what he pleases, while its worship is to be conformed to the Roman rite.” 
It also reports the secessions of “ Rev. Coolidge,” and “Rev. Prof. Hunting- 
ton,” and Rev. Dr Hodge’s proposition, that all Unitarians should unite in a 
belief in the divinity of Christ, as the only basis of a true chureh: says that the 
Christian Inquirer is every week making new proposals about the best mode of 
reviving the church life of the denomination: and that one of the most famous: 
authors of North America, the well-known historian Bancroft, is among those 
who, without formally breaking off from their communion, complain very loudly 
of the sterility of their doctrines.” ‘Theodore Parker, a few months ago, 
publicly renounced the Christian faith.” 
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statements, too strongly urged, have been interpreted as im- 
plying that even the Catholic is preferable tothat. But still, it 
would be unfair to infer that he has any idea of leaving Unita- 
rianism and becoming either Episcopal or Catholic. Yet against 
the many and powerful tendencies to infidelity and secularism, 
he insists urgently upon the idea of the church, upon a church 
order, and ritual, and a more definite statement of those doc- 
trines, which have been the heritage of the church from the 
beginning until now. ‘“ Institutions are the only instruments, 
except literature and blood, by which the riches of ages, the 
experience and wisdom of humanity, are handed down: insti- 
tutions are the only constant and adequate teachers of the 
masses, and are to the average mind all that honour, conscience, 
and intellect are to exceptional men and women.” We must 
have “the organic, instituted, ritualized, impersonal, steady 
work of the church—which, taking infancy into its arms, shall 
baptize it, not as a family custom, but as a church sacrament ;” 
“which shall confirm them . . . as they. attain adult 
years; . . “which shall make both marriage and burial 
rites of the immediate altar, and give back to the communion 
service the mystic sanctity which two centuries have been suc- 
cessfully striving to dispel, without gaining by this rationality 
anything except the prospect of its extinction.” (Address, p. 
45, cf. Sermons, p. 71). In another passage (Sequel, p. 37) 
he says: “Thus baptism and the Lord’s Supper I hold to be 
sacraments: not merely expressive and interesting rites, but 
the vehicles of special and mystic influence.” Just imagine 
some of the earlier leaders of the Unitarian movement (Dr 
Ware or Dr Norton), or even some of its present conservative 
representatives, uttering, or listening to such avowals! They 
would surely be as much surprised as Bretschneider was, when 
he read Schleiermacher’s Essay on Election. 

And not less would they be startled at much which the same 
authority declares in respect to doctrinal belief. We have no 
idea of claiming Dr Bellows as orthodox ; he is a distinct and 
avowed Unitarian. But his whole method of handling the 
matter of doctrines is entirely different from the tradition of 
his church. “The mission of Unitarianism,” he says, “ was 
not the destruction of any of the vitalizing ideas in the past 
history of the church, nor the offering of itself as the exclusive 
and complete truth, nor the extirpation of any dogma, deemed 
cardinal and essential by the current and constant mind of 
Christendom.” “The triune doxologies of the Scriptures, 
afterwards formulized in the Trinity of the church, were 
designed to give permanent protection to the profound Unita- 
rianism of the New Testament against liabilities to pure Deism 
on the one hand and Anthropomorphism on the other.” “Our 
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avowed Unitarianism, neglecting the Triune formula of the 
New Testament, and disowning the Church formula, has logi- 
cally degenerated . . . . . into a Unitarianism of Deism.” 
“ Our evangelical Unitarianism is the most scriptural Trinita- 
rianism extant It is in deeper sympathy with Athana- 
sius, and Augustine, and Ambrose—ay, with Luther himself 
—than their own modern disciples.” In another passage 
(pp. 24-6 of Sequel), “an incarnated deity, an external 
apparatus of doctrines and symbols,” are declared to be “ the 
essentials of religion.” “The theology of Christendom. . . in 
the Roman, Greek, Anglican and American Church—one and 
the same, because, probably, the only possible form in which 
the essential paradoxes of Christian truth can be conveyed,” 

“is destined, I suspect, to an eternal existence, and 
to be the permanent apparatus or body of divinity, through 
which the powers of the world to come are to make themselves 
felt in the world that now is. That theology best expressed 
by the earlier church councils, is partly biblical, partly eccle- 
siastical in origin. The attempt to return to a merely and 
exclusively Scriptural faith, is unconsciously to ignore and 
discard the existence and importance of Christendom and our 
common humanity, for nineteen centuries.” He complains of 
the current orthodox theology as “literalizing the truly Uni- 
tarian Trinity of the Bible and the early Church, into a Triper- 
sonal and Tritheistic Deity, which has resulted in producing 
an unscriptural, because a merely literal Unitarianism, ending 
in Deism ; and a spurious Unitarianism, even in the Trinita- 
rian body itself, ending in Anthropomorphism.” 

These, and similar avowals which we might cite, would 
seem to indicate a strong disposition to return to the substance 
of the old theology, especially in relation to God and to Christ. 
But we must not be too hasty with such inferences, even 
though they be made on the basis of declarations in the last 
written essay of the author. For in the volume of Sermons, 
previously delivered, but published after the Address and the 
Sequel, we find statements which seem inconsistent with the 
above concessions, if these are to be taken at all in a strict 
sense. He there tells us (p. 34), “The substitution of Christ 
for God... . is only the latest and least offensive remnant 
of idolatry.. . . . . Christ was a creature—a glorious and 
holy creature, yet a creature—and therefore as incapable of 
taking God’s place as he is now shocked at the worship he 
receives. [How did Dr Bellows ascertain this fact?] We 
may still hear him saying of his idolaters, what he said of his 
crucifiers: ‘ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do!’ 
Let us worship neither humanity, nor nature, nor goodness nor 
Christ.” And in the twentieth sermon, on “Christ, the Head 
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of all Principality and Power,” in some respects one of the 
best in the volume, we fail to find any more distinct an- 
nouncement ; the amount of it is, that Christ, by his influence, 
and in his church, is leading, as he has led, the course of his- 
tory, and all lesser, less spiritual, influences are subordinate 
and subject to this. But as to the person, the nature, and the 
work of Christ, there is no distinct opinion expressed. And 
now, we confess, that we are quite at a loss to know how any 
well-read student can assert that Christ is only “a creature,” 
and that the worship of him is “idolatry,” and at the same 
time declare that “an incarnated Deity” is essential to religion, 
avow a “deeper sympathy with Athanasius, and Augustine, 
and Ambrose,” than the orthodox have, and plead in favour of 
a return to the theology expressed “in the earlier church 
councils.” There may be some mysterious abstraction in the 
background, which reconciles these things; but Athanasius, 
Ambrose, and Augustine, and all the earlier church councils, 
would protest with one voice against the position that Christ 
was a creature ; resistance to this view is the very heart and 
life of all their teachings. To be both an Arian and an 
Athanasian, a modern Unitarian and a Catholic according to 
the consent of the earlier councils, is a feat which can be ac- 
complished only in a dreamy mood, and not in the light of 
clear reflection. 

Besides these liturgical hankerings, and these indefinite 
longings for a theology which shall be both Unitarian and 
Athanasian, the chief point of theological interest in the 
volume of Dr Bellows, is what he says upon the subject of 
depravity and sin. His positions and defects here are a key 
to the inconclusiveness of his system, and shew us, we think, 
why he breaks off just where he does in his reasonings, and in 
his theology. While some of his descriptions of sin and evil 
are as forcible as almost any that can be found even in Calvin- 
istic theology, yet his underlying theory about sin, prevents 
him from carrying out his positions to their legitimate conse- 
quences. He does not bring sin into its necessary relations, 
in the Christian system, on the one hand with law, and on 
the other hand with redemption. It is with him essentially 
“ educational” and “ disciplinary,” a “fall” into a condition of 

rogress. It is not taken strictly, as opposed to an immutable 
aw and divine holiness, and, consequently, is not viewed as 
needing satisfaction or propitiation. At the same time he 
allows that it presents an insoluble mystery; “If any man 
think he has solved the problem of evil, and reconciled its 
beginning, or its continuance in the universe, with the supposi- 
tion of the Divine Omnipotence and Infinite Benevolence, he 
has nothing left to learn, and may, indeed, boast of under- 
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standing the Almighty to perfection.” It is “a profound in- 
soluble mystery,” (p. 169). ‘‘Man’s weakness, sorrow, sinfulness, 
are facts, dreadful facts, of immediate and pressing urgency. 
You may not think it fair that an Infinite Being should have 
given you a precarious and exposed existence. But the fact 
remains ; you have a precarious and exposed existence. You 
may not understand the justice of hereditary weakness and con- 
stitutional tendencies to moral obliquity, but it does not change 
the fact,” (p.175). “There is enti, there is difficulty, there 
is seeming injustice—nay, there are terrible and awful issues 
hanging over us. They come from a mysterious source ; a fatal 
necessity ; they grow out of what we do not and cannot under- 
stand ; call it fate, call it mystery, call it Satan, but do not call 
it God. Atany rate call it not God’s character, if you ascribe 
it to God’s nature. God’s nature may involve tremendous neces- 
sities, may be grounded in inflexible justice, may require a hard 
and retributive code, may have something, or much, or all, of 
the pitiless mechanism of nature, sounding on its solemn and 
fearful way through the moral universe, without respect of per- 
sons. But we know little or nothing, and can understand little 
or nothing of this. God’s character we do know and can under- 
stand.” (Pp. 172, 173.) And so, with all this terrible background 
of evil, having its source even, it may be, in the divine nature, 
we must trust in God’s mercy and love, which we can under- 
stand. But that awful justice and this benignant love, that 
sinfulness and this pardon—how can we think and mediate 
between the two? Has theology here nothing more to offer 
than the statement, that sin is a fatal necessity, and that God 
has revealed his mercy to us? Is mercy the counterpart and 
solution of a fixed necessity? Has it any sense in such a re- 
lation ? 

This topic is pursued more fully in the fourteenth sermon 
“On the Origin and Quality of Sin.” “If Adam fell, the race 
rose by his fall; he fell up, and nothing happier for our final 
fortunes ever occurred than when the innocents of the garden 
learned their shame, and fled into the hardship and experience 
of a disciplinary and growing humanity.” And he refers, in 
support of this view, to the “popular hypothesis,” that “sin 
abounded, that grace might Mn more abound.” “ Would 
the Church consent to give up its Christ, to receive its unfallen 
Adam? But for the fallen Adam, according to its theory, we 
could not have had the risen Christ.” Very well: if over 
against the fall into sin we put the redemption in Christ, and 
if sin mean sin, and redemption mean redemption, and if 
without redemption sin be only evil and that continually—we 
have the substance of the theology which Dr Bellows most 
earnestly opposes. If grace be necessary in order to make the 
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fall, “a fall up,” if God must needs interpose for rescue—the 
theory that sin in itself is desirable, and merely educational, 
falls to the ground. And here is a point where strong and 
logical thinking will not be satisfied by evasive descriptions. 
We must take either the naturalistic or the biblical view of sin. 
If we take the former, we cannot flee to “ grace” and “ Christ” 
for the solution of the difficulty. Some of Dr Bellows’ state- 
ments, in fact, are very much nearer to the old Hopkinsian 
theory, “that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good,” 
than to any current orthodox opinion ; a theory which the old 
Unitarianism held in particular abhorrence. Only, on the 
one hand, he does not view sin in its real nature ; and, on the 
other, he labours under strange misapprehensions about the 
orthodox view ; as when he says, “that the radical vice of the 
popular way of thinking about moral evil, lies in the supposi- 
tion that God did not originally design or anticipate our earthly 
experience as a race ;’ that there was an “unexpected falling 
away from perfection, in our first ancestor.” Who, pray, re- 
present this “popular” view? Has the author never heard of 
the doctrine of divine decrees ? 

But we should do injustice to the writer if we failed to give 
other statements about the nature of sin, though they may 
seem inconsistent with his main position. He speaks of it as 
not merely a mistake, and weakness, but “a cause for self- 
reproach, remorse, repentance. It is not that one’s happi- 
ness is impaired, but one’s being wronged, and God’s holiness 
insulted or grieved,” (p. 231). And still more strongly : 
“Sins have a quality of irreparableness about them, which 
gives a certain awful and infinite quality to wrong. You can 
repent of sin; you can repair your wrong as far as others have 
directly suffered by it; but how can you heal the wound your 
sin has made in the principle of justice—how prevent your 
disobedience from encouraging rebellion and infecting other 
moral natures as weak as your own?” Now here is just the 
turning-point ; the matter is stated sharply ; the problem is 
put; the solution is to be given; and what does our author 
say? He rejects the “sacrifice on the cross” as containing 
that solution, and all that is left for him is to say—“ that there 
is evidently in the Divine mind one thing worse than sin, and 
that is, the absence of all opportunities of moral life and spiritual 
goodness.” But this, we think, with all deference to the honest 
purpose and plainness of the writer, is a mere slipping away 
from the point and problem: for sin is the opposite of moral 
life and spiritual goodness. And his own question looks him 
full and earnestly in the face: How can you heal the wound 
your sin has made in the principle of justice? He confesses 
that repentance cannot do it. What then can? Can any- 
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thing conceivable excepting the divine Sufferer and Sacrifice 
upon Calvary? But this solution Dr B. repudiates, and mis- 
understands. He says in another passage (p. 237): “ Posi- 
tively considered, sin may be no less an evil, wickedness no 
less a common fact, the perversity of human beings, and their 
depraving influence over each other, no smaller, than the 
Westminster Catechism, in its darkest passages, represents ; 
but Calvinism can give no account of the origin, nature, and 
cure of sin, which is not shocking to the heart, conscience, and 
hope. It makes sin as desperate, final, and overwhelming an 
evil in the sight of God, as it is terrible, trying, and hazardous 
to us.” But, what Calvinism makes, or what Calvinist ever 
made, sin to be “a final and overwhelming evil” in God’s sight ? 
This is mere rhetoric. A sadder and more terrible view of sin, 
and its consequences, is that which is given us by Dr Bellows. 
For according to him sin is a necessity in God’s moral govern- 
ment, it is a necessity to each and all of us; it demands re- 
morse and repentance; and yet the repentance cannot heal the 
wounds which sin has inflicted on justice. In fact we do not 
see but that he holds whatever is most difficult, “desperate,” 
and “terrible,” in the orthodox view, without the grand relief 
which is found in the provision for redemption. He believes 
sin to be a necessity, to involve certain irreparable evils, to be 
the necessary part and lot of all men without exception ; and 
then, by way of relief, he talks about education, and discipline, 
and struggle. But over against the fact of sin and death, the 
orthodox view puts a redemption provided on the part of God, 
to restore the ruin of the fall, and offered unto all. Neither 
view, it may be, solves the whole problem of sin; but the 
orthodox view leaves fallen man face to face with a proffered 
salvation. Which of these symptems is justly obnoxious to . 
the charge of “laying off our obligations upon a depraved 
nature?” which most “diminishes the sanctions of the moral 
law ?” which “encourages the soul to think duty a hardship, 
law a curse, virtue an impossibility, and salvation an adroit 
evasion?” (Pp. 238, 239.) Which theory grapples with, and 
which evades, the great moral problem, how a holy God can 
pardon and save a sinful creature, in consistency with the 
claims of his holiness?) We do not see, we cannot find, that 
this volume offers any solution whatever of this greatest of all 
moral problems. The author says that he has never been able 
to make out “much practical difference between those who 
affirm and those who deny the depravity of human nature,” 
(p. 259) ; that he has no difficulty in admitting that human 
nature, considered by itself, left to itself, leads, by its very and 
intentional constitution, to self-destruction ;”’ and that no 
man’s sense of sin is diminished by the fact that “his nature 
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inevitably drives him into sin.” And yet, admitting all this, 
there is only a partial and feeble recognition of the pressure 
of the main problem, which these very statements call up. That 
- problem has weighed as no other, upon the minds of the pro- 
foundest thinkers of the race. Paul, Augustine, Calvin, Ed- 
wards, and the Christian Church as a whole, in all its great 
divisions, have found the only clue to a solution in the atoning 
sacrifice of the God-man. The heart of the difficulty is not 
touched, as long as we talk only of God’s mercy, and divine 
influence, and moral struggles, and aspirations, and do not 
fairly meet the question as to the connection between the 
pardon of sin and the sacrifice of Christ in our stead. 

Upon this question the most definite statements of Dr Bel- 
lows are in his discourse upon “The Suffering Christ,” in 
which he denies that Christ’s sufferings are “ strictly substitu- 
tional, or literally vicarious.” But the substitution against 
which he argues, is that of a commercial atonement, or of a 
literal transfer of moral character. He seems to imagine that 
this is the orthodox view ; that Christ, in his short agony upon 
the cross, really suffered the pains of sin, and bore the actual 
sum of all the anguish from remorse and guilt due to myriads 
of sinners, through the ages of eternity ; that he suffered “as 
the guilty, or what the guilty suffer.” He seems to think that 
there is no intermediate view between this—which almost all 
the orthodox reject, and that which represents Christ’s suffer- 
ings as of the same kind with those of martyrs and philanthro- 
pists. But this is to neglect and not at all to explain, the 
emphatic and reiterated assertions of Scripture as to the inti- 
mate connection between Christ’s sacrificial death and the 
removal from us of the penalty of the law? “ who His own 
self bare our sins in His own body on the tree ;” by whose 
“righteousness the free gift came upon all men unto justifica- 
tion of life ;’ who was sent “to be the propitiation for our 
sins ;” who was “made of a woman, and made under the law, 
to redeem them that were made under the law ;” “in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of his grace.” These and kindred 
passages certainly put the sufferings and death of Christ in 
entirely different relations to our pardon and justification, 
from any recognised in this Discourse. Martyrs may help us 
in our spiritual conflicts and spiritual growth, but Christ alone 
hath reconciled us unto God. 

So hostile is Dr Bellows to the system, which he always 
calls “ Calvinistic,” so deep-rooted is his prejudice against it, 
that he says that Romanism is “a princely and magnificent 
theology” in comparison with it. “I say, advisedly, that if 
Protestantism endorses the vulgar notion of a God-cursed 
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world—a fallen race—a commercial atonement—a doomed 
and hell-devoted humanity—a mysterious conversion—a 
church, which is a sort of life-boat, hanging around a wreck, 
that may carry off a few women and selfishly-affirighted men, 
leaving the bolder, braver, larger proportion to go down with 
the ship ; if this be the sum and substance of religion 

then, it is not so true to human nature, its wants and woes, its 
various and manifold tastes, talents, and faculties, as the old 
Catholic system ; and that, instead of trembling at the growth 
and prospects of Romanism in this country, we should more 
reasonably rejoice in its triumphs, as the worthier occupant of 
the confidence and affection of the people,” (p. 165). Did the 
writer really weigh what he has here stated? Each clause 
admits of criticism ; the misconceptions are as numerous as 
the phrases. Does he not himself believe in a “ fallen race ?” 
Who believes in “a commercial atonement?” If humanity be 
fallen, is it not “doomed and hell-devoted,” without grace ? 
Can conversion be other than “ mysterious?” Is not the 
church “a life-boat” hanging round “a wreck?” Who believes . 
that only “a few women and selfishly-affrighted men” are 
carried off? And who holds, that “ the sum and substance of 
religion” is found in such caricatures? And then, as to the 
Roman Catholic Church ; by going into it, will he escape any 
one of the dogmas, which he so scornfully repudiates? Does 
not that Church hold, as strictly as the Calvinist, and in a 
more “ vulgar” form, tothe idea of a “ God-cursed world,” “a 
fallen race,” an atoning sacrifice, a “doomed humanity,” and 
that the church is only the only “ life-boat,” and that conver- 
sion is “ mysterious?” And does it not, besides all this, hold 
to sacramental grace, and episcopal succession, and auricular 
confession, and penances, and masses for souls, and purgatory, 
and papal supremacy and infallibility, and that out of its pale 
there is no salvation? Does it not trample on the rights of 
conscience, and is it not the foe of that free speech which allows 
Dr Bellows to say such things? If he went into that com- 
munion, how much longer could he talk as openly as he does 
now? What would he gain by exchanging the Calvinism, 
that has been at the root of our civil liberties, for the Roman- 
ism which denounces free speech, and a free press, and espe- 
cially all Unitarian heresies? Did Dr Bellowsspeak “advisedly,” 
when he wrote that sentence ? 

There are other points in these Discourses on which we in- 
tended to have made some comments. It would be an easy 
task to shew manifold apparent inconsistencies in one who 
writes so strongly, so earnestly, and who is striving so rape pe | 
to hold fast somewhere and to something, in the midst of suc 
contending influences. He feels the full force of the antagon- 
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isms, without being able to suggest any reconciliation. His 
strongest arguments and deepest convictions are all a revolt 
against Unitarianism as it has been, and an anticipation of 
something very different in future ; but strong ties, and a strong 
will, keep him for the present moored, though in the midst of 
astorm. He feels deeply that historical Unitarianism has 
been sundered from the progressive history of Christ’s church ; 
that it is and has been outside of the great achievements of 
that church, separated from its theology and from its proper 
life. And he knows that this state of things cannot continue ; 
and thus his justification of Unitarianism has chief respect to 
the past. He views it there as a necessary outgrowth of the 
Protestant principles of the rights of reason and of free inquiry. 
But he here confounds, as it seems to us, Protestantism as a 
religious movement, as a progress of the church, with Protes- 
tantism in its relations to civil history and intellectual activity. 
As a religious movement Protestantism is unintelligible when 
cut loose from the Bible, and from the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, Depravity, Regeneration, and Justification by 
Faith alone. These are its heart and soul, and the rights of 
reason and of private judgment are but its exterior form. And 
just so far as Unitarianism has abandoned these doctrines, and 
substituted natural religion and natural ethics for them, just 
so far it has departed from the true genius of Protestantism, 
as a religious reformation ; and just so far its results are merely 
negative, and have not contributed to, but rather hindered, 
the real progress of vital Christianity. Of course, then, we 
think that the fruits with which it will return, if it does, into 
the main body of the Church, will be fruits meet for repentance. 
Unconsciously, too, Dr Bellows exaggerates the value and im- 
portance of this Unitarian movement in relation to Christen- 
dom. To those who are outside of their pale, the first emotion 
is one of surprise at finding (in the Sequel), that the audience 
of All Souls’ Church “represents:” 1. “The Independent 
Congregation and Church” itself, there congregated ; 2. “ The 
Unitarian Denomination ; 3. The Protestant world; 4. The 
Nineteenth Century and this New Country.” This may all be 
very true, and consonant with the name of the church (“ All 
Souls’”) ; and it is in harmony with the philosophical ten- 
dency of viewing each particular thing in its connections with 
the universe. But, practically, we suppose that the same thing 
might be said, with equal philosophical justice, of one or two 
hundred other congregations in the city of New York. Learn- 
ing, thought, literature, culture, and wealth, high social position 
and moral aspirations, are undoubtedly found now, as formerly, 
among the Unitarians ; but not at all now in preponderance, 
even in New England. Asa denomination, Unitarianism has 
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been steadily losing, in relative importance, for the last twenty 
years. It may console itself by the reflection, that others are 
adopting its principles; we may also comfort ourselyes with 
the thought that its leaders are abandoning so many of its old 
positions, and taking up new weapons, both defensive and 
offensive. | 

There are not wanting indications that the controversy as to 
the Divinity of Christ, and the Trinity, Depravity, and the 
Atonement, is to be revived. The defection of Dr Huntington 
has already called out several earnest criticisms, Some of 
these have been written, apparently, under the influence of 
strong personal feelings. They attack his sermon on the Trinity 
upon exegetical and historical and verbal grounds; but in doing 
this, some of the writers make such concessions as indicate a 
very different style of thought from that shewn in the contro- 
versy thirty or forty years ago. The Unitarians have collected 
in volumes scraps of orthodox concessions; the same thing 
might be done with their recent literature. It is evident that 
the philosophical basis of the Unitarianism of to-day is quite dif- 
ferent from that of its leaders in the first quarter of the cen- 
tury. Thus the critic in the Christian Eeaminer says: “In 
our comments upon it [Dr Huntington’s Sermon] we wish it 
understood once for all, that we are not arguing against the 
Trinity as conceived by the early Church, and expressed in 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed.” “A triad of Christian sanc- 
tities—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—is one thing ; the doc- 
trine of Tripersonality, whether true or false, is another and a 
very different thing.” In a note, the writer says that he uses 
the word “ Trinity” in “ deference to ecclesiastical custom to de- 
note the aboriginal Christian doctrine of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,” and adds, “that the universal prevalence of the doc- 
trine itself in the early Church is patent to every student of 
ecclesiastical history.” ‘It is a matter of regret that ‘ Unita- 
rians’ of a former generation were led by their needful and 
timely protest against Trinitarian dogmatism into a position of 
seeming hostility, and, in some cases, of real indifference to 
this doctrine.” The same article, while contending that the 
Tripersonal doctrine is not found in the New Testament, also 
says: “ With the notion itself—the Athanasian conception of 
the Godhead—we have no quarrel. As an article of specula- 
tive philosophy, we have not only no objection to it, but are 
willing to confess a speculative leaning towards it.” This is 
another illustration of one of Dr Huntington’s statements, 
that “the ascendant school of philosophical thought to-day is 
unequivocally Trinitarian,” although the same article says, 


“that the audacity of this statement is too comical for serious 
discussion.” 
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As another indication of this tendency to dissolving views, 
we notice a letter going the rounds of the newspapers, written 
by Rev, O. B. Frothingham, in reply to the call of a new 
society in New York to be their pastor, in which they style 
themselves the “Third Unitarian Church.” He objects to 
this, in part on the ground that “Unitarianism is popularly, 
and not unjustly, regarded as a system of rationalism and mo- 
ralism, an intellectual system, critical and perceptive.” This, 
he says, does not correctly designate the “ Liberal Christians 
of the New or Spiritual School.” “We ought by this time to 
make it [Christianity] large enough to embrace Unitarians and 
Universalists, Friends and ‘Come-outers,’ in the same walls of 
worship and teaching.” This term “ Liberal” is certainly an 
apt and sufficient phrase to cover a multitude of opinions. 

We might easily multiply instances of the same kind, for 
hardly a Unitarian book or periodical is published without 
similar criticisms of their past history, and indefinite prophecies 
of a different future. Many old prejudices, which were taken 
almost as first truths in the times of their fathers, are now de- 
liberately abandoned. Yet we would not over-estimate either 
the intrinsic importance or the implied concessions of these 
changes. They do not shew that these writers are orthodox, 
in some cases they even imply a farther remove from ortho- 
doxy than the old positions. But they do indicate, as we have 
already intimated, a change in the statement of the points and 
in the method of controversy. They prove that an entirely 
different style of philosophy, a different and more liberal 
mode of judging the accredited formulas of the church, and 
even a different mode of interpreting Scripture, have been 
silently making their way in the Unitarian body. 

The Unitarianism of thirty and forty years ago was gene- 
rally, in speculation, upon the basis of the philosophy of com- 
mon-sense and of natural ethics. While allowing, as did most 
of its prominent representatives, a specific historical revela- 
tion, recorded in the Scriptures, yet they subjected its teach- 
ings to the criticism and standard of what they called human 
reason and morality, without any very accurate definition of 
what was meant by reason, or of the metes and bounds of moral 
science. The truths of natural religion and the maxims of 
duty were recognised; and the main effort was to find these 
more clearly and fully in the Bible. The tendency was ra- 
tional and moral, rather than strictly religious; and it was 
aided, though not initiated, by some New England specula- 
tions as to the nature of virtue and the natural ability of man 
to fulfil the moral law, taken out of their proper connections 
and limitations in the orthodox system. That God is one, and 
one Person; that, as Dr Bellows satirizes it, “‘it is very good 
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to be good, and very amiable to be amiable, and very happy 
to be happy,” and that man can and ought to be virtuous, and 
if he is not, that he ought to be punished more or less ; that if 
he sins a good God will naturally and readily forgive him if he 
will only repent, and that he ought to repent ; these, and kin- 
dred positions were held and preached, perhaps as earnestly 
and pv uently as they could be. That Christ was a kind of 
second God, that he is to be obeyed and loved, and that in 
some way his life and death had some important connection 
with our being reconciled to God, was not denied. But at the 
same time the resurrection of Christ was more fondly dwelt 
upon than his death, and next to the Dignity of Human Na- 
ture, and God as Father, the Resurrection has perhaps been 
the most favourite and inspiring theme of the most eloquent 
Unitarian discourses. But the Trinity, it was declared, espe- 
cially in the Athanasian Creed, involved, if not mathematical, 
yet absolute contradictions; the Incarnation implied a union 
of entirely opposite and inconsistent qualities, and led to as 
gross absurdities as the doctrine of transubstantiation ; the 
Atonement was utterly contradictory to the first principles of 
that justice which the orthodox said that it satisfied ; total de- 
pravity did dishonor to both God and man ; and Regeneration 
consisted in moral improvement, and not in a mysterious new 
birth of the human soul in the divine likeness. But such mild 
affirmations and strong negatives could not long satisfy their 
most earnest and thoughtful preachers, and accordingly Ever- 
ett, Sparks, Bancroft, Emerson, Ripley, and many others, 
abandoned the pulpit for more congenial work, under the in- 
fluence and pressure, in part, of a philosophical system, the 
very opposite of that which led to the original Unitarianism. 
This change began about twenty-five years ago, when Cole- 
ridge was studied, Cousin translated, German philosophy im- 
ported, and historical criticism applied ina wider and more gene- 
rous spirit. It was unexpectedly discovered that the principles 
of common sense and natural ethics could not explain every 
thing ; that they could not satisfactorily account even for what 
is in the mind, fo say nothing of the Bible and the religious 
history of mankind. Religion began to be distinguished from 
ethics, just as it happened with the German rationalism, when 
Schleiermacher opened his fruitful career. The new phase of 
thought was called Transcendentalism. Dr Norton and (the 
then Rev.) George Ripley had a fierce battle about it. Emer- 
son had already abandoned the sermon for the essay, and re- 
tired to the communion of nature and the world of ideas. 
Theodore Parker reproduced the criticism of Strauss, with a 
feigned sadness, and shewed to bolder minds what natural 
reason and conscience would lead men to; of course he was 
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left to himself, the only form of ban still retained. Brownson 
tried Unitarianism for a few months, and ended by writing a 
letter to Dr Channing upon the Eternal Generation of the 
Son. New learning and speculations have got hold of the 
Christian Examiner ; and the North American is conducted in 
a “liberal spirit,’ which no longer means, as once it did, op- 

osition to orthodoxy. And in fact it has come to be a favour- 
ite way of praising a Unitarian discourse, to say that you could 
hardly tell that the preacher was not orthodox. 

In the sphere of doctrines this change was indicated chiefly 
in the mode in which the divine nature began to be spoken of 
in relation to humanity. The abstract sundering of divinity 
and humanity, the conception of God as merely outside of, 
and apart from, humanity, has been generally abandoned. 
And the notion of a mere uni-personality is also relaxing its 
hold upon the imagination, where it was once so firmly fixed. 
The Arian view of Christ is consequently given up by the 
ripest thinkers; such a second deity, who must be called 
divine, but who is not truly so, cannot long be thought about 
as a real person by consistent and logical minds. Sabellian- 
ism, which in this respect is the opposite of Arianism, has an 
increased number of advocates. And a liking is even avowed 
by some for the Trinity, as a philosophical speculation. This 
change was indicated in the most significant manner in the 
historical discourse of Hon. George Bancroft, which about six 
years ago elicited so much discussion. Here it is distinctly 
asserted that “the truth of the Triune God dwells in every 
system of thought that can pretend to vitality;’ that “the 
idea of an Incarnate God carried peace into the bosom of man- 
kind ;” that “from the time that this truth of the Triune God 
was clearly announced, he was no longer dimly conceived as a 
shadowy causality,” but “appeared as goodness itself, incarnate 
and interceding, redeeming and inspiring,” “the infinite cause, 
the infinite mediator, the infinite in and with the universe as 
the paraclete and comforter.” Arianism, too, was here de- 
clared to be an attempt “to paganize Christianity,” and the 
triumph of Athanasius was interpreted as the triumph of 
‘“‘reason” over “the party of superstition.” Many among the 
Unitarians were then scandalized at these statements, for they 
had not begun to see and know, whither their own tendencies 
were carrying them; but some, who reproached this distin- 
guished historian six years ago, are now ready to avow similar 
opinions. Others, again, who deny that the Incarnation and 
Trinity are in the New Testament, seem quite fond of them as 
philosophical speculations. With several, the only remaining 
difficulty would appear to be about the application of the word 
“Person,” and its metaphysical definition. One writer, who 
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is considered in some sort a representative of the Unitarian 
Association, has recently said, in substance, that he has little 
or no objection to such a Trinity as is taught in the writings 
of Moses Stuart, Dr Bushnell, and Jeremy Taylor. 

As far, then, as the divinity of Christ, the Incarnation, and 
even the Trinity, are concerned, the old Unitarian system is 
losing its hold. Equally so is it in respect to the outward forms 
and rites of the church in worship. Here, as we have seen, 
there is a strong tendency towards a liturgy and ritual, and to 
reinstating the sacraments of the church in something of their 
old significancy. 

Not less marked is the reaction in relation to morals as com- 
wy with religion. None of these more advanced thinkers 

old the merely ethical system of religion with anything like 
the definiteness and tenacity with which it was formerly main- 
tained; in insisting upon the necessity of divine inftuence, and 
upon a specific religious, as distinguished from a merely moral 
element, many of them, in theory, are even far in advance of 
some thinkers who are reputed orthodox. They do not press 
natural ability, and the theory of moral government, and the 
abstract definitions of virtue and vice as consisting merely in 
volitions or exercises, into extreme and unscriptural forms. 
Repentance, without grace, merely in the use of natural ability, 
they would concede to be inconceivable, and subversive of the 
very idea of a religious state of mind. This is the case with 
both Dr Osgood and Dr Bellows; however far they may still be 
from evangelical formulas, they have at least thought and felt 
beyond the metes and bounds of a system of theology, which 
takes’ its constructive ideas and its shaping influence from the 
domain of ethics, and which frames all its definitions in accord- 
ance with an abstract theory of moral government. Neither 
of them would imagine for a moment that, by an assumed 
power to the contrary, and by making happiness the spring 
and end of moral agency, and by resolving all virtue and vice 
into mere exercises, they were very far advanced in either the 
theoretical or practical part of theology, and had the only 
basis for a theodicy. 

And this may serve to give a useful hint as to the best 
mode of dealing with Unitarian objections, and reconciling 
them, if we try to do so, with the orthodox system. Their ob- 
jections have sometimes led orthodox writers to lower the tone 
of their system ; the doctrines of sin, regeneration, and atone- 
ment, and even the Trinity, have now and then been softened 
down. The divine side of theology has been lowered, and its 
human side emphasized, so as to act upon those without. But 
just in proportion as any Unitarians are ever found approxi- 
mating to the orthodox system, in that same proportion it will 
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be found, that they cast off these innovations. No theory of 
power to the contrary, or of moral government, ever turned one 
of them from the error of his ways. The grand and mysterious 
truths and doctrines of the Christian system alone have such 
power or influence. 

As we have already seen, however, with all these apparent 
approximations to orthodox views, and softening of the rigour of 
the old Unitarian notions, there is still one point, in which the 
opposition of these divines to the orthodox system is almost 
unabated; and that is, in relation to the atoning sacrifice 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. And it is natural, it is, we had 
almost said, necessary that this should be so; for to concede 
this, is the total renunciation of Unitarian belief and fellow- 
ship, as distinct from the orthodox ; it is the turning-point in 
the soul’s deepest experience and vital renewal. For this 
matter of religion, after all, is not a matter of formulas or of 
reflection; it is the soul’s deepest experience in relation to its 
profoundest wants and needs. A man may hold to the Incar- 
nation intellectually, and to the Trinity philosophically, and 
believe in divine influence, and like the external order and 
services of the Church, and wish to have hymns and prayers 
and the sacraments fairly and solemnly celebrated; and he 
may still remain content in the fellowship of those who deny 
the Incarnation, and deny the Trinity, and insist upon morality 
rather than piety. But when he comes to know sin in all its 
power, and to feel its just condemnation by a holy God, and 
when he receives the Lord Jesus as the one only sacrifice for 
sins, and believes himself to be pardoned and justified only for 
His sake, so that he can truly say, that there is no condemna- 
tion to them that are in Christ Jesus ; then, and then only, the 
last vestige of Unitarianism is driven from his soul, for he is 
vitally invited to Christ, and lives the life he lives in the flesh 
by faith in the Son of God, who loved us and gave himself to 
die for us. 

What the ultimate influence of such discussions and changes 
may be upon the Unitarians as a distinct religious communion, 
it is, of course, difficult to prognosticate. If it be conceded, 
that their distinctive teachings and work have been rather 
negative and critical, than positive and constructive, then, of 
course, it is implied that their distinct organization is excep- 
tional and transitional. The most thoughtful minds among 
them do not believe, we suppose, that their mission is to propa- 
gate or develop Christianity on any large scale, or that they 
will make the Christian Church, in spite of its whole history, 
Unitarian. Individual societies may continue for some time 
to exist, particularly in our large cities. But just as far as 
the members of this denomination enter into, and heartily 
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appreciate, the general progressive movement of the Christian 
Church, as the appointed instrumentality for redeeming the 
world and reforming the whole of society, just so far they will 
feel impelled to leave the precincts of a merely local and 
strongly individual movement. And such Discourses and Ad- 
dresses are admirably adapted to promote this end ; not indeed 
by their direct teaching, but by their indirect and inevitable 
influence. Let the Unitarian ministry and periodicals accus- 
tom their people to hear the words Incarnation, Trinity, and 
Regeneration ; let them be told often enough that the historic 
theology of the Church on these points was substantially true; 
let them be exhorted to the use of the historic formulas of 
worship and praise, and to reverence for the mysterious power 
of the sacraments ; and then, let them feel the renewing breath 
of the Divine Spirit, giving repentance for sin and faith in 
the Lord Jesus; and it needs no prophet to foretell the 
result. The merely critical objections of their teachers to the 
names and formulas of doctrine, metaphysical and logical and 
exegetical criticisms of terminology, will have but little effect ; 
they will crave and seize the substance, and go where it can 
be found. The vital and substantial truths expressed, and best 
expressed in the grand old words of Christ’s church, from the 
beginning until now, in the Incarnation and the Trinity, in 
Justification and Regeneration, in the Church and its Sacra- 
ments, in the Resurrection and the Judgment, in Heaven and 
Hell, these will shape in the future, as they have shaped in the 
past, the religious history of a race, which became apostate in 
the first Adam, and finds its only refuge in the second Adam, 
which is the Lord from heaven. And any theory of a Coming 
Church and of a Broad Church, which ignores these vital and 
essential truths, is but a creation of the imagination, has no 
root in Scripture or in history, and does not appeal to the 
permanent and indestructible religious wants of the human 
race. 

The ultimate question to which the inquiries of the more 
profound and resolute thinkers, in the Unitarian denomination 
and out of it, are turning with increased earnestness, is, doubt- 
less, that respecting the Coming Church; or, rather, what form 
or forms the one church, the church of the Redeemed, will 
assume, so that it may still be, as it has been, the most potent 
and shaping power in the world. Both the writers we have 
been reviewing make their speculations hinge here ; their dis- 
content with the past and present is balanced and allayed by 
their hopes for the future. Both recognise, too, the fact, that 
a critical and negative and rationalistic tendency can never 
build up a strong and growing church. Individualism, and 
the right of free inquiry, and opposition to past errors, and the 
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truths of natural religion, and the principles of natural ethics, 
are not, and cannot be, church-building powers and factors. 
And vain, too, must be the attempt to construct a church, to 
give solemnity to its worship, and life to its sacraments, and 
efficiency to its preaching, and zeal in its works of evangelical 
propagandism, unless it is based on those doctrines and truths, 
which respond to, and solve, the highest problems of human 
thought and human destiny; sentimentalism and esthetics 
may have their part and play, if these other things, the great 
facts and dogmas, be presupposed. But without a knowledge 
of sin and of redemption, all the arts in the world, all that is 
beautiful and fair in ministrations and ritual, will pass away 
like some current fashion. The sacraments of the church have 
no significancy, and all esthetic adornment of them will 
be unavailing, when they are dissociated from those doctrines 
which give them their mysterious force. Without the system 
and truths of grace, no church can long abide in such a world as 
ours ; it will necessarily be resolved into some scheme of social 
improvement or moral reform. Whatever else the Coming 
Church may be and do, it will be a church of the Trinity, of the 
Incarnation and of Redemption; and it must, from its very 
nature, be ever doing its one work of redeeming men from the 
bondage of sin, and bringing them into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. 





Art. I1V.—The Theory of an Incarnation without a Fall. 


Dornev’s Entwickelungsgeschichte der Person Christi von den 
dltesten Zeiten bis auf die neueste dargestellt. Von Dr J. A. 
Dorner, Zweite, stark vermehrte auflage in zwei Theilen. 
Berlin: 1856. 


Five Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By 
Ricuarp CuHEventx Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: Parker. 1857. 


WE purpose to sketch occasionally the scope of recent discus- 
sion among Continental Divines on the Incarnation, and to 
throw some of their favourite speculations into the crucible. 
One of these, to which we shall devote the present article, is 
the theory that the Incarnation would have taken place with- 
out a Fall 

It may be proper at the outset, however, to refer more 
generally to continental opinion on the whole subject. From 
the first the Reformed Church acted, as we cannot but regard 
it, a wiser part than the Lutheran, on the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. She encamped on the patristic theology, and 
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made it her own.* The Lutherans, under the influence of 
ubiquitarian prejudices, and to vindicate their position, were 
for progress, and committed themselves to views on Christ’s 
person which can no longer be maintained. 

Calvin wisely held that further progress on this question 
was impossible ; and, instead of entering on a voyage of dis- 
covery, acted upon the principle that the conclusions of the 
Patristic theology, and in particular, the definitions of the 
Council of Chalcedon, were exhaustive.t The great writers of 
England whose attention has specially been directed to the 
person of Christ, Bull, Pearson, Waterland, acted upon the 
same principle. They were right. Of what use was a vague 
and aimless search, when the truth was, in reality, achieved in 
the early centuries? If opinion were in solution again, would 
it not, after a time, crystallise in the same or nearly the same 
form? Why should all be thrown loose again, as if nothing 
certain were attained, nothing on which the mind could repose? 
After the discussions of four centuries, it had become clear that 
conscience finds no resting-place till, so to speak, the deity 
and humanity of Christ equally enter into their rights. In no 
formula, where full provision is not made for both, that is, 
where they are not equally and completely recognised, can the 
spiritual mind, acquainted with the teaching of Scripture, find 
satisfaction and repose. But that formula was found; and the 
Reformed Church entered into these attainments as at once 
safe and felicitous. We have always regarded this as a happy 
event for her, and a mark of true wisdom. In the decisions of 
Chalcedon she could rest, and any progress since made within 
her pale on this great theme has not been gained by throwing 
opinion loose again, nor by indulging a random course of inno- 
vation, but by grounding the truth thus won more deeply in 
the doctrine of sin from which it is best reflected, and by organi- 
cally connecting it with the entire plan of salvation, which 
presupposes the great truth of the Incarnation at every point. 

The Lutherans adopted a different course. They contended 
from the first for an advance. They regarded the position in 
which the Reformed Church found it safe to rest as unsatis- 





* We may adduce the words of the most widely acknowledged Confession of 
the Reformed Church in proof of this. The Helvetic Confession says (chap ii), 
“ Quecunque de Incarnationis Domini nostri Jesu Christi mysterio definita 
sunt ex Scripturis sanctis, et comprehensa symbolis ac sententiis quatuor 
primarum et prestantissimarum Synodorum, celebratarum Nicex, Constanti- 
nopoli, Ephesi et Chalcedone, una cum beati Athanasii symbolo, et omnibus his 
similibus symbolis, credimus corde sincero et ore libero ingenui profitemur, con- 
demnantes omnia his contraria” The Confessio Marchica, sect, 2, re-echoes this. 

+ Calvin Instit. Lib. 4., cap. 9, sect. 8., says, ‘Sic prizcas illas Synodos, 
ut Nicenam, Constantinopolitanum, Ephesinam primam Chalcedonensem ac 
similes que confutandis erroribus habite sunt libenter amplictimur revere- 
murque ut sacrosanctas.” 
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factory, and argued that the form of doctrine and the course 
of thought, which came down as an inheritance from the early 
centuries, was already overcome in the progress of opinion to 
which they thought it necessary to give the rein.* Their ubi- 
quitarian theory, in a word, would not harmonise with it; and 
hence, we think, may be explained their present difficulties, 
and the straits to which they are now reduced by the course 
of speculation.+ 
The principal topic that has occupied, and continues to 
occupy the attention of divines on the continent, since the 
revival of a sounder theology, is the person of Christ. But 
whether we look at their “ Lives of Jesus,” numerous and of 
various merit, or at works which aim at a dogmatic exhibition 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation, it cannot be said that any- 
thing has as yet appeared, in the entire range of German 
theology, which can be accepted as a satisfactory and all-sided 
discussion of the question. ‘The reconstruction of this doctrine, 
the central one of all theology, to which, as to a converging 
point, modern thought turned by an inner necessity, has met 
with many disturbing influences ; and there is, by no means, 
that fulness of statement or success which leaves us nothing 
to desire. Nor is the cause of this difficult to trace. The break- 
ing up of the old Lutheran theology, committed to positions 
no longer tenable, and which its most enlightened advocates 
are now forced to modify ; and the Pantheistic philosophy, 
amid the atmosphere of which the discussions were carried on, 
go far to explain the taint which is found in their best works on 
the person of Christ. Opinion has, no doubt, advanced, and may 
be said to have entered on its second stage, and perhaps the 
more critical one of the two—that of formulas and definitions. 
The first stage, which may be termed that of new spiritual 
life, was passed in a constant collision with Pantheism. During 
this period we find on every side a strenuous, and, on the whole, 
a not unsuccessful vindication of the great truth, that the In- 
carnation took place in one historic individual, as contrasted 
with the deep untruth that the race, as such, is God-man. 
The theory, in opposition to which Christian divines were 
forced to recast their thinking and phraseology on this subject, 
ascribed to Jesus nothing beyond the discovery of an idea. It 
asserted a universal incarnation. This anti-Christian philoso- 
phy allowed to Jesus of Nazareth only the possession of a 
umanity like our own, and the consciousness of God-man- 
hood, which it set forth as a self-subsisting relation between 
God and man. Admitting that this idea dawned on the con- 





* See Thomasius’ Christi Person and Work, part ii. 
+ Thomasius’ Dogmatik furnishes a striking proof of the breaking up of 
orthodox Lutheranism. He is in inextricable embarrassment. 
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sciousness of Jesus first among the sons of men, it at the 
same time maintained that we could not affirm of any historic 
personage that he was God-man in a peculiar sense, or in a 
way above his fellows. He was just what all men are, but was 
only first aware of it. According to this notion, with which 
Christianity is eternally at war, and which outrages the deepest 
Christian feelings, a God-man, in the Scriptural sense, exists 
not; the unique character of Jesus ceases; he sinks down to 
the level of other men, with this single distinction above the 
others, that on his mind first dawned the discovery or the 
consciousness that he was what all others are—God-man. But 
of this our modern Pantheists, forsooth, claim also to be con- 
scious, and in an equal measure. 

The great aim of believing theologians, and, in a word, of 
all possessed of a Christian consciousness, was to establish, in 
opposition to this, that the Incarnation took place in a his- 
toric person, and in one only; and that he comprehended in 
himself a body—a multitude who have his life abiding in them. 
It was maintained as the deepest conviction of the Christian 
mind, that, instead of being one among his fellows, Jesus was 
the everlasting Head of a company who find redemption and life 
in him. All doctrine was now made to bear an immediate 
reference to Christ. This epoch, during which theology in all 
its departments was connected with the personal Redeemer, 
was the period of fresh life, sin and redemption being the pro- 
minent thoughts. Much of that freshness of thought and feel- 
ing attaching to the modern Christology, is coincident with 
this period. Neander, who may be regarded as the impersona- 
tion of this epoch, never went further. It is true, indeed, that 
the exhibition of the Incarnation as a subject of thought, or as 
doctrine in a rounded form, was by no means complete, nor 
eee accurate. But the faith of the heart was sound. 

ithout doing much, scarcely anything, in the way of defini- 
tions and formulas, they were content to view the Incarnation 
in connection with life, redemption, and union to God, of which 
it isthe source. That a fresh influence, like a new tributary 
stream, was poured into theology and the church by means of 
this tendency, cannot be questioned. For it is not too much 
to say, that wherever thought is in any definite way fixed upon 
this capital article of Scripture ; wherever, as in the instance 
to which we have referred, the Incarnation is held in faith, 
and regarded as the deep ground of union to God—of life and 
reconciliation ; it will be found that a renovating influence is 
shed both over doctrine and Christian activity, even though 
the scientific statement of the doctrine is not wholly correct 
or given in a rounded form. 

While it is admitted that all who thus regard the Incarna- 
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. tion receive in their measure the saving benefits, it is not the 
less true, that a misconception on this capital article of Chris- 
tianity is not innocuous. The history of opinion in all ages, 
and in every quarter, tvo plainly attests this. Nor is the mis- 
chief of an error upon such a topic soon removed; the very 
sacredness of the theme, putting a restraint on innovation anda 
reconstruction of the truth, when a definite view has once taken 
fourm in the community. An urgent necessity must exist for a 
change. This makes us all the more regret the fact, that Pan- 
theistic influences are not yet removed, nor Pantheistic elements 
yet purged from the Christology of Germany. At this day 
they are, to no small extent, still found in it. 

One of these off-shoots of Pantheism is the mode in which the 
NECESSITY OF THE INCARNATION is commonly put in the theology 
of Germany. That the Incarnation was necessary is admitted 
on all sides, but not unfrequently on grounds to which decided 
objection must be made. The exceptionable view to which 
we refer is, that the Incarnation would have taken place, 
though no sin had entered to disturb the harmony of the uni- 
verse. This favourite speculation of the modern theology can 
no longer be ignored. Though it was thought, in the past 
periods of the Protestant Church, that the theory had passed 
away with the Scholasticism of medieval times, where it had its 
seat, it has, in our day, reappeared abroad and at home,* and 








* Dean Trench expresses himself thus:—‘“It behoves us, indeed, to speak 
with hesitation and modesty on a matter like this. Had there been no fall, the 
conditions under which that transcendant manifestation of love and of honour 
done to man must have taken place, would of course have been infinitely dif- 
ferent. . . . But the thing itself, we may reverently believe, would not the less 
have been. They only reaffirm what has been the conviction of many theolo- 
gians, in all times, who are persuaded that the Headship of the race of man 
would have pertained to Him not the Jess, to whom all Headship of men or ot 
angels rightly appertains; all things in heaven and in earth being recapitulated 
in Him; since only in this recapitulation, could the race of Adam have attained 
the end of its creation, the place among the families of God, for which from the 
first it was designed. 

In this view, the taking on himself of our flesh by the eternal word was no 
make-shift to meet a mighty, yet still a particular, emergent need; a need which, 
conceding the liberty of man’s will, and that it was possible for him to have con- 
tinued in his first state of obedience, might never have occurred. It was not a 
mere result and reparation of the fall, such an act as, except for that, would 
never have been; but lay bedded at a far deeper depth in the counsels of God 
for the glory of his Son, and the exaltation of that race formed in his image 
and his likeness. For against those who regard the Incarnation as an arbitrary, 
or as merely an historic event, and not an ideal one as well, we may well urge 
this weighty consideration, that the Son of God did not, in and after his ascen- 
sion, strip off this human nature again; he did not regard his humanity as a 
robe, to be worn for a while and then laid aside; the convenient form of his 
manifestation, so long as he was conversing with men upon earth, but the fitness 
of which had with that manifestation passed away. So far from this, we know, 
on the contrary, that he assumed our nature for ever, married it to himself, 
glorified it with his own glory, carried it as the form of his eternal subsistence 
into the world of angels, before the presence of his Father. Had there been any 
thing accidental here, had the assumption of our nature becn an after-thonght 
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obtained a wider acceptance than at any former period. So gene- 
rally is it held by the leaders of theological opinion, and so seduc- 
tive and forcible is the form in which it is put by many whose zeal 
and faith are not less distinguished than their position in 
theology, that we think it high time to challenge the question- 
able shape in which it comes, and to test its merits, before it 
forces its way, with other too readily admitted notions from the 
same quarter, to a place among our English beliefs. It is a 
position that goes far to vitiate every department of truth, 
whether we turn our thoughts to anthropology or christology, 
when the necessity of the Incarnation is deduced, as it com- 
monly is by German divines, from the NaTuRE oF Gop or from 
the IDEA OF HUMANITY; and not from the fact that man, dis- 
united from God, was to be restored in the exercise of FREE 
AND SOVEREIGN LovE. Our modern divines think that they 
have found a deep truth, and intend, by the use they make of it, 
to under-prop the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. But it 
is a thought borrowed from the influences of Pantheism; and 
though there are different forms in which it is presented, in all 
of them it is alike objectionable * 

To adduce one phase of it : itisheld that the idea of humanity 
is to be apprehended as God-manhvod, and that, to give realiza- 
tion to this idea, it was necessary that the archetype should 
appear. And then it is set forth as man’s destiny to display 
this unity of God and man. The Incarnation is thus not 
viewed in connection with the doctrine of sin, which is the 
only rationale and ground of all Christian truth, but looked 





(I speak as a man), this marriage of the Son of God with that nature could 
scarcely be conceived. He could hardly have so taken it—taken it, that is for 
ever—unless it had possessed an ideal as well as a historic fitness; unless pre- 
established harmonies had existed, such harmonies as only a divine intention 
could have brought about between the one and the other.”"—Fire Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge. London, J837. 

* The German divines of note who express themselves against this theory are 
the exceptions, the testimony being so general in its favour. Kurtz, in his last 
edition of his work, ‘‘ The Bible and Astronomy,” has given it up. J. Miiller 
and Thomasius express themselves decidedly against it, the former being directed 
to go against the current by his deeper views of the doctrine of sin (see Deutsche 
Zeitschrift, 1853, No. 43), Thomasius standing on the old Lutheran orthodoxy. 
Philippi, too, has intimated (in his introduction to his Kirchliche Glanbenslehre) 
his opposition to the theory. 

But the great body of the German divines who have heen influenced by 
Schleiermacher confess to it with almost one voice. The ablest advocate in 
favour of it is Dorner, in his great work on the Person of Christ ; a magazine of 
learning equal to Petavius’, exhibiting all that has been done both in patristic 
and Protestant theology in historical succession, with all the distinctive land - 
marks in the development of the doctrine. This great work from one of the 
greatest of modern divines, to which we shall have occasion afterwards to refer 
more at large in subsequent articles, advocates this theory with the greatest 
energy. (See Entwickelungs geschichte der Lehre der Person Christi, vol. ii., 
430 and 1244). Ebrard (Dogmatik, vol. ii. 95, &c.), Martensen (p. 171, Ist ed.), 
Liebner, Lange, Schmid, Rothe, Ehrenfeuchter, Chalybecus, &c. &c., all eagerly 
contend for it as an undoubted fundamental truth. 
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upon as a necessary fat. It is exhibited as the completion of 
man’s creation: Christ is the blossom of humanity: and the 
end contemplated by Christ’s coming in the flesh, is the 
realisation of the idea of man; the same thing being repeated 
in every member of that new humanity which was to run on 
from that day to the end of time. 

Though thereisacertain truth underlyingall thisextravagance 
of speculation, just as some neglected phase of truth is in almost 
every error which happens to win its way to men’s approval, 
yet the deep and dangerous untruth of such a theory lies upon 
the surface. Man was never intended to be ought else than a 
creature made in the likeness of God, a dependent creature, 
without any thing approaching to God-manhood or identity of 
essence with the God-man. That is the only true idea of 
humanity; and where it is not admitted, these high-sounding 
phrases, which lift up man to a super-human elevation, in the 
same proportion do dishonour to the God-man. Humanity as 
such never was, and never can be, even in the highest perfec- 
tion that awaits it, an Incarnation; and the Christian con- 
sciousness of all the Redeemed would be violated in the most 
tender part by anything akin to such athought. The theory 
is contradicted, too, by the fact that no believer ever arrogated 
the consciousness of God-manhood, and that it never was, or 
could be, warranted by anything in the Christian Church. That 
view to which we have adverted, as making Christ and us one, 
was Schleiermacher’s theory. It is false, deeply false. 

But even where the Schleiermacher Christology is sur- 
mounted, in a great degree—and in men like Dorner, Lange, 
Liebner, it is surmounted—the theory in question still substi- 
tutes a wholly false conception of man’s created state. If we 
suppose, according to the theory in question, the necessity of 
an incarnation to make humanity correspond to its idea, what 
does this involve? It reflects on the perfection of that nature 
in which our race was created. It implies that it was imper- 
fect in its constitution and adaptation to the end designed ; and 
that it could not with its native powers, though exerted to the 
utmost, and with the divine aids within its original sphere, 
complete its destiny. If there still remained an extraordinary 
intervention to supplement and carry to completeness the act 
of creation which, by the supposition, was imperfect not merely 
in degree but in kind—that is, not as requiring a fuller deve- 
lopment into the perfection of its capacities, but deficient in 
its very nature—then everything is seen through a distorted 
medium. If imperfection, to such a degree, attached to the 
creation in its original and normal state ; if it did not already 
correspond to its idea, though capable of further progress, rea- 
son would be staggered. It would be impossible to speak of 
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the whole as “ very good,” or to vindicate the ways of God to 
man. This mode of viewing man’s original condition has a 
tendency to introduce a new gospel. Christ becomes the per- 
fected creation, the ideal of the creation which, till his day, 
remained incomplete: the Rationalistic notion that man was 
formed in a rude, untutored state, and that he, step by step, 
advanced in an ascending scale, is but re-echoed: and the 
whole is reduced to a natural process. We may speak of nature 
but not of grace ; for the Son of God, in his incarnation, is no 
longer the Restorer of the lost, but the Perfecter of the im- 
perfect. All is thus natural process, but not redemption. From 
such a mode of viewing the Incarnation, we find a certain 
phraseology becoming current, viz. that humanity is anew 
created in Christ ; a phrase, true in the sense of restoration to 
its ideal through the power of regenerating grace ; but as used 
by Archdeacon Hare, and certain writers of that school, that is, 
in the sense of a physical creation, it dislocates everything, 
introducing a scheme of thought that breaks loose from Biblical 
conceptions, either of the first creation or of the new creation 
in Christ. This is too self-evident to need proof. 

We cannot dissemble the impression that, under this airy 
speculation and the high-sounding words in which it deals, we 
find a perilous deviation from the truth. We not seldom find 
men by means of it avoiding the offence of the cross. Accord- 
ing to the Biblical view, which represents the historical appear- 
ance of the Son of God and his sufferings as conditioned by 
sin, there is no room for giving any sort of double foundation 
to the Incarnation. There is not first a natural necessity, and 
then a peculiar modification by sin. That stupendous fact isa 
means to an end worthy of such a cost, but not necessary except 
on the supposition of sin, and that mankind was to be redeemed. 
The Incarnation and the Cross are inseparable; but they are 
both means to an end. The expiation of sin; the vindication 
of divine justice ; the meritorious obedience to be rendered to 
the law; are the grand and only rationale of that infinite 
ogee which is displayed in the Incarnation and the 

ross. 

But the modern Christology, in many cases, looks askance, and 
with no full surrender of heart at the great work of atonement, 
for which the Son of God took the flesh. It seemed necessary, 
therefore, to find some other ground for the Incarnation ; and 
a natural necessity, founded in the very constitution of things 
in creation, was sought as a basis on which to place that in- 
dispensable and distinctive doctrine of Christianity. The pro- 
pounders of this theory seem to have felt that some ground or 
reason must be found for this stupendous fact ; and in order 
to obviate the appearance of having an incarnation which 
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accomplishes nothing that could not as well have been won 
without it, and to escape from the gratuitous and the arbitrary 
that must otherwise attach to this great truth, they needed 
another incarnation, not of grace, but of nature; not of re. 
deeming love, but of natural process. This hollow substitute 
has been sought. Another foundation has thus been found. 
But if the church were to accept that view of the Incarnation, 
and give this great truth not a single but a twofold ground, 
the inevitable result would be, and that, too, not far off, that the 
atonement, instead of being the principal object, would be re- 
duced to a very subordinate and secondary matter in this great 
transaction. The whole question would thus turn on the 
manner of the incarnation, and not on the thing itself. If it 
must be brought about in the course of history, and if it is 
viewed as springing either from a necessity in God, or to give 
a realisation to the idea of humanity, the historic Incarnation 
is only the accomplishment in one peculiar way of a result 
which must have taken place in any case. But if it flow from 
some inner necessity, what becomes of free divine love? and 
love ceases to be, if it is not free. Where is the self-moving, 
uncaused, sovereign exercise of that divine love to the fallen 
race of man? It is obvious that, to speak either of the crea- 
tion, or of the incarnation, as necessary to God, is in a manner 
to affirm that his happiness was incomplete in himself without 
them, or to hold that the exercise of his goodness was con- 
trolled by something not unlike the heathen fate. 

From this point of view, we can easily obviate the objection 
to the ordinary view advanced by Scotus, and repeated with 
one voice by all the modern defenders of the theory. They 
consider it unworthy of so glorious a work of God that it should 
be ushered in only by occasion of sin, and allege that this is to 
make it occasioned,* fortuitous,t accidental, arbitrary. We 
might at the threshold meet all this by asking, What possible 
application can such terms have to the free manifestation of 
divine love, which, surely, is under no necessary law? Is not 
this to live in a cloud-land of terminology, with no correspond- 
ing ideas? Is it not the very tyranny of nomenclature, or its 
pedantry, as the case may be? But looking at the thing itself, 
we cannot but affirm that it is no disparagement to the Incar- 
nation, to view it as brought about by the occasion of sin, 
thougb it was by no means caused by sin. Though the greatest 





* Ergo Christus est bonum occasionatum, 7.¢, occasione peccati datum. 
Scotus quoted by Quenstedt. 


+ Dr Schmid, as quoted by Dorner, says Pfingstprogr, 1831, “ dedvdgwrov 
sine redemptione quidni affirmemus? affirmandumque eo libentius, quo quisque 
magis veretur, ant tncarnationem Christi fortuitam aut peccatum necessarium 
judicare. 
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work of God, it is still but a work or deed, which can therefore 
be compared with the creation or any other divine act ad eatra. 

If the incarnation is not to be viewed as ushered in by occa- 
sion of sin, or in other words, among the category of MEANs for 
the production of a certain result, there is no other alternative 
than to view it as an END. And is it a safe mode of contem- 
plating it, to consider it as an ultimate object in itself, as an 
end for the ever-blessed and self-complete God? The scholastics 
who took this view of the matter, and especially Wessel,* set forth 
the self-manifestation of the Son of God, or the exhibition of the 
most perfect Being in his divine and human nature united, as 
the ultimate design of the Incarnation. It was thus repre- 
sented as sought for its own sake, or an object for Christ him- 
self. But though this act, like every other, will redound to 
Christ’s glory, and shew forth the riches and wisdom and 
knowledge of God, it is to think unworthily of God to make it 
an end. Such a notion tends all too surely to the conclusion 
that it is of the nature of God to become incarnate, and thus 
destroys the grace of the Incarnation. To affirm that either 
the creation or the incarnation is necessary to God, is Panthe- 
istic. There was no incompleteness or unsatisfied want in 
the blessed God, which rendered anything external a necessity 
to him. And it is not too much to say, that if the speculative 
defenders of this theory looked with less favour on Nabellian- 
ism, and realised the intercommunion in which the Father and 
Son dwelt from eternity, they would not so readily speak of 
any outward thing as necessary to God. A right conception 
of God’s completeness in himself, as the ever-blessed one, and of 
the ineffable complacency and love in which the persons of the 
Godhead dwelt before the world was, will always remind us 
that there was no unsatisfied want in him which the world 
was necessary to fill. The communicative goodness of God is 
free, and equally so is the Incarnation. There was a divine 
fitness that the infinite fulness in God should act itself out, 
and find an outlet in creation: but that arose from no want 
within, and no cause without. And so, too, the Incarnation 
arose from no inner want, but was the free and self-moved act 
of the Eternal Son. It would not be love, if it were not free. 
That the Incarnation, however stupendous in itself, is but a 
means to an end, and not an ultimate object in the divine 
economy, is a position which we must hold, if we would not 
open the way for that false and perilous thought to which we 
have adverted. But this relation of means to end is not to be 
brought within the sphere of ordinary thought, as if, in this 
case, the end must needs be greater, and the means subordinate. 

Nothing short of such means, costly and stupendous as it is, 





* See Uliman's “ Reformers before the Reformation.” 
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could suffice to bring about the end designed. And from the 
ineffable greatness of the means, as well as the end itself, it is 
called “so great salvation,” (Heb. ii.). The problem was, How 
a guilty creature could appear not guilty, how the partition- 
wall of human enmity on the one side, and of divine wrath 
on the other, could be so removed, that divine love could go 
freely forth, and man be once again the habitation of his 
Maker. This, moreover, was to be effected in such a way, that 
what had been the greatest wrong should be the occasion of 
the greatest glory, and God be more glorious in saving, than 
in condemning. The end contemplated was, how every at- 
tribute of God should be magnified, the persons of the Trinity 
honoured, and every want of man so fully met, that from the 
broken fragments of the first vessel, another should be formed 
with larger capacities of happiness and glory. If so great good 
could be educed from so great evil; if man, once estranged from 
the love of God, could, in harmony with the divine claims and 
the honour of the law, be made to stand in a still closer union 
to him, and be brought from the deepest misery to bask anew 
in the beams of divine love, with a nearer intercourse and a 
more absolute dependence than if no fall had been; who shall 
say that, though this is brought about by occasion, it was not 
an END worthy of God?* And though the means, and so far 
as we know the only means, involved the stupendous fact, that 
the Son who was in the Father’s bosom should be put in the 
sinner’s place, a substitute to bear his guilt and undertake his 
duties, which he could only be by becoming man, and thus 
uniting God and man, till in his one person the objective re- 
storation of mankind was complete, who shall say that this 
is occasioned, fortuitous, arbitrary, unless “it possess an ideal 
as well as an historic fitness ¢” (Trench.) This historic mode of 
viewing the matter, gave origin to that phrase of the Latin- 
hymn, though it is somewhat overdone and extravagant: “O 
felix culpa, que talem ac tantum meruit habere Redemptorem.” 
When Dean Trench argues for his ideal view from the fact 
that the Son of God assumed our nature for ever, “not to be 
worn a while and then laid aside,” he might have applied the 
same thought to another work of God—the Creation. God 
will not annihilate the creation, as if he had made it to glorify 
himself a while, and then to pronounce its extinction. But 





* Dorner, who sees every thing in connection with his favourite theory, says 
groundlessly : “ Whoever saw in the Incarnation the perfection of humanity, or a 
greater boon given in Christ than was forfeited in Adam, recognised, at least in its 
premises, the necessity of the Incarnation in the eternal idea of the world,” 
(Entwickelungs geschichte der Lehre der person Christi, vol. ii. 435). Se little 
— is there for such a conclusion, that it may be affirmed that every one who 

as pondered, Rom. v. 12-21, or reflected at all on the permission of evil in the 
world, must have come to this view. (Comp. Confession of Faith, 6, 1.) 
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we do not on that account say that the creation was a neces- 
sary act. 

The main argument for this theory, however, is derived from 
the Headship.of the human race. By Martensen, and all the 
defenders of this opinion, it is contended, that if the Logos had 
not become man, the human race would have been without a 
point of union, without a Head ; that there would have been 
wanting an actual mediator to lead over our race from a rela- 
tion of created dependence to that of spiritual freedom, and 
raise them from the grade of natural life to perfection. Where 
this language is correct, and not disfigured by the modern philo- 
sophy, as it too plainly is, it is an argument from what is not 
conceded. It assumes what we must deny, viz., that nature, as it 
is, still remains very much in its normal state, imperfect indeed, 
but not disorganised. Whether we think of distance from God 
or of disunion between the members of the race, the disunion is 
the fruit of sin. The bond to God being dissolved, a severance 
from each other followed. But the fact that humanity is again 
united in one body, by being recapitulated or gathered together 
in one Head, may be said to throw light on man’s original con- 
dition. Why may we not conclude that, according to the con- 
stitution of things, humanity had its standing in the Son of God 
as its Archetype, Head, and Lord? And if this is so, as Scripture 
clearly indicates, mankind was not constituted without a point 
of union, without a Head. Every person who has reflected on 
man’s original condition, must have come to the conclusion 
that the Son of God, apart altogether from the Incarnation, 
stood in a close relation to man as his Head. 

To assign Adam his due place, as the counterpart of the second 
Adam, while we contend also for the other side of the truth, 
That humanity stood in the Son, is confessedly a difficult pro- 
blem. We content ourselves with too things which come out, 
all too plainly to be questioned, (1.) The recapitulation of all 
things in the Son, by the constitution of nature, (Col. i. 15-16) ; 
and then (2), That the race was in Adam, so as to be all that 
one man, (Rom.-v. 12). Beyond these two points, we will not 
permit ourselves to theorise. We are canvassing a theory as 
not legitimate, and it becomes us ourselves to stop where 
Scripture stops. But while we do not intend to fashion into 
a scheme what Scripture leaves indefinite, or to affirm ought 
that is left obscure, the two points to which we have referred 
enter undoubtedly into the original constitution of things. 
And they are found in a new combination in the second Man, 
the Lord from heaven. 

Some, not content with accepting these two elements, put 
them into a system, and affirm that the Logos was the internal 
bond of union, and that the patriarch Adam was the external 
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bond. Thus Thomasius,* who views the matter in this light, 
maintains that the race would have developed itself normally 
from Adam, and that around him all the individuals, families, 
and tribes into which it branched, would have been again con- 
joined in unity. We cannot but feel that such a supposition 
assigns more than can well be assigned to a creature. There 
can be no doubt that the sinless life of Adam would have 
been reproduced in the human family, just as the organic ruin 
of our whole nature now is by his fall. But still the great 
Archetype to whose image the race would have been conformed 
was the Eternal Son, “ the first-born of every creature,” who 
would have apprehended man in all his powers, and carried on 
the development of his capacities through the Spirit, till he 
stood forth in his perfection both in body and soul. While 
standing in Adam as that one man, the race would no less have 
been conscious of being in the Archetype, from whom the stream 
of divine life flows down through time and eternity. And 
these two elements, though in a different manner, are combined 
in the second man. 

From this point of view, it is easy to dispose of Dorner’s 
main objection to our view of man’s relation to the Head of 
the human race. He argues as if the question at issue were 
reduced to this: Did God will man to be an organism, placed 
therefore in connection with a Head, in which the unity is as 
actually realised as the abiding diversity of individuals; or did 
he design mankind to be a luose mass of beings? This is just 
another case of arguing from nature, as it now is, as if that were 
its normal state. The race never was or could be such a granu- 
lated mass. Though Miiller concedes this as the original divine 
idea of humanity, such a notion is altogether contrary to the idea 
of the gospel, as a restoration. We deprecate the concession, That 
mankind was, according to its idea, a mere heap of unconnected 
individuals, a mere sand-heap, and not an organic unity. The 
idea of humanity, as may be proved by a variety of arguments 
is, that of a unity in multiplicity, constituting an organic body 
with its various members supplementing one another in a liv- 
ing head; and an accurate view of nature, as it is, suffices to 
prove this. The rich variety of gifts with which the Christian 
church has been adorned, and which are called forth in every 
age to ennoble and edify her, are only natural endowments 
distributed in the amplest profusion. They are not properly 
grace, but mental gifts with which men are created, and are 
therefore in the man before he is united to Christ, the church’s 
Head. And this sufficiently proves that man was originally 
created to be an organism. The Son of God would have been 
King and Governor of a Kingdom, occupying a close relation 
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to him, or Head of a body with many members, and with an 
infinite variety of gifts, to bind the whole in one and to sup- 
plement each other’s wants, without the necessity of an Incar- 
nation. The condition of things into which the race of man- 
kind is ushered by the historical Christ, implies, inferentially, 
but surely, that what is restored was once possessed, though 
mutably, in the creation-state of mankind. 

Whether the theory of an Incarnation without a fall has any 
root in Scripture, and whether it can be reconciled with a Bibli- 
cal anthropology, must now be examined. They who defend it 
generally claim for it nothing more than this, That Scripture 
does not repudiate it, and avow that it is essentially Christian 
speculation, based on the idea of God. Thus, Dorner,* after 
designating it a fundamental truth, admits that “the necessity 
of this truth will less commend itself to theologians who are 
wont to proceed experimentally and anthropologically than it 
must do and does, to those who, proceeding from the notion of 
God, acknowledge a Christian speculation as at once possible 
and necessary.” But if it has no place in Scripture, it cannot 
be said to belong organically to the substance of the church’s 
safe knowledge of divine things; and to the extent in which 
we search for knowledge by mere inference, the risk is incurred 
of savouring not the things that be of God, but the things that 
be of men. The propounders of the theory adopt it, because 
they think it befitting the character of God, without claiming 
for it, that it is evolved from Scripture, or that it is a repro- 
duction of adivineidea. Such a method of deducing doctrines 
may be in keeping with medieval scholasticism, but not with 
Protestant theology, especially in this age of grammatico- 
historical interpretation, which must as severely fence the 
domain of doctrine as science keeps theories at a distance, with- 
out the basis of a true induction. 

It is true that Martensen, the ingenious Danish divine, ad- 
duces a few texts in support of this theory, viz.: Eph. i. 10. 
Col. i. 15, 16; Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10,11. These are two 
pairs of texts on the same themes in cognate epistles, but do 
not prove the point in question. As to the first, (Eph. i. 10), 
it brings before us nothing but the recapitulation of all things 
to himself by the historical Christ; the same thought being 
repeated at Col. i. 20. The second text (Col. i. 15, 16), is the 
only one that can be said to have any application, even in ap- 
— to the theory in dispute—and to apprehend its pecu- 

iar scope, it is necessary to notice that, in the previous context, 
the design of Christ’s coming is explicitly connected with man’s 
redemption; and the verses under consideration are intended 
to shew tHat the work of creation and the work of redemption 
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are both effected by one and the same person. When it is said 
that all things were created “in him,” (é dur¢), and “for him,” 
(as durov), as being “the first-born of every creature,” the allu- 
sion is not to any absolute Incarnation of the Son, but simply 
to the pre-existent state of the Son, and to the fact that, accord- 
ing to the original state of things, the world was constituted in 
him. Though the introduction of this branches off from the 
mention of the historical Christ, the allusion is simply to the 
original constitution of things. The recapitulating of all things 
under Christ, actually come in the flesh (v. 20), leaves it rather 
to be understood that this wasthe original constitution of things, 
and that humanity had its standing in the Son. As to the 
second pair of texts quoted by Martensen (Eph. iv. 24, Col. iii. 
10, 11), they are an exhortation to put on the new man, and 
have thus a direct reference to the historical Christ and to the 
image of God renewed. But from this we not unwarrantably 
infer that this image, so restored, was once already possessed by 
mankind, in the creation-state. 

But apart from these texts, which have no reference to the 
question, there are not a few which plainly announce the de- 
sign of Christ’s mission. When we put these together, we find 
it said that he came to save the lost (Matt. xviii. 11); that he 
came to give his life a ransom (Matt. xx. 28); that he was 
made of a woman to redeem men (Gal. iv. 4); that he came 
into the world to save sinners (1 Tim. i. 15); that he took part 
of our flesh and blood to destroy death (Heb. ii. 14); that he 
was manifested to destroy the works of the devil (1 John iii. 8). 
To assign a different intention to the Incarnation, is not only 
to be wise above what is written, but well nigh a contradiction 
to the explicit and authoritative statement of the only design 
on which the Spirit of truth concentrates the attention and 
adoration of the church. 

But are we not entitled, it is replied, to deduce inferences ? 
And what would theology be, if this were forbidden? To this 
subject, which engages the full attention of the best minds in 
every church in ourday, it is impossible to refer in a merely inci- 
dental way, hen it demands ample discussion. But we do not 
hesitate to say, that it is not a legitimate deduction to infer a 
FACT as necessary, or to come by inference to a GREAT DOCTRINE 
of the faith, if it has no other evidence to rest on. The specu- 
lation in question is a mere inference, and deduced in # way 
that can satisfy no severe or rigid intellect that duly estimates 
the one source of knowledge. Are men’s minds to be tyrannised 
over, or held under the spell of visionary inferences, when 
imagination plays so large a part in everything to which men 
thus come? Ifthe theory does not lean upon the word of God, 
the ultimate authority, the absolute wisdom, the final standard 
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of appeal, but rather contradicts what Scripture does assign 
as the one reason of the Incarnation with which men’s minds 
are to be occupied, we may affirm that this is replete with 
serious consequences. It is fatal to the theory, but it is some- 
thing more. If we find a doctrine of the last importance, the 
very centre-point of the whole Christian system, placed on a 
new foundation, and that merely by inference ; if we find men 
not content with drawing inferences as to the ramifications of 
doctrine and duty, which they must do, but inferring a Fact, 
the greatest of all facts, to the danger of putting Christianity 
on a new foundation; it is calculated to suggest serious reflec- 
tions. 

The theory is, moreover, irreconcilable with a Biblical an- 
thropology. If Adam had a life in the Spirit and the divine 
image, which is the deep ground-thought presupposed by 
Christianity, it follows, that the elements were already in him 
by which he could have attained the full development and per- 
fection of his being. ‘The advocates of this theory, who have 
more or less of Schleiermacher’s views as to man’s original state, 
commonly speak of his commencing with a lower condition and 
rising to a higher. The more recent representations admit that 
Adam had a life in the spirit. But in doing so, they subvert their 
theory, because the idea of man was therefore found or realised 
in his creation state. The passage in J Cor. xv., which makes 
mention of a natural body and of a spiritual body, implies that 
the human being, though not yet seen in its utmost possible 
perfection, which it could not win till he stood the probation 
before him, yet contained in germ all that he could be. And 
the same thing is proved by God resting from his work and 
pronouncing all “very good.” A conclusive refutation of the 
whole theory, however, is to be found in the trial to which the 
race was subjected. What possible end could be served by the 
probation of man, if his nature were not so formed by his 
Maker as to come out of it entire? Let the theory in question 
look at this in the light of God’s character, and say, why this 
probation was imposed at all, if man in no sense realised his 
idea. Did the Creator give what was inadequate to undergo 
the trial? or, had man all that was necessary for the probation ? 
The latter admission refutes the theory; for the probation 
safely passed, the immediate result would have been that 
mankind would at once have entered on its utmost perfection, 
on a state of things beyond conception higher than it uccu- 
pied before. And the partaking of the Tree of Life, awaiting 
the successful probation, would, doubtless, have placed him in 
the incorruption and glory of the resurrection-state. 

But, on the contrary, if an Incarnation must needs enter to 
bring mankind, created imperfect, to the first realisation of his 
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idea, what would follow? The gospel would no longer. be a 
remedial economy, or a scheme of redemption, but a natural pro- 
cess, merely to carry on creation to its completion. What then 
becomes of the lost image of God, and of the entire parallel 
between the first and second Adam? That doctrine of the 
image of God is the deep ground-thought of Christianity, and 
we may recall the past by the future of our destiny. The 
creation-state had every thing akin to the restoration-state. 
The descriptions in Genesis and Revelation touch each other; 
and the Christian, from his inward experience of the Spirit’s 
work, gains something like a reminiscence of what creation was. 
Above all, when we look at Christ’s spirit-filled humanity, we 
have vividly before us what Adam was, with the divine image 
on his soul, and dominion over all things seated on his brow. 
That this theory of an Incarnation without a fall never found 
a wide or general consent in the Christian Church is certain, 
although at various times it has approved itself to individuals. 
Martensen, indeed, claims it as an ancient Christian thought, 
but without ground for his assertion. It may rather be called 
an opinion outside the general current of Christian sentiment, 
as is evident from the symbolic language of the Church, which 
believes on Christ, “who, for us men, and for our salvation, was 
incarnate.”"* We do find something like the adoption of this 
theory in a single passage in Ireneeus, though other passages in 
that Fatherare as clearly against it. It is chiefly in the Scholastic 
theology, with the character of which it has much in common, 
that we find the theory advocated at large. But it is impossible 
to look at a list of its defenders without observing how much it 
commends itself to those who have a, Pelagian and naturalistic 
tendency. Rupprecht of Deutz, Alexander of Hales, Duns 
Scotus, and several of his school, Wessel, Servetus, Socinus, all 
stand forth as its advocates ; and this partly decides on its value. 
Till within recent memory, the theory found little or no 
response in the Protestant Church of either confession. At 
the time of the Reformation, it was maintained by Osiander, 
who contended that man was created after the image of Christ, 
about to be mcarnate. But that speculation was refuted by Cal- 
vin, who says,t in reference to the theory of an Incarnation 
without a fall, that it argued too much temerity. It can scarcely 
be said to have found any footing in the Reformed Church ; 





* cigrevousy, tig %e.0rdv,—rby Oi nuts, rode dvdowmUS nai dic Thy Huwerégay 
owrngiay Cugnorombevra (Nicene Creed). 

+ Nimizx temeritatis est, says Calvin, when referring to this theory in his refuta- 
tion of Osiander, (Instit. lib. ii. 12, 4). It was regarded more as a speculation 
akin to Socinian tendencies ; as may be seen in Hoornbeck’s Socinianismus Con- 
futatus, (vol. ii. 256). For the most part, when it is discussed by Wendelin, 
Turretin, De Moore, and others, it is treated as a speculation belonging to the 
Scholastic age, and no more as a living form of thought. 
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and the’proofs of this adduced by various German writers in 
our day, as well as in former times, rest on an obvious mistake. 
We have only to examine the passages to see that there is no 
und for the allegation that several of the Reformed divines 
actually adopted it. It is only in our own day that the theory has 
risen into prominence, and threatens the church with mischief. 
But we have every confidence that the Christian consciousness 
of the church, which turns only ontwo things—sin and redemp- 
tion—will ere long oppose a barrier to its spread, sure that it 
never can be dominant in the Christian Church. 8. 


Norte.—With the rashness ot statement in which certain divines indulge, to 
gain support for a favourite theory, Schweitzer, by a sort of constructive process, 
ventures to state this theory as the doctrine of the Reformed theology, and 
——_ in support of the assertion are actually adduced from Calvin, Wendelin, 

ssenius, who are well known to have decidedly pronounced against it. Ebrard 
alleges that Bucanus of the Reformed Ror srern dy it, but the passage referred to 
only speaks (loc. x. 3) of the necessity of a mediator as Calvin does, (Institut. 
book ii. chap. 12, sec. 1.), though man had stood in his integrity. But this was 
done at the very time when Calvin condemned an Incarnation without a fall. 

When we ack to the old Lutheran divines, as e.g. to Quenstedt, they adduce 
a number of Reformed theologians as holding this theory. But it has been shewn 
by the younger Vitringa, in his annotations to the Doctrina Christiane Reli- 
gionis of Campegius Vitringa, that not one of these statements has any founda- 
tion. The same thing is set forth by Mestricht, p. 441, 

It must be noticed, however, that the peed Bacon did hold the necessity 
of an Incarnation without a fall very strongly. Thus he says: “I believe that 
God is so holy, pure, and jealous, that it is imposssble for him to be pleased in 
any creature, though the work of his own hands; so that neither angel, man, 
nor world, could stand, or can stand, one moment in his eyes without beholdin 
the same in the face of a mediator ; and, therefore, that before him with whom all 
things are present, the Lamb of God was slain before all worlds; without which 
eternal counsel of his, it was impossible for him to have descended to the work 
of creation ; but he should have enjoyed the blessed and individual society of 
three persons in Godhead only for ever.” (See Bacon’s works, Confession of 
Faith, p. 219. London, 1859.) 





Art. V.—The Life and Labours of Martin Luther.* 


Martin Lotuer, the German Reformer, was born at Eisleben, 
in Saxony, on the 10th of November 1483. His father, John 
Luther, an honest miner, went, after his son’s birth, to reside 
at Mansfeld, where his character won him the honour of being 
made a member of the Communal Council. Martin, the eldest 
of his eight children, was brought up, like the rest, on strictly 
pious principles. “I ama peasant,” said Luther, “and the son 
of a peasant, and it was not without trouble that we were edu- 
cated, All the wood for our fires was carried on my mother’s 

* This article, which appeared in the Revue Chrétienne a few months ago, is 
from the pen of the eminent Christian littérateur, M. Rossenu Saint-Hilaire, 
Professor in the Sorbonne. 
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back ; and as to my father, I owe all that I am to his toil and 
example.” In spite of their poverty, his parents, discerning 
that there was much promise in their child, spared no expense 
on his education. His father sent the boy, at the age of four- 
teen, to study Latin at Magdeburg. But money was scarce in 
the home of the Luthers; so Martin was obliged to eke out 
his subsistence by singing psalms and begging from door to 
door panem propter Deum, which was the custom of poor 
students in those days. From Magdeburg, where he had seve- 
ral times to suffer the pangs of hunger, he went to Eisenach ; 
there the Lord helped him by means of a charitable widow, 
Ursula Cotta, who, being a relative of his mother’s, and touched 
by his plaintive voice, took pity on the poor scholar, and housed 
him under her roof. His days of suffering were now ended, 
and his mental growth was rapid. Music, which had been his 
means of supporting himself, was henceforth his frequent re- 
creation ; but afterwards it became one of the most effectual 
levers by which he moved the masses of the people. 

By dint of industry and economy, Luther’s father had now 
attained a competence. Seeing his son’s progress, he felt it 
desirable to make him study jurisprudence, preparatory to en- 
tering on a profession. Accordingly, in 1501, Martin began 
his residence at the University of Erfurt, where he took his 
Bachelor’s degree at the end of two years. His fervent piety, 
and love of study, kept him from the disorderly life so common 
in universities. His career was interrupted by a serious ill- 
ness, evidently the result of overwork ; but he recovered, and, 
at twenty-two years of age, in 1505, he became an M.A. In 
the library of the Erfurt University it was that he, for the 
first time, saw a Latin Bible. Except such portions of the 
gospels or epistles as were in the services, no one then read the 
word of God, and Luther himself tells us that he had never 
before met with a whole Bible. We may, then, truly say that 
he found a lost Bible, and rather devoured than read it. The 
history of young Samuel, consecrated to God by his mother 
even before his birth, called forth his longing for monastic life. 
This purpose was confirmed by two powerful impressions,— 
when a flash of lightning fell close to him, and when one of 
his friends died by the hand of an assassin. In spite of his 
father’s efforts to dissuade him, he entered the Augustinian 
convent at Erfurt, on the 17th of July 1505. There his duty 
was to beg in the streets, with a wallet on his back, and to 
clean the drains. But the vicar-general of the order, Stau- 
pitz, interfered as his protector, and put a stop to this unworthy 
treatment of the learned young Master of Arts; and hence- 
forward Luther was enabled to give himself up without inter- 
ruption to his favourite study of religious books. 
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Nevertheless, though a very strict ascetic, he did not thus 
find the peace which he sought. For seven consecutive weeks 
he could get no sleep. “For twenty years have I been a monk,” 
he says; “I have prayed, and kept vigils, and fasted, I have 
endured both hunger and cold: but I was truly an idolater all 
the while, for I believed not in Christ, in whom I recognised 
only an irritated judge, and I sought the Virgin and saints as 
my heavenly sources of hope. I went to confession every day; 
but my conscience gave me no rest. If God had not sent re- 
lief, I should have put an end to myself in despair.” In the 
midst of this deep sadness, music alone had power to cheer 
him. On one occasion he had shut himself up in his cell, re- 
fusing to admit even his dearest friends. At fast the door was 
forced open, and they found him in a swoon on the floor. The 
only thing which could restore animation was the singing of 
a choir of children, who were brought for the purpose. At last 
his old confessor persuaded him to meditate on those words of 
St Paul (Rom. iii. 28), “A man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law.” Though Luther did not then take in 
their drift and meaning, yet a ray of light then shone into his 
darkness, and for the first time peace dawned on his soul, and 
hope through faith. The elector of Saxony, Frederick the 
Wise, in 1508, appointed the young monk to be professor of 
physical sidinnghe in his University of Wittemberg. It was 
not without regret that Luther accepted this promotion ; for 
he had taken a vehement dislike to divinity, that science of 
words and formulas, in which, at that time, the energy of the 
human understanding was thoroughly wasted. Aristotle, Peter 
Lombard, and Thomas Aquinas seemed to him very poor beside 
the Holy Scriptures, that living fountain whence he intended 
to draw a new system of theology. That was the science which 
he longed to teach. Being, in 1509, made a Bachelor ad Biblia, 
he at once found his true path, which he then entered to leave 
no more. His doctrine—that of free grace in Jesus Christ, 
and of man’s utter impotence to save himself by works—seemed 
new from having been so long forgotten, and made a great 
sensation. “This monk,” said a contemporary, “will at last 
reform the whole Church ; for he only builds on the word of 
God, on the apostles and prophets.” 

In 1510, some business connected with his convent called 
him to Rome. Luther was then a faithful son of the Church. 
At first sight of the eternal city, he fell on his knees, crying 
out, “ Hail, holy Rome!” On his bare knees he ascended the 
Scala santa, and in the spirit of a pious pilgrim visited all such 
spots as were deemed sacred. But in the midst of the scandals 
of the Roman court, the scales fell from hiseyes. During the 
time that he spent over one mass, others rattled over seven 
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masses, and ridiculed his slowness. He wrote thus: “I have 
only been at Rome for a fortnight; but I cannot think of it 
without a shudder. At table 1 have heard some laughingly 
boast of having consecrated the bread and wine by saying,— 
Panis es, et panis manebis ; vinum es, et vinum manebis. I 
cannot recollect, without a feeling of disgust, the indecent 
rapidity with which they said the offices. It all looked more 
like jugglery, than a solemn action.” But, at a later period, 
the remembrance of all he had seen at Rome strengthened him 
against his conscientious difficulties. “I would not for a 
hundred thousand florins have been without the knowledge of 
all that,” he then said ! 

In 1512, he was raised to a Doctor’s degree, the elector pay- 
ing all expenses. His then peaceable and honoured life was 
fully occupied by preaching and teaching. Going deeper and 
deeper into the gospel, he became more rooted in the doctrine 
of justification by faith, which he called “the master-key of 
the evangelical building.” Tauler, and the German mystics, 
had by degrees taken the place of the scholastics like Occam 
and D’Ailly, and they, with the Bible and St Augustine, were 
his daily food. His living faith in the Redeemer being 
strengthened, he often repeated, “Thou, O Christ, art my 
righteousness, and I am all sin. Take what is mine, and give 
me what is thine!” His sufferings and doubts had disappeared. 
All his letters of this date testify to the joy with which his 
heart was overflowing. He seemed to hear a voice saying to 
him, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee. The just shall live by faith.” 
It is strange that he did not yet think what a gulf separated 
his doctrines from those of Rome. Afterwards, when he be- 
came aware of this, he became a prey to fear, and to terrible 
inward struggles. For then he still trembled at the very name 
of heresy. Having once laid his hand on some of Huss’s ser- 
mons, he read some pages, and was delighted with the piety 
they breathed ; but suddenly he closed the book, filled with 
alarm at the idea of having read the work of a heretical 
author. 

We have now reached the time of the indulgences and of 
the militant life of Luther. In 1517, a Dominican monk, 
named Tetzel, appeared at Wittemberg, sent by the arch- 
bishop-elector of Mayence, who had contracted for all the 
indulgences of Germany. In common with all other —_ 
minds, Luther was revolted by the coarse cleverness of this 
vendor of pardon, and by the grotesque appearance of his sacred 
trestles. ‘Half-a-crown,” cried Tetzel, “is enough to save a 
soul from purgatory. The moment when the money drops into 
the box, instantly the rescued soul flies into heaven. . . . The 
Pope has more power than the angels, the apostles, and the 
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saints: these are inferior to Jesus Christ, while the Pope is 
His equal. Since his ascension the Son of God has committed 
all his power to the Holy Father till the last judgment.” Luther 
spoke boldly from his pulpit against this shameful traffic, being 
displeased to see his people desert the confessional to go and 
buy the pardon of their sins. But Tetzel was all the fashion: 
it was so convenient for the multitude to buy their pardon 
instead of repenting of their sins. Tetzel, provoked by the 
audacity of his opponent, thundered against him in return. It 
was then that brother Martin, after having written to the pre- 
late at Mayence, who never condescended to return, he fastened 
to the door of the castle his ninety-five Latin theses against in- 
dulgences. This isthe substance of them: “The Pope has not 
the power of remitting any punishments but those which he 
has himself inflicted. . . . Those who fancy that they are to 
win heaven by letters of pardon will go straight to hell with 
those who sell to them. The Church’s true treasure is the 
blessed Gospel of God!” 

The success of these theses surpassed Luther’s expectations 
and alarmed his humility. At the end of fifteen days they 
had gone through the length and breadth of Germany, and were 
received everywhere, in castles as well as in cottages. They 
weresoon translated intoallthe European languages. The press, 
that elder sister of the Reformation, with its thousand voices, 
spread them in all directions. “They race through all Christen- 
dom,” said a contemporary, “as if the angels of heaven had 
been the messengers.” Ata later period Luther wrote: “It 
was with fear and trembling that I had begun the enterprize ; 
for I undertook it alone and on the spur of the moment. For 
who was I, a poor monk, to stand up against that pontiff be- 
fore whom the kings of the earth tremble, and who even pre- 
tends to rule heaven and hell? No one can have an idea of 
what I then suffered. I was still a mad papist ; my heart was 
drowned in Popery, it was drunken! I would have slain with 
my own hand any one who refused to obey the Pope.”—Luther 
sent his theses to the Holy Father, with a very humble letter. 
“These are only monkish quarrels,” said Leo. X.; “but that 
German monk is really a genius.” However, he did not deign to 
send an answer : but others, the learned Dr Eck of Ingolstadt, 
the Dominican Hoogstraten and Prierias, the master of the 
sacred palace, did it in his stead. Brother Martin replied with 
@ vigour in which one could already discern bitterness, and the 
quarrel became vehement. 

The Pope cited the Augustinian monk to appear before him 
in sixty days; but, at the elector’s request, he consented that 
his legate at the diet, Cardinal Cajetan, should question the 
rebel monk. Luther set off on foot for Augsburg, trusting to 
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God and to his having the right on his side. He would not 
even have a safe conduct. ‘Three times he appeared before 
the legate. He refused to retract so long as no one could prove 
to him, with the Bible in hand, that he was mistaken. In 
spite of the Cardinal’s violent language he remained calm, with 
marvellous cleverness playing off the sophisms of his adversary, 
and appealing “from the Pope ill-informed to the Pope well- 
informed.” At last the legate, thoroughly excited, drove him 
from his presence: thoroughly alarmed he said, “I will have 
nothing more to do with this German beast : for it has in its 
head deep eyes and admirable reasonings.” He was obliged 
to give up the hope of intimidating Luther. They then tried 
to win him; but their seductions were as powerless as their 
threats and authority. The Italians shrugged their shoulders 
and said, “The German beast cares no more for money than 
for dignities. In truth, they know not how to lay hold of it.” 
The Cardinal insisted on the Elector banishing the monk from 
his states: but the Elector refused-to abandon his protégé. 
At last Leo. X. had become aware of the danger. One of 
his chamberlains, Miltitz, a Saxon by birth and a shrewd cour- 
tier, came to offer the Elector the golden rose, with which the 
pontiff gratified the champions of the faith. As for Luther, 
all kinds of advances were made to him: so that a poor monk © 
dealt with the envoy of the Holy Father as if they were equal 
powers, “Judas’s kisses,” said Luther, “crocodile’s tears,— 
nothing was left wanting to lead me back.” “For the last 
hundred years,” said the nuncio, with an ebullition of hypocri- 
tical frankness, “no affair has given so much anxiety to the 
lazy crowd of cardinals, and to all the Roman crew; and they 
would rather lose ten thousand ducats than see the strife pro- 
longed.” It was finally agreed upon that the two parties should 
abstain from any writings that might revive the quarrel, and 
that a pious and learned doctor should make out a distinct 
statement of the errors which Luther was called to retract. 
The nuncio fancied he had gained everything ; but clerical 
pride would not accept of a silence which looked so like the 
avowal of defeat. Dr Eck, the most fiery of Luther’s adver- 
saries, first defied the disciple Carlostadt, and then the master 
himself, to a theological tournament. According to the rules 
of honour, Luther could not decline. The contest took place 
at Leipzig, and, after having lasted several weeks, it ended 
without result, like all others. But the superiority of the monk 
was patent, even to the most strongly prejudiced. When con- 
quered at Leipzig, Eck obtained from the Pope a bull which 
excommunicated his enemy and committed his writings to the 
flames. By a last effort of Christian humility Luther wrote to 
the Pope that he was still willing to be silent,. provided others 
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were to be silent also. But the triumphant Eck paraded the 
bull and its anathemas through Germany. At Mayence, Co- 
logne and Louvain, the Reformer’s books were burned. He then 
exclaimed, “Since it is now the Gospel, and not myself, that 
they attack, silence is no longer lawful!” and a plain-spoken 
tract directed against “the bull of Antichrist” went straight 
to the real point of the question, the authority of the Holy 
Father. 

Already, in the Leipzig dispute, had Luther been enabled 
boldly to face that enemy whom hitherto he had only fought 
on his knees. He had sought in the gospel a basis for the 
Papal supremacy, and had not found it. From that time he 
began that ardent polemical course of which the boldness and 
vigour still astonish us, at the end of three centuries. In 
this unequal strife, where the pigmy attacked the giant, Luther 
is conscious of his own strength and understands the power of 
his attack. “In my opinion,” he said, “the affair is only be- 
ginning, and the princes of the Church cannot nearly see the 
end of it.” He knew that this strength was not his own, for 
he got it from the Bible and his conscience ; but he was wrong 
in not adding moderation. He answered the furious attacks 
of his foes with a violence, and even coarseness, which is con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity, but which was natural to his 
plebeian habits and the instincts of the German race. A child 
of the people himself, it was to the people that he addressed 
himself, and in their own dialect. Besides, this powerful lever 
and this rough hand were needed to shake a secular edifice. 
Put Melancthon in Luther’s place, and Germany would still 
be Roman Catholic ;—less excitable, but less powerful, he 
would not have made such a noisy onset, but neither would he 
have overthrown his adversaries ! 

The Reformer’s finest writings were dated at this period of 
audacious fervour, in 1520. In his Address to the German 
nobility, an admirable pamphlet in the vulgar dialect, burning 
with faith and patriotism, he made a pitiless exposure of the 
Roman hierarchy and its vices. Then, in 1520, also, such a 
heroic year as cannot occur twice in a lifetime, he wrote his 
famous Latin tract on the Babylonish Captivity. He there shews 
“the captive Church, and Jesus Christ the Pope’s prisoner, 
shut up in the dogma of transubstantiation.” He makes a 
breach in the Romish doctrine of the sacraments ; and in the 
gospel he only finds two,—baptism and the Lord’s supper. But 
all that was not enough to strike the eyes and the hearts of the 
multitude ; this needed something more than either writings or 
words ; it needed a decisive action, by which he should irre- 
trievably break off from the Papacy. Rome had burned Luther 
in effigy: now he had his revenge, and on the 10th December 
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he threw into a fire the Holy Father’s bull, with the decretals, 
the foundation of his power, and he appealed from the Pope to 
the Council, in the presence of an immense crowd, who ap- 
plauded him joyously. Different parts of Germany, according 
to their different tendencies, were filled with enthusiasm or 
with indignation at this bold stroke, from which one may date 
the emancipation of the Christian mind. Thenceforward, 
excommunicated by Rome, hated as well as dreaded by all 
devout Catholics, he helped forward the good cause by the in- 
creasing popularity of his own name. 

The Elector of Saxony filled the throne of Germany in the 
interregnum since the Emperor’s death. This interregnum, 
which lasted nearly a year, was very favourable to the Refor- 
mation. It was like a truce between the two parties, and by 
means of this time and freedom the new doctrines were able to 
a. But at last Charles V. seated himself on the imperial 
throne. Grandson of that great Isabella who enriched Spain 
by a gift of Grenada, the new world, and the inquisition, Charles 
could not remain neuter in such a combat: but he did not wish 
to begin his reign with severity. He wanted to hear the hereti- 
cal monk before he condemned him, and thereafter sent a com- 
mand to appear before him at the Diet of Worms. In spite of 
the entreaties of his friends, who dreaded for him the fate of 
John Huss, Luther did not hesitate. “TI shall go to Worms,” he 
said, “though there may be as many devils there as there are 
slates upon the houses.” 

On the 5th of April 1521, he set out with the Emperor's 
safe-conduct, and escorted by an imperial herald. Wherever 
he passed the populace flocked together: every one wished to 
see that monk who, by the strength of his faith, dared to brave 
him before whom the kings of the earth did obeisance. In 
every town, he was obliged to preach. At Erfurt, he fell ill 
from fatigue, but after being bled, he resumed his march, and 
he arrived at Worms on the 16th of April. To present himself 
before the Diet, it was necessary to give up the idea of pene- 
trating through the surging crowds omenalana in the streets, 
and to pass through some gardens. The very roofs were groan- 
ing beneath the weight of those attracted by curiosity. At the 
entry of the hall, the “condottiere” Frundsberg struck him on 
the shoulder, saying, “ Little monk, thou art hazarding thyself 
on a battle-field which the boldest of us would not dare to face. 
But if thy cause be just, march forward, God will not forsake 
thee.” Charles the Fifth was impatient to see this man about 
whom Europe was nearly as much occupied as about himself ;— 
but when he saw the monk, emaciated from fasting, judging of 
the work by the instrument, he said contemptuously, “That 
man will never make me become a heretic !” 
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On appearing before that august assembly, where sat an 
emperor, six electors, thirty-two dukes and princes, and thirty 
prelates, Luther could not resist his deep emotion. He was 
asked if he wished to retract, and, at his own request, a day 
was granted him for reflection. He passed the night in prayer, 
and en the morrow, in the evening, by torch-light, he appeared 
again before the Diet. He spoke for two hours, in German, 
with a strong and clear voice, and set forth, with the humble 
firmness of a Christian, the reasons which prevented him from 
disavowing his writings. The Emperor, little familiar with 
German, had but half understood him. Luther was asked to 
repeat his speech in Latin, and, notwithstanding his fatigue, he 
hesitated not to begin again. After him, the Chancellor 
spoke—“ Tell us without equivocation, in round and clear 
terms, will you retract?” “Since a positive and precise answer 
is required of me,” said Luther, “1 shall give one which shall 
have neither teeth nor horns. I can submit my faith to neither 
Pope nor Council, for they may err as well as I. If, then, Iam 
not refuted by passages of Scripture, I cannot and will not 
retract. HereamI! I cannot do otherwise. May God help 
me! Amen!” 

Luther did not appear again before the Diet. Many efforts 
were made to force from him a retractation, but he remained 
immovable. The Catholics pressed the Emperor to cause the 
heretic monk to perish, in spite of his safe-conduct :—“ If good 
faith were banished from this world,” Charles nobly replied, 
it ought to be found again in the heart of an Emperor.” On 
the 26th of April Luther departed from Worms, escorted by 
his herald, whom he ended by gaining over to the gospel. On 
the 8th of May, a rescript of the Diet placed him under the ban 
of the empire, and ordained that whoever should find him, 
after the expiry of the time allowed, should lay hands on him, 
on his adherents, and on all their goods.” 

The Reformer no longer had a roof under which to rest his 
head ; but friendship watched over him. The Elector caused 
him to be seized on his journey, and confined him in a solitary 
castle called the Wartburg. For an instant Germany believed 
him fallen into the hands of his enemies; but Germany was 
soon reassured by seeing, from the depths of this mysterious 
Patmos, “the new St John addressing his epistles to her.” This 
obscure retreat, from whence he braves Rome and the empire, 
even increases his prestige. Condemned by the Holy See, by 
the Emperor, the Biet, and the University of Paris, the pro- 
scribed one of Worms makes head against all his adversaries 
atonce. He agitates Germany by his writings, and holds public 
opinion in breathless arrest. Without for a moment abating 
this polemical ardour, he wrote, besides, his collection of ser- 
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mons, “ Haus-Postille,’ an inimitable model of Christian 
unction and of familiarenergy. He kept up that active corres- 
pondence with Europe which has no rival but that of Calvin 
for copiousness, and for the ease and variety of its style. It 
was, moreover, at the Wartburg that he undertook the crown- 
ing work of his life, the translation of the Bible, and completed 
that of the New Testament. But for this he required, like 
Dante, to create his instrument of which he means to make 
use ; and the German language issues forth, as it were, ready 
armed, from his brain, with a vivacity, a clearness, a cutting 
terseness and powerof which it has now lost the secret. Luther’s 
Bible is a national monument which France may envy Germany. 
Posterity has been able to correct a goodly number of errors 
in this laborious work, in which Luther associated with him- 
self several friends, Melancthon, Bugenhagen, Jonas, and 
Cruciger ; but it will ever continue the book par-excellence of 
that land where it taught the people to read, to believe, and 
to love. 

The Reformer’s health hovever, suffered from this sedentary 
life, so contrary to his habits and tastes. He longed to return 
to Wittemberg, and his prayers were fulfilled sooner than he 
had expected. During his stay at the Wartburg, Carlostadt, 
an adventurous spirit whom Luther had difficulty in restrain- 
ing, had, in his master’s absence, set himself free from all con- 
trol. The students, stirred up and incited by him, had carried 
away the people at large. The churches had been broken into, 
the convents pillaged, the images broken, the priests torn from 
the altars. On hearing of these disorders, Luther hesitated not ; 
he understood that he alone was responsible for the errors as 
well as the excesses of that Reformation which was his work. 
Longing to combat at the same time the adversaries who attack 
his doctrines, and the fanatics who do them discredit, he, at 
the end of nine months, came out of his concealment. On the 
7th of May 1522, he, all of a sudden, reappeared at Wittem- 
berg ; and acry of jubilee greeted his return. On seven conse- 
cutive days he preached against the iconoclasts, and disorder 
vanished as if by a magical touch. The national mind, in fact, 
had never ceased to belong tohim, and he resumed his dominion. 

Thenceforward he who had been proscribed at Worms was 
openly at the head of the Reformation, both to impel it and to 
keep it in the right path. 1523 was the decisive year in the 
work as well as life of the Reformer. His writings were in the 
hands of all, even of his enemies, who were converted by means 
of the very book which they wanted to forbid. Luther was 
more entirely master of Germany than Charles V. Saxony 
had become a house of refuge for the banished of other lands; 
and Wittemberg was a religious and intellectual centre. The 
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German press, so long silent, now awoke for the fight. In 1522, 
Luther published 130 tracts, and 831 inthe next year. Erasmus 
complained that no one cared to read what was not either for 
or against the Reformation. Luther, whose mood was alter- 
nately trivial and sublime, humorous and pathetic, made the 
lar yw chord to vibrate. Poetry, so indigenous in that land, 
aid hold of the first national feeling which had united German 
hearts. Satire, allegory, farce, dialogue, every thing became a 
weapon in his hands to attack the Papacy. The fine arts, as 
well as poetry, arrayed themselves on the side of this new idea. 
Albert Durer, the Michael Angelo of Germany, consecrated his 
severe pencil to the cause of the Reformation. Lucas Cranach, 
Luther's friend, sketched the vignettes of his pamphlets. And 
music, that second language of the German people, became the 
most active auxiliary of the reforming party and of its leader. 
His faith overflowed from his heart in admirable hymns, where 
music and poetry sprung together from the same source. 

But the mistakes of the Reformation went alongside of its 
progress. Too many human passions and new ideas were stir- 
ring at the same time for it to be possible that social order 
should not be shaken to its very foundations. Both the intel- 
lectual and the religious feeling came from above: a merely 
material revolution was earthly, only arising from the suffer- 
ings of the oppressed classes. Luther, powerful enough to raise 
opinion, was not able to control it. Cold-blooded fanatics 
falsify his doctrines by pushing them to an extreme, Faith, 
according to them, tends to insurrection in the State as well 
as in the Church. Carlostadt was chief of the iconoclasts ; 
Miinzer, at Zwickau, became the leader of the illuminati. Very 
soon, all the false spirits, all those puffed up with pride and ill 
at ease, assembled round the improvisé prophet. The ambition 
which devoured them decked itself with the externals of piety. 
The Holy Spirit, who brought them the revelations from on 
high, gave them a dispensation from all obedience to the powers 
that be, and even to the written word, which was held to be 
good for the vulgar among the faithful. In July 1524, the 
signal was given; the insurrection broke out in the Black 

Forest, then in Saxony, in Franconia, in Swabia, and on the 
Rhine. Everywhere the peasantry pillaged the churches and 
monasteries, and cut the throats of the nobles while burning 
their strongholds. Some nobles enrolled themselves, from fear 
or from ambition, in the ranks of their enemies, and directed, 
like “Goetz with the iron hand,” that Jacquerie at once so 
bloody and so mystical. 

Luther, whom some insist on holding responsible for all these 
excesses, struck a blow against either party with courageous 
impartiality. The nobles,—“ executioners and leeches of the 
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poor,”—he reproached for their hardness, their exactions: he 
threatened them with the divine wrath of which the revolted 
populace were merely the instruments. The peasants he 
reminds that the ‘Christian owes respect to authority, even 
though it may be in unworthy hands. The nobles are indeed 
guilty ; but the duty of punishing them must be left to God ; 
he who takes up the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

But the cause of the insurgents, just as it was at the outset, 
was soon polluted by the most horrible excesses, All Germany 
was on fire. Luther himself felt the need of repudiating all 
connection with these bloody men who dishonoured the fair 
name of Christian. Carried away by his impetuous nature, 
which always pushed him to the furthest end of his principle, 
he went so far as to write those hard words, for which he ~ 
been so justly reproached—*“ No indulgence, no pity is due to 
the peasants ; nothing but the wrath of God and man. They 
must be treated like mad dogs. . . . Kill, strike down, knock 
down,—that is my rod for such scholars’.”” The revolt was 
drowned in blood ; Miinzer was handed over to the executioner, 
and was incapable of even dying with courage. The Lutherans, 
almost everywhere, made common cause with the Catholics, to 
defend social order in time of danger. But Luther was above 
striking a blow at a fallen enemy. On seeing the bloody ven- 
geance of the nobles against the vanquished peasantry, pity 
once more entered his heart. He had constituted himself their 
accuser and judge; now he became their advocate: he pled 
their cause, without a hope of success, before those “senseless 
as well as cruel tyrants,” on whom he again calls for God’s 
punishment. 

During these sad occurrences, other sad thoughts also filled 
the mind of Luther. The Reformation, which he had supposed 
himself capable of guiding, was escaping from his control on 
every side. Carlostadt, whose anarchical conduct had caused 
his expulsion by the Elector of Saxony, had found shelter at 
Basle. There he had persuaded Zwingle, Gicolampadius, and 
Bucer, the Swiss Reformers, to adopt some of his views on 
original sin, on meritorious works, and the Lord’s Supper. 
Luther really saw, in the consecrated bread and wine, the body * 
and blood of the Lord, and understood literally those words, 
“This is my body”; but Carlostadt and his party saw only a 
memorial, a symbol, and rendered the words by “This signi- 
fies or represents my body.” The quarrel gradually became 
more bitter: the just anger of Luther against Carlostadt extend- 
ed to Zwingle and Cicolampadius, who were very superior men. 
A violent polemical discussion went on between the Reformers 
of Wittemberg and Switzerland; to the latter the name of 
“sacramentarians was given on account of their new views of 
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the sacrament, and Luther at times so forgot himself as to cull 
them “vipers and wild beasts.” 

However, this violent language, which Bossuet wants to im- 
pute to Luther alone, was a habit of the age ; in science as well 
as in theology it was the only mode of dispute; but religious 
passions added a new harshness. So Henry VIIL of England, 
jealous to obtain from the Pope the title of Defender of that 
Church, of which he was still the submissive son, had attacked 
with great Sage the Babylonish Captivity by Luther. He 
had called the author “an infernal wolf who seeks to scatter 
Jesus Christ’s sheep, a member of the devil, a corrupt and 
accursed soul,” etc. . . . When Luther appealed to Christ and 
His gospel, the King answered him with tradition, the fathers 
and the councils. The Reformer, thoroughly chafed, became 
beyond measure enraged. The unqualified violence of his reply 
scandalized all moderate spirits, and even revolted his own 
partizans. Luther himself felt that he had gone too far, and, 
as the English king had been doubly wounded in his kingly 
and theological pride, he sent him apologies which were perhaps 
too humble, onl were not omageel. 

But his most venomous quarrel was with Erasmus, the 
pseudo-reformer, so little worthy of the honour done him by 
those who said that “he laid the egg which Luther hatched.” 
The courage of the learned Dutchman was sufficient to laugh 


at the gluttony of the monks, and to run down, in elegant 
Latin, some of the Roman abuses: but how did the king of 
the literati fall into disagreement with those atheistic cardinals 
and wits who celebrated in him the laureate of the Papacy, 
and who entreated him to become its champion in attacking 
Luther? Already, some time —* @ vague misunder- 


standing had been in existence between these two kings of the 
intellectual world. Irritated by a disdainful letter, in which 
Luther had told him plainly “that he was not of sufficient 
stature to mix in these giant-combats,” Erasmus at last de- 
cided to enter the arena. Privately instigated by the king of 
England, he, in 1524, published his well-known tract De Libero 
Arbitrio. In that book he combated at the same time the 
doctrine of Luther and that of St Augustine: he set up the 
doctrine of free will, which is nevertheless also a creation of 
divine wisdom, as opposed to the Augustinian doctrine of the 
subjection of the human will to grace, which was even ex- 
aggerated by Luther.. Erasmus had here found the joint of 
the armour, where he might attack the enemy ; he plunged 
in his sword and returned pitilessly to the assault. “If we 
are not free,” he said, “ why does not God correct the evil bent 
of our will, since it depends on Him, and not on us? May 
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not the clay say to the potter, “ Why hast thou made me for 
everlasting fire ?” 

They had now reached the real point at issue. “Thou 
alone,” wrote the Reformer to Erasmus, “ hast touched the 
root of the matter: thou alone hast seized the knot: thou 
hast struck at the throat! Thanks, Erasmus!” In his ex- 
cessive reaction against the Pelagianism of the Romish Church, 
which seeks to couple human merits with the righteousness of 
Christ in the work of salvation, Luther replied, in December 
1525, by his tract De Servo Arbitrio. In order to restore to 
Jesus Christ alone the glory of our salvation, he denied to man 
all natural capacity to do any good, while at the same time 
leaving him the responsibility of the evil which he cannot avoi 
“for if it is not God who does it in him, it is God who does it 
by him,” (Bése durch Bose). This dispute, in which néither of 
the combatants felt at home, because neither had the truth com- 
»letely on his side, left a painful impression on the mind of 

uther. Accustomed to conquer, he was annoyed at his enemy 
having used his own weapons against him, and having thus 
driven him to the most excessive consequences of the doctrine of 
grace. Luther’s insulting and violent expressions were no 
answer to the arguments of Erasmus, which were made more 
powerful by their affected form of moderation. So, after a 
reply from the learned Dutchman, very inferior in vigour to his 
first attack, Luther, contrary to his custom, left the last word 
to his opponent ; and not only gave up the combat himself, but 
forbade it to his friends. “‘ When I fight against mud,” he said, 
“whether conqueror or conquered, I always come off polluted.” 

This fatal year, 1525, distinguished to Luther by so many 
trials, witnessed the death of his constant protector, the Elector 
of Saxony. That pious and timid soul fell asleep in Jesus, too 
feeble to bear the evils which the revolutionary spirit had let 
loose on his country. All these heavy thoughts weighed 
at once on Luther. The athlete, weary of strife, had let 
himself down for amoment. Then that tender heart, wounded 
in the fight, turned over on itself: he felt the need of having 
in the sanctuary of domestic life a refuge where he might 
escape from public storms. Another less personal motive led 
to his decision. In several of his writings he had assaulted 
the Romish doctrine of the superior holiness of celibacy, which 
he does not find recommended in Scripture, and which finally 
leads to a monastic life. In accordance with this principle he 
had closed the convents and bestowed their property on 
churches and schools. He opened the prison doors to his 
fellow-captives, and made them return to the world, to mar- 
riage, to public life, without desiring for himself similar 
liberty. But now it was right that, by a decisive action, he 
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should shew Christians that their place is in the world, accept- 
ing its duties and affections, and purifying them by consecration 
to God. So, at the entreaty of his father and friends, he 
decided on adding example to precept: he gave up the cowl 
without quitting the cloister, where he was now the last of his 
order, and he married a young nun of noble family, Catherine 
de Bora, who had left her convent, but only to live in a volun- 
tary retreat with some of her companions. We may thank 
Luther for this happy weakness, with which the Roman 
Catholics have so much reproached him ; for if he had not 
married we should not have become acquainted with his whole 
being. We can see this great man, whose word stirs a whole 
world, in his own home—a child with his children, working 
in the garden and playing with them, and, to amuse them, 
inventing little legends whose childishness is almost sublime. 
We can see him studying a flower on his knees, that he ma 
be closer to God, and exclaiming, in a spirit of mingled faith 
and poetry, “Poor violet, what a delicious fragrance! but it 
would be far sweeter still if Satan had not sinned? Oh, lily ! 
whose beautiful array exceeds all the kings of the earth, what 
wouldst thou have been if our father had not disobeyed?” We 
can also hear him at the death-bed and grave of his daughter, 
where his heart gives utterance to such melting tones of re- 
signation as only a Christian father could speak. 

But certainly his poverty was the most noble fact in the life 
of the Reformer. That man who, by saying the one word 
“ Revoco,” would have obtained all the honours by which the 
Pope was willing to buy a perjury ; that man whose works have 
enriched all the booksellers of Germany without his consenting 
to receive a florin from any of them ; that man on whom the eyes 
of Europe were fixed, whose decrees were more strictly obeyed 
than those of Pope or kings; that man lived in poverty, on a 
scanty pension, which was irregularly paid by the parsimonious 
Elector. Even the coat he wore was a gift from his prince, 
and the house in which his family dwelt was not his own. 
Money often fails him ; not for his wants, for he has none, but 
for his charities, which interested him far more me he 
was forced to sell all he had, and to give a silver goblet to a 
poor student because he had not a single florin. ‘“ This poverty 
is beautiful,” said the Roman Catholic biographer Audin, in 
one of those impulses of candour which truth forced from him, 
“and Luther bears it courageously. He never speaks of it 
save as a joke among his friends, and he charges it on the 
Elector.” 

A few words on that love of the pleasures of the table, for 
which Luther has often been blamed. Certainly he liked to 
rest from his labours while conversing with his friends and 
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glass in hand, and so beer is perhaps too often mentioned in 
his letters. But we must let Audin speak, who will certainly 
not be accused of over-indulgence :—“ The Reformer was 
sober, he drank little, and charmed all who were at table with 
him by his gentle charity, his expansive gaiety, his humorous 
sallies, and the treasures of his inexhaustible memory,” (chap. 
ii., p. 293). “This man is so pure and irreproachable in his 
life,” said Erasmus himself, “that his enemies have never 
found any fault in him.” More than once in the eourse of an 
evening, in the midst of merry conversation, he would feel the 
need of retiring from the noisy circle to a quiet secluded win- 
dow. There he remained alone for a quarter of an hour, 
pouring out his heart to God ; then he returned with a serene 
and triumphant countenance. He had come down from heaven 
to earth again, and never did his companions find him more 
agreeable. For three hours every morning he was engaged in 
prayer or"in meditating over God’s word, even in the busiest 
part of his life. “One day I had the happiness of hearing him 
pray when he fancied himself alone,” said his servant, Veit 

ietrich ; “Oh, how his words breathed faith and hope in a 
God of goodness! He spoke to God, and one felt that he was 
addressing a Father.” 

Unfortunately the book which best makes us know Luther is 
also the one which has the most strangely often misrepresented 
him. The Tisch-reden were only published twenty years after his 
death, by his friends and companions, Mathesius, Aurifaber, 
and others. It is a thorough collection of Ana, to which all 
have contributed, even the student or the stranger who was 
once casually admitted to pick up the crumbs of the intellectual 
feast, and who was resolved to tell his tale about the great 
man. In compiling it they gathered from all collections and 
memories without rejecting anything ; and so in this rich mine, 
when gold failed, they made use of dross, Neither the names 
of the authors, nor the number of editions, German and Latin, 
can vouch for the authenticity of the narrative. And even 
where it is authentic, is it a fair rendering of Luther’s thoughts ? 
In order to understand such and such words, should we not 
know what preceded and what followed them, so as to be able 
to distinguish what is ironical from what is serious, and to 
realise the look which brightened the words, and the tone 
which gave them character? However, the Tisch-reden, 
though they have supplied weapons to the Reformer’s enemies, 
though they contain imprudent words which we would fain 
have erased, yet contain also the most precious revelations re- 
garding him. Besides, the first edition has not all those 
embellishments subsequently added to the original work. It 
is there and in his familiar letters that we learn to know the 
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man thoroughly. The “Propos de Table” circulated every- 
where throughout Germany, and so well suited to the national 
mind and character, have perhaps contributed more than any 
of Luther’s writings, the translation of the Bible alone ex- 
cepted, to render his name popular there. 

The depression, so perceptible in all this period of his life, 
lasted about five years, from the Peasant’s War to the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1530. It was the period of his trials from with- 
out, but of his inward joys, During that interval, in which he 
was beset with deceptions and bitter sorrows, a serious illness, 
in July, 1527 brought him to death’s door. He attributed his 
recovery less to the skill of the doctors than to his faith and 
his submission to the will of God. Such was his confidence 
in the power of prayer, that his dearest friend Melancthon hav- 
ing been seized with a dangerous illness, he had during his 
whole life the firm conviction that he had by his prayers 
brought him back from the gates of the grave. 

The Turkish invasion in 1529, the threatening attitude of 
the Emperor at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, against the faith 
and the liberties of Germany, were at length the means of 
rousing Luther’s energy. Charles V., condemned to — 
with the Protestants while awaiting the moment when he 
might be able to fight with them, had convoked that Diet with 
a view to settling there the affairs of religion in a definite 
manner. The new Elector of Saxony, John the Stedfast, and 
all the Lutheran princes; all the doctors of the Reformed 
Church, flocked to Augsburg, placing a fatal confidence in the 
Emperor’s promises. Luther alone, still labouring under the 
blow of the interdict of Worms, stopped yn fearing lest 
his presence should appear an insult to the Diet and to the 
head of the empire. The Emperor invited the Reformed 
princes to make known to him their doctrines. Melancthon, 
in the absence of Luther, was charged to draw up that formu- 
lary of evangelical faith. He acquitted himself with more 
skill than courage. Luther, to whom he always submitted 
his work, reproached him more than once with his weakness 
and the coneessions he made to the Catholics, in the vain hope 
of bringing them back to a common standard. ; 

We need not here occupy ourselves with that Confession, 
as it was not the work of Luther. Such as it is, however, 
with all its compromisings and all its blanks, although Luther 
justly accused it of stepping as “if on eggs,” (Leisetreterinn), 
when speaking of purgatory, of the Pope, and of image-wor- 
ship, it was nevertheless approved by uther and by all the 
Protestant princes, and it is to this day the official summary 
of the doctrines of Lutheranism. Written in Latin, it was 
translated and published in German and in French by order 

VoL X.—NO, XXXV. H 
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of the Emperor ; the enemies of Protestantism thus themselves 
undertaking the charge of propagating its creed. Finally, the 
Holy League against heresy was met by the Lutheran princes 
with the League of Smalkalden, formed in 1581, against the 
advice of Luther, who, while admitting the right of passive 
resistance and that of association, was vehement in his repro- 
bation of Christians ever appealing to arms, 
The events which crowd into the period of conquest in the 
life of Luther, from 1517 to 1525, are a contrast to the blank 
resented by the more than twenty years during which that 
ife was prolonged. In the course of those eight years, which 
were so full, the Reformer finished his work ; he split Europe 
into two, shook the power of the Holy See, treated on terms 
of equality with the temporal and spiritual power united 
against him, and formed the religion of the Reformation, 
leaving it to others to form its party and its army. After 
such a work, accomplished in so short a time, it was indeed 
allowable to aspire to the enjoyment of alittle repose ; but the 
repose of a Luther would suffice for the activity of any one 
else. Struck with the deplorable state of the churches, which 
had lost the discipline and unity of Catholicism without gain- 
ing in exchange any evangelical life, he carried into effect, in 
concert with Melancthon and his friends, a plan for a visita- 
tion of the churches of Saxony. He corrected abuses, rekindled 
the zeal of the pastors, enlightened the ignorance of their 
flocks, and organized the Lutheran worship, without venturing 
to break completely enough with the Catholic forms of wor- 


ship. 

But a more serious disadvantage, and one which has survived 
Luther in the Church he founded, is the preponderance attri- 
buted by him to the civil power in the direction of that Church. 
While Hesse, under the guidance of its Landgrave, who in- 
clined towards the ideas of Zwingle, organised its ecclesiastical 
constitution on the most democratic principles, while, by a 
system of firmly constituted synods, it established the auto- 
nomy of the Church, which it calls to govern herself by its 
pastors and its representative members (députés), Luther com- 
mits into the hands of the civil power the government of the 
Church of Saxony. Not that he rejects in theory that 
admirable constitution of the Christian republic before which 
Zwinglius drew back, and which subsequently Calvin had the 
honour of founding ; but Luther, after his visit to the churches, 
was alarmed at having found in Saxony neither pastors nor 
flocks ; and considering that the governors were more Christian 
than the governed, it was to them that he confided temporarily, 
during the crisis through which he had to pass, the care of 
directing the Church of their country. But this provisional 
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arrangement was to become definitive. Carried away by reac- 
tionary ardour, Lutherdid not perceive that he was only substi- 
tuting one yoke for another, and that, in order to remove the 
Church from the Pope, he had put it under the prince’s tute- 
lage. In giving to the latter the power of discipline over 
consciences, and of imposing on subjects their king’s religion, 
he constituted, not in principle but in fact, a kind of Cesaro- 
papistry, almost as hard to bear as Popery itself, and from 
which Lutheran Germany has never yet been completely 
liberated. 

It was about this time that Luther compiled his great and 
his little catechism, intended to put the highest doctrines of our 
faith within the grasp of all, even of children. This was the 
humblest, but the most fruitful part of his work. Luther un- 
derstood children because he loved them. “There,” he said 
to. himself, “tis the future of the Reformation, and of the new 
generations which must be prepared, that they may not be 
taken at unawares, like those of our day.” In reading his nume- 
rous works on education, where he so well suits himself to 
the young and ignorant, one feels that this is one of his dearest 
duties. His thoughts always run to this subject, and he only 
leaves it to return again. It was for children that he wrote 
his littile catechism, that popular master-piece which his bio- 
grapher, Mathesius, calls the layman’s Bible, the children’s book. 
In that book, for the last three centuries, Germany has learned 
to spell the mysteries of.its religion. Deep and simple, rich and 
concise, “it has the candour and ease of a child’s heart, with 
the eloquence of a prophet... Happy the hand that 
wrote thee ! Happy the eyes that shall read thee! Happy the 
hearts which shall pray thee !” cried, in pious ecstasy, a learned 
Italian who knew not from what heretical hands this precious 
volume had come. The Duke of Silesia, too, wished to be 
buried with a copy in his hands. 

The Protestants, anxious to unite their forces against their 
common enemy, at last thought of putting an end to these 
troublesome divisions. The Landgrave of Hesse invited 
Luther and Zwingle, with the learned men of both parties, to 
the famous colloquy at Marburg. But this conference, in- 
tended to bring the heads of the two churches nearer, only 
deepened the separating gulf. Zwingle, the father of the 
Swiss reformation, which had the honour of preceding, by a 
year, that of Wittemberg, was as sincere and fervent a Chris- 
tian as Luther: but he had neither his simple faith nor child- 
like candour. His doctrine, without leading to rationalism, 
as has been alleged, worked rather on the intellect than 
the heart ; and in it, reason was not with sufficient humility 
at the disposal of faith. In October 1529, they met at Mar- 
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burg, in the castle of the Landgrave, who was present at all 
the sittings. According to the avowal of their very ene- 
mies, Zwingle and CEcolampadius came in a truly Christian 
spirit of conciliation and charity. But all was useless: the 
Saxon reformer followed Zwingle with the same bitterness 
that he had entertained towards Carlostadt : he had written 
with his own hand on the table which stood between them 
these sacramental words, Hoc est corpus meum ! and he clung 
with unconquerable tenacity to the doctrine of Christ’s real 
presence in the consecrated elements. In vain did his adver- 
saries give way on all other points, and even disavow their 
own written opinions to take hold of his ; in vain did Zwingle, 
with tears in his eyes, beseech Luther to shake hands with 
him as a brother: Luther long refused, and at last yielded 
with repugnance. His obstinacy, his rudeness, contrasted 
strangely with the gentleness of his opponent, and he was not 
the most to be admired in this combat. They separated 
without having heard one another, but promising mutual 
toleration, and the two churches continued more separated 
than ever. 

It is from this fatal quarrel with the sacramentarians that 
we must decidedly date the drawbacks in the Reformer’s 
career. The opinions of Zwingle spread through Germany, 
especially in the free cities; and without the furtherance of 
princes, who were interested in supporting the Lutheran 
system, because it made of them a number of little popes, 
Germany perhaps fell away from Luther to give itself to 
Zwingle. But from that period the element of life and pro- 
gress contained in the Reformation withdrew from Germany 
to take up its abode in Switzerland, there to concentrate its 
flame into a blaze, and thence to spread into France, England, 
Scotland, and the north of Europe. Luther and Lutheranism 
had done their work. A new element, that of democracy, 
was introduced by Zwingle, and especially by Calvin, into 
Luther's quite monarchical reformation ; and, except in some 
few cases which could not last, it was on the double basis of 
the Bible and the Church’s free government of itself that the 
prospects of Protestantism were to be built. 

We have now reached the most distressing part of the 
Reformer’s life,—the Landgrave of Hesse’s bigamy. Luther’s 
enemies, with Bossuet as their leader, have often been unjust 
as well as pitiless towards him. His partizans, unable to 
defend him on this point, have chosen to be silent where they 
could not clear him, or else to relate the fact without com- 
ment. Let us say it without hesitation; the Landgrave’s 
bigamy is the only stain in Luther’s life which one cannot 
wash off. Philip of Hesse, one of the two leaders of the 
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Lutheran party, was a zealous Protestant, pious as princes 
often are when they think religion will leave room for their 
infirmities. Disgusted with his wife, whom he accused of 
drunkenness, he relieved himself by a very dissolute life. 
Self-reproved for his conduct. but unwilling to change, he, in 
1539, consulted the fathers of the Reformation. He leaned on 
the example of the patriarchs, while he begged that they would 
authorise his marrying, during the lifetime of his first wife, a 
young girl of noble family, Margaretde Saale, whose beauty had 
attracted his admiration. The Landgrave’s letter exhibits the 
most deplorable mixture of gross sensuality, cynical frankness, 
and that merely external piety where thereisall form and nospirit. 
“T have read the Old and New Testaments with attention,” he 
said, “and I see no help in my difficulties but taking a second 
wife: for I neither can nor will change my mode of living. 
I take God to witness, why should not I do what Abraham, 
Jacob, David,’and Solomon did? I will no longer remain in the 
claws of the devil. How, indeed, could I conscientiously sitdown 
at the Lord’stable when Ihave no desire to alter my conduct ?” 
Bucer, an equivocal and insincere character,* was the 
Landgrave’s go-between in this shameful transaction. Besides 
the documents which had become public, Bucer brought a 
secret letter of the Landgrave’s, written with the consent of 
his first wife. Luther, in order to extenuate the fault, which 
he felt more than he would allow, insisted much on this fact, 
which indeed was not unimportant. The only answer of 
the Reformers should have been a refusal, which con- 
science dictated: but the impetuous Landgrave was the 
support, the right arm of the Reformation, which could 
neither afford to do without him nor to quarrel with 
him. To refuse the permission he demanded, would be 
to send him back to the Emperor, and even to the Pope, 
whom he cunningly pointed at. Divorce, which the reformers 
admitted in serious cases, would not do here: for, out of con- 
sideration for his father-in-law, Duke George of Saxony, 
Philip neither wanted to get rid of his wife, nor to deprive 
her children of the succession. And then Luther hesitated in 
ronouncing a negative on the point in question: for he 
himself had, on the 13th of January 1524, written thus about 
aman who wished to re-marry during the life-time of his 
first wife, whom he accused of adultery :—“The hus- 
band must first become certain, by his own conscience and 
God’s word, that polygamy is lawful for him. . . . As for me, 
1 confess that I cannot oppose the marrying several wives, 





* This is scarcely a fair representation of Bucer’s conduct and character.— 
Ep. British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
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burg, in the castle of the Landgrave, who was present at all 
the sittings. According to the avowal of their very ene- 
mies, Zwingle and (icolampadius came in a truly Christian 
spirit of conciliation and charity. But all was useless: the 
Saxon reformer followed Zwingle with the same bitterness 
that he had entertained towards Carlostadt: he had written 
with his own hand on the table which stood between them 
these sacramental words, Hoc est corpus meum ! and he clung 
with unconquerable tenacity to the doctrine of Christ’s real 
presence in the consecrated elements. In vain did his adver- 
saries give way on all other points, and even disavow their 
own written opinions to take hold of his ; in vain did Zwingle, 
with tears in his eyes, beseech Luther to shake hands with 
him as a brother: Luther long refused, and at last yielded 
with repugnance. His obstinacy, his rudeness, contrasted 
strangely with the gentleness of his opponent, and he was not 
the most to be admired in this combat. They separated 
without having heard one another, but promising mutual 
toleration, and the two churches continued more separated 
than ever. 

It is from this fatal quarrel with the sacramentarians that 
we must decidedly date the drawbacks in the Reformer’s 
career. The opinions of Zwingle spread through Germany, 
especially in the free cities; and without the furtherance of 
princes, who were interested in supporting the Lutheran 
system, because it made of them a number of little popes, 
Germany perhaps fell away from Luther to give itself to 
Zwingle. But from that period the element of life and pro- 
gress contained in the Reformation withdrew from Germany 
to take up its abode in Switzerland, there to concentrate its 
flame into a blaze, and thence to spread into France, England, 
Scotland, and the north of Europe. Luther and Lutheranism 
had done their work. A new element, that of democracy, 
was introduced by Zwingle, and especially by Calvin, into 
Luther's quite monarchical reformation ; and, except in some 
few cases which could not last, it was on the double basis of 
the Bible and the Church’s free government of itself that the 
prospects of Protestantism were to be built. 

We have now reached the most distressing part of the 
Reformer’s life,—the Landgrave of Hesse’s bigamy. Luther’s 
enemies, with Bossuet as their leader, have often been unjust 
as well as pitiless towards him. His partizans, unable to 
defend him on this point, have chosen to be silent where they 
could not clear him, or else to relate the fact without com- 
ment. Let us say it without hesitation; the Landgrave’s 
bigamy is the only stain in Luther’s life which one cannot 
wash off. Philip of Hesse, one of the two leaders of the 
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Lutheran party, was a zealous Protestant, pious as princes 
often are when they think religion will leave room for their 
infirmities. Disgusted with his wife, whom he accused of 
drunkenness, he relieved himself by a very dissolute life. 
Self-reproved for his conduct. but unwilling to change, he, in 
1539, consulted the fathers of the Reformation. He leaned on 
the example of the patriarchs, while he begged that they would 
authorise his marrying, during the lifetime of his first wife, a 
young girl of noble family, Margaretde Saale, whose beauty had 
attracted his admiration. The Landgrave’s letter exhibits the 
most deplorable mixture of gross sensuality, cynical frankness, 
and that merely external piety where thereisall form and nospirit. 
“I have read the Old and New Testaments with attention,” he 
said, “and I see no help in my difficulties but taking a second 
wife: for I neither can nor will change my mode of living. 
I take God to witness, why should not I do what Abraham, 
Jacob, David,’and Solomon did? I will no longer remain in the 
claws of the devil. How, indeed, could I conscientiously sitdown 
at the Lord’stable when Ihave no desire to alter my conduct ?” 
Bucer, an equivocal and insincere character,* was the 
Landgrave’s go-between in this shameful transaction. Besides 
the documents which had become public, Bucer brought a 
secret letter of the Landgrave’s, written with the consent of 
his first wife. Luther, in order to extenuate the fault, which 
he felt more than he would allow, insisted much on this fact, 
which indeed was not unimportant. The only answer of 
the Reformers should have been a refusal, which con- 
science dictated: but the impetuous Landgrave was the 
support, the right arm of the Reformation, which could 
neither afford to do without him nor to quarrel with 
him. To refuse the permission he demanded, would be 
to send him back to the Emperor, and even to the Pope, 
whom he cunningly pointed at. Divorce, which the reformers 
admitted in serious cases, would not do here: for, out of con- 
sideration for his father-in-law, Duke George of Saxony, 
Philip neither wanted to get rid of his wife, nor to deprive 
her children of thé succession. And then Luther hesitated in 
ronouncing a negative on the point in question: for he 
himself had, on the 13th of January 1524, written thus about 
aman who wished to re-marry during the life-time of his 
first wife, whom he accused of adultery :—‘“The hus- 
band must first become certain, by his own conscience and 
God’s word, that polygamy is lawful for him. . . . As for me, 
I confess that I cannot oppose the marrying several wives, 





* This is scarcely a fair representation of Bucer’s conduct and character.— 
Ep. British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
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for it is not contrary to Holy Scripture. Yet I would not 
wish the practice to be introduced among Christians, who 
ought to abstain even from what is allowed, to avoid scandal.” 
—(De Wette, Luther's letters, vol. ii., p. 458.) 

So to refuse the Landgrave, would be to condemn himself 
and the Old Testament. The Reformer’s letters of this date, 
shew what a grievous struggle there was in his mind. At last, 
after long consultation, it was decided to make a bargain with 
the evil, as they were afraid openly to resist it. A letter, 
signed by Luther, Melancthon, and some lessknown names, was 
addressed to the Prince. After having insisted on the difference 
of dispensations, and on the danger of establishing as a law 
in the New Testament what was only tolerated in the Old, 
the doctors ended thus :—“ But if your Highness is entirely 
resolved to marry a second wife, it must be done secretly . . . 
There is no great scandal to fear here ; for it is nothing extra- 
ordinary for princes to have concubines, and if the people are 
scandalized thereby, the most enlightened will perceive the 
truth . . and if one’s conscience is at peace, one need not be 
troubled about what others say. So it is that we approve of 
it, and only in this degree : for the gospel has neither revoked 
nor forbidden what the law of Moses permitted.” 

Such was this sadly celebrated consultation, of which the 
enemies of the Reformation have boasted so much. Unknown 
for more thana century, it was published under a fictitious 
name, by Prince Ernest of Hesse, who was converted to Catho- 
licism. Bossuet, in his Histoire des Variations, reproduced it 
in Latin and French, along with the Landgrave’s request and 
his marriage-contract. But the Reformation, which does not 
recognise any man as infallible, has not felt itself responsible 
for a fault which it does not seek to palliate, and which must 
especially fall on Luther. Being of a stronger mental con- 
stitution than all around him, he owed it to his own 
honour and that of the Reformation, which was his work, to 
remain inflexible, even if all else had given way. The second 
marriage of the Landgrave took place quietly in March 1540, 
and was not long unknown. Protestant Germany hid its 
face in shame and grief. The pious Elector of Saxony loudly 
expressed his reprobation of this shameful compromise. Me- 
lancthon, who had signed and also assisted at the marriage, 
became ill of remorse ; and Luther, wishing to console him, 
said these remarkable words :—“I cannot justify this action 
before the world, but I can before God.” 

Thus the last years of Luther's life passed away ; his mind 
pre-occupied with melancholy thoughts, in the midst of a 
busy activity, which always worked on itself in an ever nar- 
rowing circle ; for we must confess that, since 1525 and the 
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peasant’s war, when Germany and the Reformation at the 
same time escaped from his hand, the political rdle of Luther 
was ended, while that of Zwingle took its place, which after- 
wards was continued and exceeded by Calvin. However, 
even after the failure at Marburg, Luther again tried to bind 
all the different branches of the Reformation to one stem. 
At the synod of 1536, he manifested a spirit of conciliation 
and Christian liberality which had not been seen in him 
before. The Concord of Wittemberg brought Protestant Ger- 
many together round one symbol for too short a time, to 
their regret leaving Zwingle and Switzerland outside of the 
common faith. 

But the end of this laborious life was rapidly drawing near : 
unceasing pain and dangerous illnesses were sent as a warning 
to Luther. What remained of his natural vigour, which 
neither age nor suffering could extinguish, was spent 
in useless endeavours to conciliate the selfishness and dis- 
cordant interests of different parties. In 1546 he was called 
to Eisleben by the Counts of Mansfeld to put an end to a 
family litigation. In pain and sorrow he unwillingly started 
on this winter journey : during a whole month he gave him- 
self to the ungracious task of restoring peace among his quarrel- 
some brothers, But scarcely was his work finished when he 
drooped under the burden, uttering these prophetic words :— 
“ Now I have only to return home, to lie down in my coffin 
and give my body as food for the worms.” On the 17th Feb- 
ruary, he became much worse, and said to Dr. Jonas :—‘I 
was baptized at Eisleben, and perhaps I may die there.” He 
took his last meal with his usual companions in that pleasant 
intimacy which was so neeessary to him. After supper he 
retired to the window-seat, and was heard to pray thus: 
—‘ Heavenly Father, may it please thee to keep the Church 
of my dear country in the firm adherence to thy word, that 
the world may see Thou hast really sent me.” Soon the feel- 
ing of oppression increased. The affectionate care of his friends 
gave him some relief, and for several hours he was in a peace- 
ful sleep. Two of his sons, and his friend Jonas, watched in 
his room, At one AM. he awoke in severe pain, and from that 
time all remedies were in vain. Luther understood it, and, 
seeing that he had but a short time to live, he repeated three 
times :—“ Into thy hands I commend my spirit, for Thou hast 
redeemed me, O Lord God of truth!” <A death-like silence 
followed, during which he still breathed, but his eyes were 
shut. The last hour had come. “Reverend father,” cried 
loudly his friend Jonas, “do you die in the faith of Christ and 
His word, which you have preached?” This allusion to the 
faith of his whole life, aroused the dying man. “ Yes,” he 
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said in a solemn voice. It was his last word ; and his spirit 
gently departed, at three in the morning of the 18th February. 
1546. 

This sudden and unexpected death filled all Protestant 
Germany with mourning. The Roman Catholics answered by 
a cry of jubilee which resounded to Trent, where the fathers 
were then assembled in council. The remains of Luther were 
carried with great pomp to Wittemberg. Wherever the funeral 
procession passed, a weeping crowd gathered round it. Never 
had grief been more deep and universal than in Saxony. It 
seemedasif every inhabitant had lost his father, andthateven the 
Reformation had become a widow by the departure of his 
animating spirit. A solemn service was celebrated at Wit- 
temberg. The body of the Reformer was there laid, near the 
pulpit which had so often echoed his mighty words. 

We have related the life of Luther, but the man himself 
cannot be described; the inexhaustible versatility of talent 
which combined the bold buffoonery of Rabelais with the 
mystical effusions of St John and the inspired rapture of St 
Paulinthe Areopagus. How can we analyse every side of this 
abundant and overflowing genius, which belongs to all times 
and all lands, which has gone to the fountain of all literature, 
and which raved about Homer and Virgil before trying the 
prophets’ harp? Luther was a complete genius,—a rare thing 
in this world; for his head and heart were on the same level. 
He came at the right time, when there was a twofold awaken- 
ing of the Christian conscience and of the human mind, both 
of which had slept so long:—he died at the right time, when 
the great armed struggle of German Protestantism was begin- 
ning. God spared this father of the Reformation the sight of 
his own defeat. He died in strong faith of the coming triumph 
of that cause for which he had lived. After him princes should 
be free to seek that arm of flesh which he ever rejected. As 
for him, he believed in the holiness of the cause, and therefore 
let it make its own way, with no weapon but truth, with no 
other support but that above. 

The time has not yet come for a fair — of this great 
man to prevail in France, where he is so little known and so 
much misunderstood: the hatred which he excited has not yet 
been appeased, not even by three centuries of abuse. The time, 
however, is near. Already even his enemies are compelled to 
acknowledge the probity of his character, the purity of his life, 
and the sincerity of his faith. But there is another way of 
calumniating Luther, even while praising him: it is by trying 
to see in him the father of rationalism and free-thinking. 
Luther, as it has been often repeated, was not a free-thinker ; 
he was pre-eminently a man of faith, aman of prayer. It was 
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not human reason, but the gospel, purified from all earthly 
dross, which he wanted to put into the Pope’s place. None 
can deny that this sun had spots, and was even sometimes 
eclipsed. Luther was an excitable man who, in the full spring 
of his impetuous nature, often passed the mark which he meant 
to reach. We must take him such as he was, recognise and 
blame his errors and contradictions, neither ignoring nor wor- 
shipping them, as has been done in Germany, where he was 
canonized instead of being fairly judged. However, we cannot 
wonder at the idolizing love with which he is regarded. Luther 
is the most complete and the highest type of the German mind, 
both in his good and bad points. In strife he was ardent with- 
out hatred, and angry without sourness. After a battle he 
gave his hand to the vanquished foe, and would not have those 
burned whom he was unable to convince. Who could better 
understand the holy joys of the family and realise the chaste 
ideal of Christian marriage than this ex-monk? He delivered 
the human mind from the Aristotelian and scholastic yoke, as 
he delivered conscience from the yoke of Rome. He was the 
first in Germany who laid education and the church on a truly 
Christian foundation. In the midst of the middle ages, when 
faith had been materialized, he, with a firm hand, raised the 
banner of Christian spiritualism, If he did not finish his work 
it was only because it exceeded the power of even so great a 
man: but he placed it on the gospel-rock, and it has not per- 
ished, even after him. 

It is alarming to read even a list of Luther’s writings. And 
yet he only began to write at thirty-four years of age, and he 
died at sixty-three. It is impossible not to be amazed at the 
inexhaustible riches of intellect and of knowledge which 
enabled him to handle by turns the most varied subjects, and 
to cast such a flood of light upon them all. His style, always 
unequal, is often diffuse: one perceives that the author has not 
taken time to condense his ideas. Perhaps he was not aiming 
at so doing ; writing for the people at large, he did not fear 
repetition, imitating in this the ete books on which he was 
feeding. Were he more condensed, he might be less suited to 
the vale mind, on which it is necessary to strike often, and 
often too again at the same place, before penetrating into it. 
Besides his literary labours, besides his immense correspond- 
ence, his three hours of prayer or of meditation every morning, 
Luther preached several times a-week, went through his theo- 
logical course daily, and exercised with fidelity his functions 
as a pastor. He was constantly accessible to avey one, to the 
least as well as to the greatest. His life in the family circle, 
conversation, music, &c., gave him repose from these severe 
toils. He played on the flute and the harp, loved singing and 
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cultivated it, and published, a year before his death, a collec- 
tion of eighty-nine hymns, of which both the words and the 
music were his own composition. No one, in his own or in 
later days, has equalled him in power and skill in handling 
the German language. From him we date a new era in the 
history of its idiom. By him, the Franconian dialect, which 
he adopted, as an intermediate step between high and low 
German, was made the literary language of all Germany. We 
may say, following an ingenious remark of M. De Bunsen, that 
“thanks to him, the national literature of Germany has become 
and has continued Protestant, even although one-half of that 
vast country has, after having at first received the Reformation 
with so much favour, ended by renouncing its creed.” 

In order the better to appreciate the prodigious activity of 
Luther, let us not forget that, during the last twenty years of 
his life, he suffered from the stone and from several grave 
maladies. He then seldom left Wittemberg, where his name 
is still on the lips, his memory in the hearts of all. In 1821, 
a national subscription accomplished the erection of a monu- 
ment worthy of him. Luther had by his wife, Catherine, three 
sons and three daughters. His family, always possessing the 
high regard of the public, appears to have become extinct at 
Dresden in 1759, the lawyer, Gottlob Luther, being the last of 
his name.* 





* The works of Luther may be divided into four classes:—1st, works on 
polemics and on religious controversies ; 2d, works of edification, sermons, com- 
mentaries and translations of the holy writings ; 3d, various treatises on educa- 
tion, morals, politics, &c.; 4th, letters, in large numbers, and on the most dif- 
ferent subjects. The principal editions of his complete works, Latin and French, 
are that of Wittemberg, published during his lifetime, in 1539 ; of Jena, in 1555 ; 
of Altenburg, in 1661 ; of Leipzig, in 1729; and that of Halle, in 1740, in 24vols. 
quarto, of a large size. One is being published at the present time at Erlangen, 
which, begun in 1826, counts already 90 vols. octavo, without being yet finished, 
It is, beyond doubt, the best and the most complete. His letters have been pub- 
lished separately at Berlin, in 1825, by the learned De Wette, the translator of 
the Bible. Seidemann, in 1856, added a supplementary volume of these. 

Luther has one point more in common with Dante, that we might form a 
library of the books published regarding him. Vogel collected the titles of them 
all in his Bibliotheca Lutherana, 1851. Among the numerous lives of Luther 
in German, the best is that by Meurer, drawn entirely from original sources, one 
vol. large octavo, Dresden, 1852, 2d edition. Those by ert, Pfizer, and 
Jurgens may also be mentioned. Pastor Ledderhose wrote a small biography of 
the Reformer, very popular in Germany, 1 vol. octavo. A good-translation of 
this appeared in French. His work served as foundation for that of Pastor Hose- 
man, Paris, 1858, 1 vol. 18mo. The most complete work on Luther, published 
in French, is the “ History of the Reformation,” by Merle D’Aubigné, 5 vols. 
octavo, Geneva, 1842. The life and the person of the Reformer are most felicit- 
ously brought upon the stage, and his work is analysed with equal learning and 
talent. M. Charles de Rémusat published in 1854, in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” a remarkable summary of the work of M. Merle D’Aubigné. The 
work of Luther as a reformer is there appreciated with rare depth of perception. 
M. Michelet brought out in 1837, under the title of “ Memoirs of Luther,” Paris, 
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Art. VI.—The Lutheran Doctrine of Christ's Vicarious 
Death.* 


Ir is a generally admitted fact, that the great impulse which 
the devoted zeal of theologians of all schools has imparted in 
this century to Exegesis, has not exerted as yet any important 
influence on systematic, or more especially on dogmatic, 
theology. A consideration of this circumstance induced Pro- 
fessor von Hofmann to publish his ‘“ Schriftbeweis.” In this 
he had a twofold object. In the first place, and this was his 
chief purpose, he wished to gather into an organic whole the 
results of his own investigations, in which, with a perseverance 
rarely equalled, he had been engaged for twenty years; and 
besides this, his desire was to open a new path in dogmatics, 
(and in the course of the work this became the predominant 
object). The Erlangen school had tried for a long period to 

ur the old wine into new bottles, or, in other words, to de- 
iver Lutheran dogmatics from the fetters with which the 
scholastics of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had 
encumbered it, and yet to surrender no point. But since it is 
very difficult to define exactly the boundary line between 
form and matter, the process of emancipation was slow and 
difficult, 

In the mean time, and partly even at an earlier period, the 
theologians, to whose labours we owe the renaissance of evan- 
gelical theology, Ullmann, Umbreit, Liicke, Nitzsch, Tholuck, 
Julius Miiller, Neander, and others, had pursued the opposite 





2 vols. octavo, an ingenious work and one full of interest. By a fortunate selec- 
tion of quotations, he has succeeded in finding, in the Reformer’s writings, his 
life, his history, his character, and his opinions on the greatest diversity of subjects. 
Finally, the late Audin, the ultra-Catholic historian of Calvin and of Henry the 
Eighth of England, has also given in 2 vols. octavo, the “ Biography of Luther ;” 
it does not shine in point of impartiality, though in the opposite extreme from 
that of the German biographies. Luther is in his work rather “ travesti” than 
depicted ; he is judged, even in his private life, under the influences of the most 
heinous prejudices. There are, however, in this work, some earnest researches ; 
but the author is not sufficiently familiar with the labours of modern criticism 
and of Protestant dogmatic theology. The six editions, through which it has 
passed in France, prove above all one thing, viz., the interest attached to this fine 
subject, still so far from being exhausted by those who have treated it. An 
excellent article in English may also be read with advantage, written by M. De 
Bunsen on the life of Luther, in the new edition of the British Cyc ia, quarto, 
published in Edinburgh by Black ; the article by M. Keestlin in Herzog’s Réal- 
Encyclopédie, large octavo, Stuttgard, 1857, wherein is to be found an excellent 
résumé of Luther’s theological doctrines; and lastly, a conscientiously written 
study by M. Ad. Schaefer, “ On Luther’s Influence on Popular Education,” Paris 
and Strasbourg, 1853, octavo. 

* This article, taken from the September number of the Studien und Kritiken, 
was read as a paper at a meeting of the Provincial Synod of Posen. The author 
is Schneider, a Lutheran theologian, as will be perceived by a few incidental 
expressions, which however do not affect the argument.— Ed. B. & F. E. R. 
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method, had gone directly to the Scriptures in order to bring 
out of its depths its precious pearls, (had endeavoured) to 
deepen, revive, and strengthen, the Christian consciousness, and 
thence to lead it back to the treasures possessed by the Church 
in her theology, and to shew that it was full of evangelical 
life. Their aim was a reproduction of the Confessions of the 
Church, out of the consciousness of believing Christians and 
the depths of Holy Scripture. Naturally their works were 
chiefly exegetical and historical, or wherever they went be- 
yond this into the region of dogmatics, they were monographs, 
as Miiller’s “Doctrine of sin,” or they tried their strength 
in ethical subjects as Rothe, or they appeared in tle form of 
Biblical dogmatics as “ Nitzsch’s system.” 

Belonging to the former Erlangen circle of theologians, but 
at the same time powerfully influenced by the spirit which 
animated the latter school, and especially deeply versed in the 
study of the man who was formerly its centre and soul, Von 
Hofmann has attempted, although he himself will scarcely 
admit it in this form, to combine the labour of both. He 
wished to break the form and mould in which Lutheran theology 
has existed hitherto, and without giving up ina single point 
the Confession of the Lutheran Church, to construct an organic 
doctrinal system out of three factors: Holy Scripture, the 
Church consciousness, and the consciousness of the individual 
believer. Such an attempt may be viewed as apologetics in 
the highest sense of the word, and as such deserves a very care- 
ful notice, particularly when we consider the mode in which 
the task has been executed. The tribute must be paid to Von 
Hofmann, that he has laboured not merely with astonishing 
erudition and rare acuteness, but in a genuinely Christian 
spirit and love of evangelical truth, and in humble subjection 
to what appeared to himthe declarations of Scripture; in short, 
in such earnestness that even his opponents are constrained 
to acknowledge: “ Here breathes the very spirit of Christ.”* 

The question suggests itself at once, Has he succeeded in his 
attempt? Is the doctrine which he expounds able to stand the 
test of the two objective correctives which he himself mentions, 
the testimony of the Church—taking it even in his own sense 
—and the testimony of Holy Scripture? A cloud of witnesses 
gives a negative answer to this question, and that with especial 
reference to the point, which may be regarded as the centre 
of Christian doctrine, and which holds this place peculiarly in 
Hofmann’s system. We refer to the doctrine of the work of 
Christ. In vol. ii. (p. 115, ver. 6 and 7), of the Schriftbeweis, 
Hofmann says :— 





* Ebrard, Lehre von der Stellvertretenden Genugthung. 
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“The Son of David became the teacher of Israel, the King of the 
heavenly kingdom became Israel's prophet. Because he did not 
find that faith with which his nation ought to have received him, he 
began his mediatorial work by testifying of himself, in order to call 
forth faith by this testimony of himself. In this wise was fulfilled 
the prophecy of Isaiah, according to which the last representative of 
the prophetic office, who was not merely to announce but also to 
work out salvation, had to be led through the deepest ignominy of 
suffering to manifest glory. This fact, according to our view, de- 
clares first, that Jesus was made by his nation to die the death of a 
criminal ; secondly, that he had to endure this death only because 
it was his will to reveal himself in this world even in opposition to and 
in spite of man’s uttermost hostility to the will of God ; and thirdly, 
that by this issue and perfecting of his prophetic life he has brought 
about and realised in his own person a relation between God and 
man, which was no more conditioned by sin.” 


Feeling that through this view he had entered into opposi- 
tion to the doctrine hitherto prevalent, Hofmann adds :— 


“Tt is incumbent on us to prove, not merely that Scripture 
teaches all this, but still more to shew that all the teaching of 
Scripture on this point is embodied in one proposition.” 


In the course of the polemical warfare which took its rise 
from this doubtless “ meagre and superficial representation,”* 


the proposition has received important modifications, and in 
the second edition of the first part, has recently appeared in a 
form which may be concidanell as a considerable approxima- 
tion to the dogma of the Church (“decided advance,” Delitzsch). 
Thus we read (Lehrganzes, iv.-vii., p. 47-48) :— 


“We may know what was wrought out by the Incarnation, by view- 
ing the change which was effected through it in the relations within 
the Trinity (das innergittliche Verhiltniss), and by viewing the object 
for which this change was entered into. Since the antithesis between 
the Father and his Son, as subjected to the consequences of sin, had its 
ground in the variance existing between the eternal divine will of 
love and the sin of humanity calling down God’s wrath, and which 
had to be done away, this antithesis must advance till it reached its 
culmination: the personal communion of the Son with the Father 
must stand the test to the end amidst all the consequences of sin, 
that is to say, even unto death, and thus the variance was abolished 
in his person.” 

5. “But the manner in which this antithesis between the Father 
and his Son, as subjected to the consequences of sin, actually took 
place, appears by considering, in the first instance, the demand 
which this historical change of the relation between the divine per- 
sons made in Israel; and, secondly, by bearing in mind the fact that 





* Delitzsch Hebraeerbrief, 712. 
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the Jewish nation refused to comply with this demand, which is 
manifest from their still claiming to be a congregation of God, 
separately from the congregation of Jesus. With regard to the 
first point, the demand itself, the relation between God the Father 
and the Man Jesus was a change effected by Deity itself in the re- 
lations of the divine persons, and that in consequence of sin. Hence 
this new relation necessarily manifested itself in the demand of re- 
pentant faith, that faith which acknowledged that in Jesus was given 
the restoring consummation of the relation of God to humanity. 
The active manifestation of the new change in the relation of the 
divine persons must have consisted in testifying of this restoration 
and consummation ; and since every probability of producing such 
fuith was at last necessarily exhausted, it consisted in the testimony 
which the Father bore of the Son, and the testimony of the Son of 
himself. But, secondly, the Jewish nation refused to believe this 
testimony, and the testimony had to continue until it had exhausted 
all the opposition which existed against it ; hence the necessary issue 
was, Jesus suffered death through his people, unwilling to yield 
obedience of faith ; and since the nation opposed him as a nation, his 
death was necessarily the death of a criminal.” 

6. “ But when the antithesis between the Father and the Son 
(which commenced within the Trinity at the Incarnation of Jesus), 
and when the communion of the Son with sinful humanity, by virtue 
of which he was subjected to all sin, had advanced to this point, 
that the Son, in the permission of the Father and the consent of his 
own will, had endured, through the hatred of the evil working in un- 
righteousness, the uttermost which can befal sinful man in his 
creaturely aspect through the wrath of God; then, in the personal 
communion of love between God the Father and the Son, tried under 
every effect of sin, the variance between the Eternal will of love in 
God and the sin of man demanding God’s wrath, was abolished. His 
nature, as an unconditioned medium of actual communication of his 
eternal and historically perfected fellowship with God the Father, so 
that in him was realised a perfect fellowship of humanity with God, 
and his exercise of this fellowship towards the Father and towards 
man, became from henceforth the medium of the relations between 
God and man.” 


Hofmann expresses himself at length and connectedly on his 
doctrine, at the end of his profound investigation of the fifth 
section of his system, where he appeals again to its Scriptural 
character, and declares (asserts) its harmony with the Church 
doctrine. It will save us time and space hereafter to quote at 
once the passage :-— 


“ ‘We have found that the substance of the apostolic declarations 
throughout, whenever, and with reference to the most varied subject, 
they speak of the death of Christ with and without reference to Old 
Testament passages, is nothing else than what we have expressed 
in our system, viz., that, according to God’s purpose, the life and 
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work of Jesus issued in an event in which the relation between God 
and man ceased to be conditioned by sin, because his communion 
with God stood the test even to the end, even in the uttermost oppo- 
sition which sin and Satan were able to direct against the work of 
salvation. Although it does not belong ta my task, yet I think I 
ought not to neglect to shew, that the confession of the Church, 
even when moving in the formule of a theory which is not con- 
tained in the above, yet does not stand in opposition to what has 
been advanced, nay more, does not contain or purport aught which 
is wanting in our exposition.” 

“ The idea of the Church, when she speaks of the vicarious obe- 
dience, active and passive, of Christ, through which satisfaction 
was offered to the righteousness of God, which had been offended 
by sin, will be recognised in the following four propositions :— 
“1, That the state of alienation between God and humanity has been 
converted at once and for ever into a communion of peace; 2, 
That this change is not in the conduct of man, but is the relation 
of God to man, and man to God; 3, That this change was pro- 
duced, not by humanity out of itself, but by God in Christ; and 
4, That God effected this change in such a manner that he 
manifested in it actually his will of love, and, at the same time, his 
hatred of sin. We need scarcely remind the reader, that the first three 
points are contained in our declaration, and that consequently the 
fundamental doctrine of our Church concerning justification by faith 
alone is not endangered therein. But the fourth point is contained 
in our exposition as much as in the traditional mode of representa'ion 
—only with this difference, that in the latter the offended holiness 
of God demands a corresponding satisfaction, which had to be offered 
first, before God could be gracious; while, according to our view, 
what was done in Christ combines both elements, the actual mani- 
festation of the love of God to man, and of his hatred of sin, because 
the creative beginning of a new relation of God to man did not take 
place without the corresponding termination of the previous relation, 
conditioned by sin. This termination begins so, that the Beginner 
of a new Humanity develops his life under the conditions of human 
nature, which were introduced by sin ; it continued in the Righteous 
One exercising his life’s task in conflict with sin, and is consum- 
mated in his voluntarily enduring whatever the enmity of sin against 
God determined against him. The sufferings and death of Jesus 
form the consummation of this termination, and their distinctive 
and essential signification is this, that in them only was realised 
the utmost that the Mediator of salvation could endure and per- 
form, in order that the sin-conditioned relation between God and 
humanity might terminate in an issue which corresponds to that rela- 
tion and tothe divine decree of lovein which sin is accordingly atoned 
for. According to our mode of viewing the subject, it is not that the 
sinner, or the son of God in his stead, performs, what had been 
omitted, or suffers what had been deserved, and thus we are not 
tempted to present Christ’s work, as a collective act of the human 
race, which is not the fact; and since Christ’s work does not appear 
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as a satisfaction for the offence committed against God, which was 
necessary in order to render God’s mercy possible, it is clear tbat 
his work not only renders the mediation of God’s grace possible, but 
is itself the realisation of the divine will of mercy, which is actually 
the case. We do not analyse human sin into omission and trans- 
gression ; we do not divide Christ’s obedience into active and passive, 
in a manner which does not correspond to reality, but is merely ab- 
stract and notional; but the one termination of sin as a whole is the 
- Obedience of Jesus, which manifested itself in work first, and in 
suffering afterwards. Nor are love and righteousness separated in 
God in such a manner, that the demands of the latter are realised 
separately from the will of the former, nor do Father and Son ever 
stand in such opposition, that the Son becomes the object of puni- 
tive justice, but all that happens is the one deed of the love of God 
to man, which is, at the same time, hatred of sin, and is the united 
act of Father and Son in order to realise the will of love, which is a 
will of hatred to sin. Whether the expression of our system is more 
appropriate than that of the traditional ecclesiastical, I leave others 
to judge; I think I have shewn that it is more in accordance with 
the declaration of Scripture.” P. 335. 


It is evident, that the author of the Schriftbeweis, repelled by 
the mechanical mode of representing the substitution of Christ, 
and the relation between guilt and punishment in the atone- 
ment, in which the common soteriology of the Church is 
generally advocated, takes an objective theological stand-point 
in opposition to the subjective manner of treatment, intro- 
duced by Luther. He himself has pointed this out with great 
earnestness in his second Defence (comp. Weizsécker Jahr- 
biicher fiir deutsche Theologie, iii., 1, p. 154-188). Hofmann 
wishes to receive only what may be deduced (as a necessary 
inference) from the being and character of God, a God 
eternally holy, and especially of infinite love and liberty. 
From beginning to end, all is exclusively God’s free act ; even 
to such an extent is this affirmed, that not even the sacrifice 
of Christ is allowed to be represented as the collective act of 
humanity. But it is by this very extreme opposition to Pela- 
gianism, by his one-sided dread lest the slightest appearance 
of anything external or mechanical should be introduced into 
our mode of viewing God, and lest the abstract sovereignty of 
God should seem to be modified, even by limits arising out of the 
most essential divine attributes, that Hofmann was led to lose 
himself in a speculative method, which is at variance with his 
own original purpose, and arrived at results which he himself 
would have designated as akin to Pelagianism. 

In the first place, he weakens the idea of sin by urging a 
distinction between Satanic and human sin, which we admit 
is recognised in Scripture, but always viewed there in reference 
to the possible and impossible reconciliation through Christ. 
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(see below, II. A). Secondly, Hofmann’s view does not meet 
the requirement of the conscience, the anguish of which recog- 
nises a God who is angry with sin even unto death ; and it is 
not able to offer the peace which flows out of an atonement 
in the strict sense of the word, that is, in which the punish- 
ment of sin has been endured; for, according to Hofmann, 
Christ’s suffering is an event caused by the anger of God, as it 
manifests itself cosmically, not personally and directly ; accord- 
ing to him, Christ is not the proper object of this wrath. 
Hence, Christ in this theory suffers the punishment from 
which we long to be delivered, only in his creaturely aspect, 
but he does not experience and endure it inwardly ; for his 
suffering is viewed only as a consequence of his having entered 
into fellowship with sinful humanity. (Comp. Hof. II, A 320, 
and Delitzsch, 1. c. 713, 714.) 

Hofmann states throughout with candour, that his doctrine 
is different from that of the Church, or (as he expresses it) 
the traditional exposition of the work of Christ. The 
points of difference have been recognised very unanimously by 
all theologians who have written on the subject. Delitzsch 
has summed them up very concisely (1. c. 708, 709) thus :— 

TheSchriftbeweis, in common with the usual mode of teaching, 
contains the following positive propositions :— 

1. The sufferings and death of Christ were a consequence of 
the sin of humanity. 

2. That the gracious will of God was thereby satisfied in 
the manner in which it was necessary after the entrance 
of sin and death into the world. 

3. That Christ suffered, as a Mediator of salvation, for the 
benefit of humanity. 

4, That Christ reconciled us to God, by his continuing 
communion as God-man with the Father (which had for its 
purpose our salvation) even through the uttermost conse- 
quences of sin. 

: But the Schriftbeweis(in opposition to the Church doctrine) 
enies :— 

1. That Christ’s sufferings and death were a punishment 
for our sin. 

2. That thereby the wrath of God was satisfied. 

3. That Christ suffered as a substitute for man. 

4. That our atonement consists in this, that our sin was 
punished in the death of Jesus, as well as that through Christ’s 
— work in his sufferings their penalty was endured by 

im. 


Hofmann maintains that he teaches the express doctrine of 
Scripture, and the true sense of the Church doctrine, which 
he distinguishes from thetr aditional doctrine in the Church. 

VOL. X.—NO. XXXV. I 
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Our present task is to investigate the truth of this assertion. 
We do not intend to enter into the controversy between Hof- 
mann and Philippi or Harnack, or to discuss whether the 
attempts of the Schriftbeweis in itself is successful, but we 
limit ourselves strictly to the question, Is it true that the 
doctrine of Justification and Atonement, as it has been 
hitherto treated in our churches, and as we have offered it to the 
dying for their consolation and hope, the doctrine on which 
all our dogmatics and ethics are built,is not founded on the 
declarations of Scripture and of the Confessions of the Church ? 
In endeavouring to answer this question, we shall inquire :— 

1. What is the doctrine of the Church ? 

2. What is the doctrine of Scripture ? 

We must define the question, What is the doctrine of the 
Church? by reminding the reader, that we refer to the United 
Evangelical Church, within whose pale three Confessions are 
combined and co-exist in brotherly harmony, viz., the Luthe- 
ran, the Reformed (Calvinistic), and that of the Consensus. 
Hence, “our Church” refers the Lutheran to the Concordia, 
the Reformed to the Heidelberg Catechism, the Helvetic Con- 
fession, &c., and the adherent of the Consensus to the Augus- 
tana Variata, (comp. Nitzsch. Urkundenbuch). In answering 
the question proposed, it is necessary therefore to select one 
of the above-mentioned symbolic books. In fixing on the 
first, I am influenced not merely by the fact, that I personally 
adhere to its teaching with all my soul, but also by the circum- 
stance, that the question at issue has sole reference to it. How- 
ever, it is not foreign to our task, to consider also the other 
Confession. In undertaking this labour, I trust to gain a 
twofold result,—to shew, on the one hand, with what clear- 
ness and unanimity the impugned doctrine is set forth by the 
Evangelical Church, and to obtain a new point of view, from 
which to regard the theory of Hofmann. I shall first endeavour 
to shew the doctrine of the Concordia, then consider the state- 
ments of the Calvinistic Confession on the work of Christ, and 
finally, shew the relation of thelatterto the Lutheran doctrine, 


(A.) Concordia. 


1. The ecumenic symbols do not contain the doctrine of 
vicarious satisfaction, but they contain nothing opposed to 
that doctrine ; on the contrary, its stamina are to be found in 
them. 

The apostolic creed merely mentions the facts of the suf- 
ferings and the death on the cross of Christ, whom it desig- 
nates as “our Lord,” which expression, as is well known, was 
of such importance in the most ancient soteriology. The 
Symbolum quicunque is a little more explicit, but its great 
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interest being absorbed in the defence of the orthodox doc- 
trine of the Trinity, it is satisfied with defining the “true 
Christian faith” by the term, “Christus passus est pro nostra 
salute.” The Christology of the Nicene Creed is somewhat 
fuller.* Here we meet the expression of Scripture ise judy, 
but we know that the meaning of the words is disputed, and 
cannot be settled from this passage. It cannot be denied, 
that Hofmann’s doctrine is perfectly compatible with this Con- 
fession : especially does the older form seem to decide in his 
favour, which might lead to the complaint expressed, for 
instance, by Wuttke in Reuter’s Repertorium, that Hofmann 
goes beyond Anselm’s epoch-forming theory back to the 
soteriologic conceptions, frequently confused and impure, of 
the third and fourth centuries. Anselm’s simple and grand 
idea came between the ecumenic symbols and those of the 
Reformation. It had obtained such general acceptance in the 
sixteenth century that we may lay down the canon, that 
wherever another doctrine of atonement is not expressly taught, 
that of Anselm is understood. We may safely pre-suppose 
that the reader is fully acquainted with this theory, and there- 
fore proceed at once to the modifications which it obtained in 
the Confessions of the Reformation. 

2. Luther. Considering the peculiarly practical and more 
especially polemical character of the Lutheran Confessions, 
inclusive even of the Formula Concordiw, and remembering 
the powerful influence which the Reformer himself exerted 
in the formation of these symbols, we cannot refrain from 
defining our Luther’s doctrine, and to shew, (as Weizsiicker has 
expressed it, 1. c. p. 185), how Luther’s great spirit, full of 
faith and pregnant ideas, was far in advance of the views 
which were extant in his day, and how the doctrine laid down 
by him, a prophetic anticipation of the future, is still awaiting 
its fuller development. 

We feel grateful to Késtlin for the conclusive manner in 
which he has repudiated the imaginary distinction between a 
Luther of an earlier and of a later period (Real-encyc. vii. 608) ; 
and we would affirm again that the Reformer, faithful to 
himself, consistent and firm from the beginning, developed 
in all directions the one idea, which appeared to him the 





_ * The earlier reading :—rdy dj yaks rods avSeuimoug nal bid rhy Husrégay 
curngiav xareADovra xal cupnwbivra xal wavowrnsavra wabévra xo 
dvacrévre ; still more definite in its subsequent form, as it stands in the Sym- 
bolum :—rop 3/ juds rods avOgurous xal dik rhv nusrégay owregiay xarsd- 
Govra éx raw odgavaw xoul oagnwbevra ix mverumaros ayiov xal Maging rij¢ 
rapbivov xa) ivavbowmnoavra oravpwhevra re rte nuwy él Tlovriu IlAd- 
rou xai wabivra xal rapevra. 
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central point of all religion, and which imparted to him the 
impulse to his work of reformation. The doctrine of Justi- 
fication by Faith is his starting-point, even on subjects ap- 
parently most remote from that doctrine—how much more 
was it so in the theory of atonement? And it is easy to shew 
that although far removed from a systematic or strictly scien- 
tific form, Luther declared a doctrine which enlarged and 
deepened the thought of Anselm. However, we must not 
allow ourselves to be misled, when we notice how, in the 
pursuit of his work of viewing and applying his idea in every 
possible way, he is often indifferent to strict (scientific) form. 
Thus we meet here, though in a different sense, the whole 
doctrine by Origen, of Satan deceived and conquered in his 
imagined victory ; and while we at the outset candidly refer to 
this, we do so in order to shew that this was not a doctrine held 
by Luther—that it was not even allowed to go unassimilated 
alongside with his own view, but rather, that he was able to 
make this conception also subservient to his purpose. Least 
of all can it be regarded as a remnant of the monastic period ; 
fur the sermons, from which the extracts are taken, fall within 
the years 1530 and 1537. (Walch xi, 2013, 2040.)—“ The 
devil had power over the world with these three things,—-sin, 
death, and the law. (Luke xi. 21. Cum fortis armatus.) None 
was able to tear away from him his strength but Christ. 
Therefore the devil lifts up a banner, on which are these 
words :—‘I am a lord and god of the world, and all men are 
mine.’ Christ takes the banner from him: The devil is angry, 
and runs after Jesus. Christ says,—‘ The evil, which these 
men have done, let him visit on me.’ The devil does it with 
all his might, and incites the whole world, Pilate, Caiaphas, 
Herod, Thomas, against Jesus, that he might die for the 
people ; for it brings him unto death. Death opens his mouth 
wide, and is anxious to devour Him, but he finds there his 
own death ; for Christ pierces him through and through, and 
takes away all his power: hell binds him with all its pains, 
but is unable to hold him, (Acts ii. 42, Psalm xxii. 16). 
God mightily delivers him out of it.” In like manner, he 
preached at Coburg, in the year of the Augsburg Con- 
fession :—“ That we are to consider this man Christ, 
as we see him fighting and wrestling with devil, sin, and 
death, and slaying them in his blood.” All this has cer- 
tainly an Origenistic sound, and Hofmann also could use 
these sentences as corroborative of his statements; but only 
continue to read in these sermons, for instance, (p 2019)— 
“Christ prays for poor sinners (as an advocatus) :—‘ Oh ! 
Father, the sinner is dumb, he cannot speak; but I have 
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offered satisfaction for him,—spare him !’”—and you will be 
constrained to admit, here is more than Origen ! 

In his sermon on Easter Tuesday (Kirchen postille Walch 
xi. 989), he concludes by saying, “ That the word satisfaction 
as applied to the grace of God, is too weak, and Christ’s suffer- 
ing not sufficiently honoured, which ought to be still more 
magnified ; for that Christ had not only atoned for sin, but 
redeemed us from the power of death, the devil, and hell, and 
has established an eternal kingdom of grace and daily forgive- 
ness of the remaining sin, which is in us, and thus became, as 
St Paul declares, 1 Cor. i. 30, an everlasting redemption and 
sanctification, as was explained above more fully.” And 
indeed above it is explained more fully, for Luther’s whole 
doctrine is a development of these two propositions, the one 
* which is denied, the other weakened, in Hofman’s Schrijt- 

eweis.* 





* In his short “Treatise of the Liberty of a Christian,” that masterpiece of 
evangelical mystic (6th Sept. 1520), he shews in glowing vivid language that 
the Christian is a free lord over all things, and an obedient servant of all things. 
In other words, the doctrines of justification and sanctification, are there 
seen almost blended together. Only the spiritual man is free : his greatest trea- 
sure, in which his liberty is secured to him, is the Word of God. But if you 
ask, “ What is the Word of God, which gives such great grace, and how am I 
to use it? The answer is: It is nothing else but the testimony concerning 
Christ, as the gospel contains it.” This testimony declares the insufficiency and 
unavailing character of our own works, and the threatening destruction; ‘ but 
in order that thou mayest be delivered from thyself, that is, thy ruin, he sets 
before thee his Son Jesus Christ, and tells thee in his living, precious word, to 
surrender thyself to Him in firm faith, and to put all thy confidence in Him. 
Then, for the sake of this same faith, all thy sins shall be forgiven, all thy de~ 
struction shall be destroyed, and thou shall be just, truly satisfied, pious, and in 
the fulfilment of all commandments, also enjoying liberty from all things.” He, 
who believes firmly this word, rejects his own works, discerns aright law and 
gospel, receives out of the gospel the fulfilment of the law, yea “his soul be- 
comes so truly and fully united with the gospel, that all the virtues of the word 
become virtues of the soul.” And thus after having again declared the true 
nature and efficacy of faith, to refuse which is to dishonour God, he arrives at the 
centre of his exposition, and shews the relation of the soul to the Redeemer under 
the image of marriage. ‘Thus the two have all things, possessions and events 
in common; what is Christ’s, belongs also to the believing soul; what the soul 
possesses, becomes Christ’s property. Christ possesses all good things and blessed- 
ness; and therefore, in like manner, does the soul. The soul has all unrighteous- 
ness and sin resting upon her they become Christ’s property. Here beginneth 
now the glorious exchange and conflict. Inasmuch as Christ is God and man, 
who has never committed sin, and his good is querable, eternal, and 
almighty, and inasmuch as throug the ring of the bride, viz. faith, he has taken 
the sin of the believing soul as his property, and acts as if He himself had com- 
mitted it, it cannot be otherwise, but sins are buried and drowned in Him, 
For his invincible righteousness is stronger than all sins. Thus the soul is per- 
fectly delivered and freed from her sins by reason of her dowry, that is, faith, and 
gifted with the everlasting righteousness of her bridegroom Christ. — Is this not 
glorious, that the rich, noble, and righteous bridegroom Christ takes in marriage 
this poor, despised, and sinful harlot, delivering her from all evil, and adorning 
her with all good.” Thus he continues to praise and glory, and describes the 
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The central point of these thoughts which appear here in 
such close concatenation, may be stated thus: we have salvation 
in the fact, that our sins are taken away in Christ (literally 
swallowed up in Christ). Afterwards, he stated his views more 
separately and with greater precision, without, however, chang- 
ing their substance. 

“Thus Christ our Lord and Redeemer was truly in hell itself, for 
he has felt in reality death and hell in his own body,” (in the year 
1544, on Gen. xlii. 38; Walch ii., 2281). There is not asingle word 
in the whole Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, especially the first 
three chapters, in which the apostle does not treat of the cardinal 
point of Christian doctrine, viz.:—‘‘ That only through Christ we 
are redeemed from sin and death, and obtain God’s grace, eternal 
life, and blessedness.” “What did he give? Something much 
higher and more precious than all that is created in heaven and on 
earth. ‘Tell me, friend, what is it? It is Himself. And for what 
did he give himself? True, not for a crown or a kingdom, and cer- 
tainly not for our righteousness and holiness, but for our sin, (in the 
year 1538, Gal. i. 4-5; Walch ix. p. 381). Do you wish to know 
and find a place, where the sins of the world were slain and taken 
away? then behold the Cross ; and upon the back of this lamb the 
Lord has laid all our sins,” (in the year 1538, John i., 29; 
Walch viii. 1640; Against Hofmann, ii. A. p. 194). 

Let us now turn to the exposition given by Luther, of the 
passages which Hofmann chiefly emphasizes! (We still leave 
out of consideration, at present, the oft-quoted passages from 
or ae the Epistle to the Galatians.) 

e have two expositions of Isaiah liii, The shorter one of 
the year 1539 (Walch vi., 982-1037), contains nearly every- 
thing of importance in this discussion, and what is generally 
known as the doctrine of Luther and the Evangelical Church 
(against Hofmann ii., A. p. 100, 121, 139). At the 7th verse 
Luther says: “And in this place he founds and builds the 
high and essential article of our faith concerning justification, 
viz., that we believe that Christ was tortured and killed for 
our sake, as St. Paul also teaches; that Christ became a curse 
for us, for it is not sufficient to know that Christ suffered, but 





Saviour constantly standing before the eyes of God as the representative of his 
people, offering himself as a sacrifice, and doing all that a true priest ought to 
do. He prays for us, as St Paul declares, Rom. viii. 37. In the second part 
follows the practical application, in which he treats of the service of the outward 
man, and the conclusion of the whole matter is, “ That a Christian doth not live 
in himself but in Christ, and in his fellow-man through love; by faith he ascends 
above himself unto God; and out of God he descends again below himself 
through love, and yet always abides in God and the love of God. Even as 
Christ saith, John i. 51, “ Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” Behold, this is the true 
spiritual Christian liberty, which makes the heart free from all sin, laws, and 
commandments, and excels all other liberties as far as heaven is above the earth, 
which may God grant us aright to understand, and to hold fast.” 
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we must also know the use of his suffering, that is, believe, as 
the prophet testifies in this place, that he hath borne our griefs; 
that he suffered not for his own sake or for his sins, but for 
us, viz., that he bore all the griefs and sickness, and took and 
heaped upon himself all the pains which we poor sinners ought 
to have borne and suffered. Therefore, he who understands 
and knows this verse aright, has already learned the sum and 
substance of all our Christianity and our faith. For it is out 
of this rich and full fount that the holy apostle Paul drew his 
many gracious epistles, and derived such an abundance of 
blessed verses and rich consolations” (995). We must rely, 
with all our heart, upon the righteousness of another person 
(996). “Through the word our, the blessed and saving suffer- 
ing of Christ is imputed and communicated to us, yea, it be- 
comes even our own, as if we had earned it (ibid.). This is 
followed by the assurance, that this text is the chief and funda- 
mental declaration of all Scripture, according to which all other 
verses must be explained—viz., He bore our sins. Therefore 
thou must either allow this verse to stand, and admit that 
Christ, by his sufferings and wounds, beareth our sins, and 
payeth for them, and not we with our works; or thou must 
deny Christ and say, that he died in vain” (1001). And 
finally: “He who believeth this article firmly and truly is safe, 
and well protected against all other errors, and God, the Holy 
Ghost, is surely and undoubtedly with him (1003). In the 
larger exposition by George Rorarius, from the year 1544, 
(compiled by Walch, vi., p. 1037-1173). This verse is explained 
with reference to Matt. viii, 17, to have regard to Christ's 
whole walk on earth; when in his whole life he had compas- 
sion on our sicknesses and infirmities, “an exposition charac- 
teristic of the enlarged nature of Lutheran views. He is 
touched with compassion, or as the evangelists say, srAuyyviFeras, 
that is, his inmost bowels are moved, he feels pity, he sympa- 
thizes in sorrow, he is grieved on account of our misery and 
our pains, because he seeth how terribly we are oppressed by 
the Devil’* (1079). 





* He complains bitterly, that the Jews corrupt the text by referring it to the 
Israelitish nation ; the devil’s intention was to blaspheme the Lord Christ through 
them, and he has done the same through some Christian writers, as Thomas 
Aquinas, who endeavours to obscure this chief fountain of consolation, and thus, 
as if to compensate for the digression of which he had been guilty, he returns 
somewhat abruptly in medias res tov. 8. ‘‘ The three first evangelists describe 
only the outward history, but Isaiah its reason, fruit, and use (of the history 
p- 1101), Thus he, in his own person (du nichte gemacht), has done away with 
the whole law with its curse, and taken away sin, death, and hell” (against 
Hofmann, ii. A., p. 131), devoured and destroyed it according to Col. ii. 14-15 
(“against Hofmann, ii. A., p. 250,)”; yea, he has felt also the punishment of hell ; 
(“against Hofmann, ii. A. 330, Walch, 1104), not merely for the sin of one 

uman being, but of the whole human race.” It is essential, moreover, to bring 
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In the above quotations, Luther refers already to the posi- 
tive influence of Divine grace involved in faith in the death 
of Christ ; but more explicitly he treats of this in his expositions 
of the gospel of John, which is worthy to be ranked with his 
exposition of Isaiah. We quote only one passage of his expo- 
sition of the first and second chapters (of the year 1537 ; Walch, 
p. 1389-1819). Johni.16. “ As the sun is not darkened or ob- 
scured by having to shine upon many,—by the whole world 
enjoying his light, splendour, and glory,—but retains notwith- 
standing hislight, itis unmeasured, and could illumine tenother 
worlds. Hence you might light 100,000 lights from one light, 
and yet that light would lose thereby nothing. Thus one 
learned man may make a thousand learned men, and not lose 
aught of his skill; the more he imparts unto others, the more 
he possesses. Thus is Christ our Lord an inexhaustible foun- 
tain and grand source of all grace, truth, righteousness, wisdom, 
life,—a source without measure, end, and limit,—so that if the 
whole world were to take out of it as much grace and truth, 
that they would all become angels in excellence, he would not 
be a drop poorer. The fountain is always overflowing with 
grace. Whosoever (none excluded) will enjoy his grace, let 
him come and take it from him. You cannot exhaust this 
fountain of living water ; it will never run dry; you will receive 
abundance for every one, and yet it remains an infinite foun- 
tain. If you wish to become truly pious, pure, righteous, and 
blessed, then get from him, whom the Father hath sealed, who is 
the rich and inexhaustible fountain and fulness, out of which 
all patriarchs, prophets, in short, all saints, I John myself have 
drawn, and are constantly drawing, have taken, and are still 
taking (viii. 1597, 1598).” 

Luther has expressed in his own way, in his exposition of 
Christ’s intercessory prayer, John xvii. (of the year 1530; 
Walch viii. wat what modern dogmatics, (for instance, 
Martensen) have justly urged and asserted with such prominence, 
viz., that Christ is to be viewed as the founder of the kingdom 
of God, not merely with reference to the redemption, but also to 
the glorification of the world, “as being in his own person the 
manifestation of theultimate purpose of God’s dealings with hu- 
manity, and as being the Mediator for the perfection of the en- 





forward his further assertion. “In like manner also doth punishment lie upon 
him ; through his stripes we are healed, which is the same thing,” (1107). And 
on the very next page: “ The suffering of Christ, who has been seized in the midst 
of us sinners, is punishment of a different kind, which was laid upon him, not 
merely op account of our sins, but which works also our peace :” and in the same 
place, as if to shew how thoroughly he had appropriated the thought of Anselm, 
he writes: “The dignity of the person is so great and inestimable, that the whole 
world is to be accounted as nothing in comparison with a drop of his blood.” 
(Compare his Christmas Hymn ) 
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tirekingdom of God,as wellasof each individual member thereof 
by his continued influence in the new economy of his creation.” 
The beautiful picture given by this theologian of creation trans- 
formed into a grand temple of Christ, in which Christ fills all 
in all, pervading it in all its manifoldness with his own light, 
meets us also in the words of the Reformer. In the introduc- 
tory verses (1-4) of the prayer, he treats of a threefold transfi- 
guration, since God, whose glory upon earth had been obscured 
by the sinof man, could not be glorified, except by glorifying the 
Son, and then he is to be glorified through him, and lastly 
through us.* 

What we have seen now in two different forms, is presented 
to us in connection with the doctrine of Christ’s priesthood in 
his commentary on the 110th Psalm, written nine years after 
his treatise on the liberty of aChristian, (Walch, v. 1459-1531); 
and it appears to me necessary to add this view also, in order 
to obtain a complete and faithful picture of the doctrine of 
Luther, which remained unchanged throughout. (Compare 
Hofmann, ii. A, p. 354). 

After the well-known introduction, in which Luther speaks 
of the importance of the subject, which is “set forth in so beau- 
tiful and preciousamanner by thebest commentary on the 110th 
Psalm, the Epistle to the Hebrews, worthy to be written in 


letters of gold,” and after an exegetical digression concerning 
Melchisedec, the nature of the true priesthood is defined to 
consist in its being “an eternal priesthood, which never 





* “ Behold, thus are the three related to each other ; first, he has to glorify 
the Father in his life, but while he is about to die in delivering this glorious 
testimony, the Father must again glorify him, in order that he may spread his glory 
and make it much more glorious in his kingdom and gospel. For as was said 
before, if Christ had not been glorified, the Father’s glory would not have ex- 
tended further, but would have set with Christ. In short, the Father’s glory 
and the glory of the Lord Christ are so linked together and blended, that when 
the Father glorifies Christ he glorifies himself, and when Christ is glorified he 
glorifies the Father, and both are an inseparable glory, that the Son must be 
glorified by the Father, the Father in and through the Son. Now as Christ 
our Head prayeth, we also, who are his members, have to pray that he may 
glorify himself in us. For what happened to him while on earth must be also 
our history, That we allow ourselves to be condemned, cursed, put to shame and 
death for his sake (because with our life and doctrine we glorily him, praise his 
glory), so that.in us his name and holy word is persecuted and blasphemed. But 
that his own honour may abide, and his own word be upheld against the blas- 
phemers, it is necessary for him to help us out of our distress and turn the wheel, 
so that the world is shewn to be in the wrong, and is condemned and confounded, 
and we are brought to highest honour and glory. Thus his glory and praise 
break forth truly and increase evermore through the Holy Ghost, and the con- 
fession of Christians in all the world. This he calls finishing the work which his 
Father gave him to do, that he should take upon him all shame and ignominy, 
suffering and death, to the glory of the Father, and this all for our sake, in order 
that we might be red d and p eternal life.” (705, 706; compare also 
the conclusion.) 
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ceaseth ” (1478) ; and, secondly, a priesthood not according to 
the law, (1479).* 


* A priest means such a person, as Scripture describes him, who is appointed 
and commanded by God to act between God and man, so that he proceeds from 
God, bringing and teaching us his word, and again returns to God, offering up 
sacrifice and prayer for us.” Here are three things—preaching (testimony, 
Predigt), prayer, sacrifice. 

Preaching or testimony must not be limited to the law, else the true office 
which a priest ought to execute, viz., that we through him are brought to God 
and become accepted with him and holy, is never fulfilled; but it must embrace 
also the gospel, that is, “a public declaration of God’s grace and forgiveness of 
sin, whick Christ himself hath commanded us to announce and give unto all who 
believe in him—to do this publicly and everywhere.” Secondly, he has to offer 
up & sacrifice for us, and there is no other sacrifice but himself (1485); and this 
he did according to God’s commandment and in obedience thereto (1486). But 
because it hath been shewn that no reconciliation or forgiveness with God can 
take place without blood and death, as the Epistle to the Hebrews declares, 
(ix. 22), it was necessary that the sacrifice of this priest Christ should be made 
through the shedding of blood, not of other blood, but of his own innocent blood, 
(1486, Hofmann ii., A. 305). This is the true sacrifice which, once for all, 
taketh away the sin of the whole world and destroys it, and brings in everlasting 
reconciliation and forgiveness.” “ For he has put himself between God’s wrath 
and our sin (Gal, i. 14; 1 Tim. ii.’5), and offered himself as a sacrifice or pay- 
ment, and thereby exceeded both so mightily that neither sin, wrath, hell, nor con- 
7 can be so great and weighty—this holy sacrifice is much greater and 

igher.” 

‘Thirdly, he intercedes for us, and by this intercession he has obtained for us 
and communicated tw us the efficacy and merit of his sacrifice, viz., forgiveness of 
sin, righteousness, and eternal life. And this prayer has eternal efficacy, and 
its power is working in all Christendom. Likewise. he is continually exer- 
cising the office of intercession, so that he is our ‘mediator and advocate be- 
fore God, as Paul saith, (Rom. viii. 34; 1 John ii. 1), (1487, Hofmann, ii A., 
335), and he has to represent us and plead for us with the Father without ceas- 
ing, that sin and infirmity be not imputed to us, but that strength and power of 
the Holy Ghost be given unto us.” ‘ He also gives unto us that we may have 
right and power to pray ourselves to God.” 

In these definitions is contained completely “the difference between the Old 
and New Covenant, and all is shewn which our faith holds and teaches.” 

a. With regard to the Person. “Since he is our priest and a mediator be« 
tween God and man, 1 Tim. ii. 5, it is necessary that he be a man of our 
nature, partaker of flesh and blood, because every high priest is taken from 
among men and ordained for men in things pertaining to God. Again, 
seeing he is called a priest for ever, as one whose person is eternal, he must needs 
be true God. If he is to be the priest who is able to reconcile us to God and 
deliver us from sin, it was necessary that he should be conceived and born with- 
out sin, and that he should be pure, and yet, since as high priest he had to take 
upon him our sin and pay for it, he had to shed his blood and die. (Heb. ix. 22). 
But because the true divine nature was in him, and his priesthood was to remain 
for ever, he could not remain in death and the grave (Acts ii. 24), but must needs 
rise again and enter into a new eternal life, in which he can be with the Father 
our priest for ever.” (1492.) 

b. Secondly, it is necessary that he should give unto us, whose priest he is, 
these his eternal good things, viz., that through him we may have redemption from 
sin, death, and all the power of the devil, and all evil; also to create in us alto- 
— a new nature and life, (wesen, being) that we may also rise again from the 

soe and live - him, both body and soul, in perfect purity and in everlasting 
glory. (1493. 

c. This ipvolves, thirdly, the article concerning the church and its eternal 
duration, “ for if he is to be a priest for ever, he must always have a people or con- 
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Attempt to sum up the whole in a few theses. 


(1.) Luther has never given doctrine in the strict sense of the 
word, or attempted todo so; histeaching oughtratherto be called 
“ Preaching,” in the sense in which he himself uses the word. 

(2.) Luther’s preaching contains a fulness of peculiar, deep, 
and far-reaching ideas, which have remained, partly even to 
him, merely suggestions, which have not yet been fully em- 
bodied in the Church’s doctrine, nor thoroughly wrought out. 

(3.) All his ideas start from one central thought, and lead 
back to the same, through various and circuitous paths. This 
thought, viewed objectively, may be expressed thus: ‘“ God has 
freely given us in Christ ‘ our righteousness’ ” (Christ our life). 
Viewed subjectively, the point from which he starts in all his 
sermons, is the soul-anguish of man, who can never satisfy 
himself by his works, and who stands under the curse of the 
law and the wrath of God, on account of the sin and miser 
inherited by birth and his own actual sin. This feeling mani- 
fests itself positively in a longing after freedom, as well from 
the oppression of the law as the curse of sin, and after the 
divine life given in this perfect liberty. 

(4.) Luther, although he was acquainted with all previous 
theories of the death of Christ, al even made use of them, 
and especially received fully the doctrine of Anselm, thus be- 
came the originator of a new soteriology, the relation of which 
to that of Anselm may be designated, with approximative cor- 
rectness, as that of subjective to objective. 

(5.) As far as the substance-matter is concerned, his sermons 
declare: Christ has offered satisfaction for us, that is to say, 
he has fulfilled the law for us, who were not able to do so,—he 
has borne for our benefit, and in our stead, the guilt and the 
curse of sin, the wrath of God, even unto the death of the 
cross, amidst the pain of hell. Thereby he becomes our right- 





gregation who acknowledge and experience the power of his priesthood, who 
believe in him.” 

Thus Christ’s priesthood leads him to the general priesthood of all Christians, 
“for although Christ in his person is the only high priest between God and man, 
yet he communicates unto us such titles, that we who believe in him should also 
be, and be called, priests, even as we are called after him Christians, (1500), 
Hence every baptized Christian is alsoa priest. (1501.) Butif youask wherein 
consisteth the priesthood of the Christian or what are their priestly works? 
Answer—The very same which have been enumerated above, teaching, sacrifice, 
prayer, (1506). And after this he enters into a practical exposition of the way in 
which God and Christ are preached and glorified by and in the Christian. 

And now, we remind the reader once more of the part which, according 
to Luther, the Father takes in the work of redemption, which he himself has ex- 
pressed in the stanza—“ Da jammert’s Gott in Ewigkeit.”* 

® We subjoin a literal translation of the stanza referred to :—In all eternity God regarded m 
poe Pope ps dm compassion, he remembered his mercy and determined to send me help. He 


Fatherly heart; in truth it was his earnest wish, he spared not what was most 
precious to him.— Translator 
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eousness ; that is, not merely has he redeemed us from sin, 
death, and the devil, but he is still and constantly interceding 
foruswith the Father. Moreover, he is become the beginning of 
a new life in us which we have in him, and in which we pos- 
sess the fulnessof all eternal blessings, so that in him, we, living 
in liberty, are holy priests of God, and thus God is glorified 
in Christ, and Christ in us. But Christ becomes our right- 
eousness by faith, which is accounted to us for righteousness. 

(6.) As regards the manner, we observe, in his sermons the 
greatest liberty and variety in the development of detail: per- 
son, office, and work in Christ are not kept separate; the 
subsequent systematic arrangement, which prevailed in the 
Church, is entirely wanting; and it is by this very circum- 
stance that all danger of dead rigidity was kept from his 
preaching; for, to use a favourite illustration of Luther, Christ 
himself is throughout the Sun, and every ray of light is seen 
as coming direct from Him (Késtlin 1. c. 613). 

We have thus allowed Luther to speak himself, scarcely 
adding a word of exposition, certainly without ingeniously 
commenting on his words. Such a representation of Luther's 
view has not been given in any of the publications on this 
controversy, as far as known to me, and I think our labour is 
not without important results. For I believe—although such 
a remark may sound very bold as coming from me and in refer- 
ence to a scholar such as Mr Von Hofmann—that he who pre- 
fers learning from Luther to the scholastics of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, will not feel himself tempted to 
pull down the pillars of the house, in order to frighten away 
a few sparrows from the roof. One more immediate purpose 
in giving this sketch of Luther’s view was to obtain material 
for the correct interpretation and appreciation of the Confes- 
sions, with the fundamental principles of which we have thus 
become acquainted, as also for the exposition of Scripture 
age in which we shall have occasion to refer to it, as 

ere as well as in what immediately follows, we have repeatedly 
to refer to the Scripture argument. Besides this, it may have 
served to prepare us for the better appreciation of the im- 
pugned dogma, and to unfold to us its rich ethical contents. 

III. The Catechisms.—Leaving the order in which the books 
are arranged in the concordia, we consider first the two books, 
which are exclusively Luther’s work, of which one, at least, 
has become a household friend among the Christian people, 
viz., the Catechisms. 

The Larger Catechism, written at first in German, and in- 
tended for children, but subsequently composed with a higher 
purpose, gives but a brief exposition of the second article of 
the creed. The exposition is annexed to the words, “and in 
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Jesus Christ our Lord.” This includes redemption from sin, 
death, the devil, and all misery ; because formerly I was sub- 
ject to all these, as Satan had led me into disobedience. But 
when there was no counsel, help, or comfort, the Son of God, 
out of infinite goodness, had pity on me, and came down from 
heaven to help me. Now he has taken the place of the tyrants 
(Hochmeister), has liberated us and restored us tu the Father's 
favour and mercy, and taken us as his property under his pro- 
tection.” * 

We might look upon the Shorter Catechism, which appeared 
four or five months later, as a concise exposition of the same. 
Wherever it appears indefinite, it is to be explained by the 
Larger Catechism. If we take the full exposition it contains 
of the second article, and the two most weighty words of the 
little book, “what profiteth such eating and drinking on the 
Lord’s Supper,’”—in connection with the conclusion, “ wherever 
forgiveness of sin is, there is also life and salvation,” (vita et 
salus), and the words “for you require altogether believing 
hearts,” (hoc verbum pro vobis postulat omnino cor quod Dei 
credat)—we still have to acknowledge, that the two Catechisms 
in harmony with, and supplementing each other, contain the 
soteriology of Luther, as we have sketched it, in itschief features, 
or in other words, Luther’s doctrine of salvation was received 
in its fundamental features into the Concordia, (became part 
of the Confession). 

IV.—The Confessio Augustana and the Apologia Confes- 
sionis.—In treating of the Augustana, that incomparable confes- . 
sion and its apology—-we may perhaps be expected to give, 
first, a sketch of Melancthon’s theology, as we did before of 
Luther, and to judge of it accordingly—for it has been main- 
tained repeatedly in recent times, that the first period of the 
Reformation breathed exclusively the spirit of Melancthon, 





* Still further he remarks :—“ This is to be regarded as the sum and substance 
of this article, that the word Lord simply means as much as Redeemer, that is, 
one who has brought us from the devil to God, from death to life, from sin to 
righteousness, and who keeps us in this state.” The following words shew what 
he spent and ventured in order to gain us. “That he was conceived and born with- 
out sin, in order to become the Lord over sin; that, moreover, he suffered, died, 
and was buried, in order to offer satisfaction for me, and to pay what I owe, not 
with silver or gold, but with his own precious blood. And all this in order 
thereby to become my Lord, since for himself he did none of these things or 
needed them.” We can pass over the usual conclusion, and also the exposition 
of the sacraments, but we quote two sentences from the fourth chapter, which 
appear to us essential. “ For as Christ, the mercy-seat (comp. Hofm. III. A., 
226, and Rom. iii. 35), is not removed, and does not forbid us to come to him 
again, although we fall into sin, thus remain also his treasure and gifts. If, 
therefore, forgiveness of sin has been imparted in baptism, it remains ours daily 
as long as we live, that is, as long as we have to carry about with us the old 
man.” And again, “ As true as the Lord Christ on the cross is not a work, but 
a treasure, put into words and preached to us,” &c. 
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that all confessions proceeded in the fullest sense of the word 
from him, and that only subsequently Lutheranism suppressed 
this freer spirit. Let us go to the source itself, and we shall 
see that*Luther was justified in calling the Augsburg Confes- 
sion “his,” although in the elaboration of it he took very little 
part; that Melancthon, although himself not a speculative 
mind, belonged to the few men who gained full strength and 
presence of mind in Luther’s spirit and views ; that he entered 
deeply into the doctrines of his mighty friend and reproduced 
them with great pietas though with his peculiar, refined, and 
classical urbanity, and in his subtle dialectic form. The dif- 
ferences which appeared afterwards in the doctrinal types of 
the two Reformers, and to which too much importance has 
been attached, are to be traced back to this difference in 
natural disposition and in education. In the year 1530, there 
was no vestige of such differences, and it is this which renders 
the Augustana the most noble product of the German mind, 
that two spirits so eminent, and yet so different, have co- 
operated in most energetic union, and have expressed with 
simplicity the highest and deepest things which move the soul 
of man, as with one heart and one mouth. 

We claim full and unlimited authority for this book, in 
which we have not to trace different modes of teaching. In 
viewing the two confessions of the same author together, we 
follow the example of old Pontauns, who calls the apology 
correlatum confessionis. (Comp. Muller's Einleitung zum Con- 
cordienbuch and Landerer, Melancthon, Real-encycl. viii.) 

Neither contain a special article on the Atonement of Christ 
(but we may add, in like manner, they do not contain an 
article on the personality of God, &c., the doctrine not being 
impugned was presupposed throughout). Yet both clearly and 
definitely confess the doctrine. In doing so, they have as little 
occasion as Luther, to enter more fully into details, and to 
discuss the juridical principles, according to which the atone- 
ment was accomplished. For they both take as their starting- 
point—and I am inclined to think the Augsburg Confession 
with the greatest fervour—the distress of the troubled and 
tormented conscience of the sinner. Both protest against the 
doctrine of good works, celibacy of the priests, monastic vows, 
because these take away the honour which is due to the merit 
of Christ, who is our only Mediator; both shew, repeatedly, 
that out of Christ’s merit righteousness, that is, perfect and 
true life, comes unto us. Both speak throughout, in the usual 
ecclesiastic expressions, and in a manner which makes it evi- 
dent they little imagined their words would be weighed after 
three hundred years, and the question be asked, how media- 
tor is to be distinguished from propitiator. But, at the same 
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time, these expressions are by no means used by them merely 
as traditional fumulae, but they attach to them great impor- 
tance, and use them in their original sense. This is the case 
even with terms which are now used differently. We quote, 
as proof passages, in which the doctrine of satisfaction and the 
ideas connected therewith, are spoken of occasionally and in 
passing as something well known. 

a. The Confessio Augustana speaks in the very first chapter 
of “gloria meriti and beneficiorum Christi ;” and nearly the very 
same words occur in the 4th art. of the Apologia Confession 
near the beginning. The German translation has “the unspeak- 
able treasure of Christ,” p. 87, and still more distinctly is it ex- 
pressed p. 96. “Christi merita sunt pretium, -quia oportet esse 
aliquam certam propitiationem pro peccatis nostris.” In the 
German translation this is rendered more fully, by prefixing 
the words, “that the blood and merits of Christ is the treasure 
by which sin is paid.” Which words occur again, almost un- 
changed, in the article De dilectione and impl. legis, p. 113. 
In general, the death and blood of Christ are often designated 
as propitiatorium, which we do not require, and which we 
despise if we go about with the works of the law, as art. 4 (2) 
p. 89, and (3) p. 113. InC. A., 3, Christ is called “Hostia non 
tantum pro culpa originis, sed etiam pro omnibus hominum 
actualibus peccatis,” p. 39, art. 21, “ proponit Scriptura—unum 
Christum mediatorem propitiatorium, pontificem, interces- 
sorem, p. 47. In the A. C. it is repeatedly stated, that he has 
given, ut satisfaceret pro peccatis mundi, as for instance, d. ¢. p. 
95. The German text translates “paid,” and “finally, to 
enumerate all the terms, art. 20, 9 de inv. sanct. propter Christi 
merita reputamur justi.” 

b. It appears from the quotations above that the German 
translation sometimes went beyond the expressions of the 
original, while at other times it did not come up to it in ful- 
ness and strength. This is more especially the case in the 
Apol. Confession, where German and Latin do not correspond 
always exactly, but go only in a general way parallel to each 
other. But even in the translation of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, which was written only a few days after the original, we 
notice the same liberty was used. Considering that, notwith- 
standing this looseness, such a marked harmony prevails ex- 
tending to the details, we must conclude that at that time there 
was a full and entire agreement on the points which are now 
disputed, and, if I may use the expression, that even where the 
scriptio plena was not actually, it existed as a presupposition 
in the minds of the author and reader. We quote only a few 
examples from the Confession August. art. 2, “ merita et bene- 
ficia Christi,” “sufferings and merit of Christ ;” art. 4, “Christus 
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sua morte pro nostris peccatis satis fecit ;” “ Christ has suffered 
for us ;” art. 5, “non propter nostra merita, sed propter Chris- 
tum;” “through Christ’s merit, not through our merit ;” media- 
torem,” “propitiatorium pontificem, intercessorem,” are ex- 
pressions which occur ; art. 21, p. #7. “ atoner and mediator 
between God and man,” and immediately afterwards the words, 
which are wanting in Latin, “the only Saviour, the only 
supreme priest, mercy-seat, and advocate before God.” 

e. The same spirit breathes in the exposition of the many 
Scripture passages which occur in both Confessions, In the 
tract. De dil. et impl. leg., which we had several times occasion 
to quote, the explanations of James ii. 24, as being opposed to 
the Lutheran Confession, is refuted, and the simple meaning of 
it is given.* 

d. But is high time to conclude these isolated quotations, 
and to attempt a connected view of the doctrine of the two 
Confessions. The Confession Augustana treats of the subject 
in art ii, v., and xx. ; the former have been partially quoted 
above, and the latter is generally known.t+ If any one will 
take the trouble and joy to read these sections, he will 
feel in them the same spirit which breathes in Luther’s 
writings, and be convinced that in thefollowing sketch thespirit 
and tone, and manner, of argumentation have been retained, 
although the external order is occasionally changed for the 
sake of conciseness and distinctness. The quotations are partly 
in Latin, partly in German, on account of the deviations of 
the latter from the original, which we noticed already above, 





* It concludes thus :—“ Quanto melius docet Jacobus, qui fidem non omittit, 
not subiicit pro fide dilectionem, sed retinet fidem, ne propitiator Christus excluda- 
tur in justificatione,” (“ allows Christ to remain the treasure and mediator,”) 129. 
More directly expressed in the art. 24 (12) de missa, p. 260. 

“ Et quum sententia nostra habeat praecipua testimonia in epistola ad Ebraeos, 
tamen adversarii locos ex illa epistola truncatos contra nos detorquent, ut in hoc 
ipso loco, ubi dicitur pontificem constitui, ut offerat sacroficia pro peccatis.” Ebr 
v. 5,6, (Hofmann ii, A 280-289). “Scriptura ipsa statim attexit Christum 

ontificem. Verba precedentia de Livitico sacrificio loquuntur et significant 
tem pontificatum fuisse imaginem pontificatus Christi ; nam sacrificia levitica 
pro peccatis non merebantur remissionem peccatorum coram Deo, tantum erant 
imago sacrificii Christi, quod unum futurum erat propitiatorium sacrificium, ut 
supra diximus. Itaque epistola magna ex parte consumitur in hoc loco, quod 
vetus pontificatus et vetera sacrificia non fuerint ad hoc instituta, ot mererentur 
remissionem peccatorum coram Deo seu reconciliationem, sed tantum ad signifi- 
candum futurum sacrificium unius Christi.” (Compare our remarks in II. and 
11. B, ). “ Oportuit enim sanctos in veteri testamento justificari fide ex 

romissione remissionis peccatorum donandae propter Christum, sicut et sancti in 

. T. justificantur. Omnes sanctos ab initio mundi sentire oportuit, hostiam et 
satisfactionem fore pro peccato Christum, sicut Esaias docet c. 53, 10, quum 
posuerit animam suam hostiam pro peccato,”” 

t The Apol. Confession contains a long and full expositition in its first para- 
graphs, de peccato originali, de justificatione, quid sit fides justif., quod fides in 
Chr. justificet, quod rem. pec, sola fide in Christ. consequ., de dil et impl. leg ; de 
conf, and satisf, (6), de missa (12). 
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Christ's Vicarious Death. 


1. Thus the Augustana and the Apologia nowhere differ 
from Luther. 

2. They have three points in common with him. 

(a) They deduce their soteriology throughout from the felt 
need of the heart or conscience. 

(6) Their soteriology is always in the closest, often in insepar- 
able connection with the doctrine of justification. 

(c) The modifications of the minor details are not yet dis- 
tinctly marked. 

3. They have this peculiarity, distinguishing them from 
Luther, that where they treat of soteriology objectively, they 
deduce it exclusively from Anselm’s theory. 

V. In the articles of Smalcald, we have again Luther’s own 
words, and the second part begins as follows:—Here the first 
and fundamental article is, that Jesus Christ our Lord and 
God, has died on account of our sin, and rose again on account 
of our righteousness, (Rom. iv. 24). And he alone is the 
Lamb of God, which beareth the sin of the world, (John i. 29). 
And God hath laid upon him the iniquity of us all, (Isaiah liii. 
6, p. 300). And subsequently (Part iii, art. 4 de evangel. 
“Hence, satisfaction cannot be uncertain, for it is not our un- 
certain sinful work, but the suffering and blood of the innocent 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” How- 
ever, he does not enter here any deeper into the subject. 

VI. The Formula Concordie. 

We assert on the strength of these extracts, that the For- 
mula Concordiz gave a definite expression to the views which 
it found prevalent, and by accurate definitions and distinctions 
formed the Lutheran doctrine; in this also the subjective 
starting-point was retained, and the doctrine of Christ’s work 
of redemption was connected throughout with the doctrine of 
justification. But the F.C. did not attempt to elaborate all 
the thoughts which Luther had expressed in connection with 
this subject ; it limited itself to demonstrating the theory of 
satisfaction according to Anselm ; with peculiar distinctness it 
separates between obedientia agendo et patiendo, and accord- 
ingly 'gave prominence to the equivalent conception of the 
vicarious obedience of Christ. 

As the results of this investigation of the F. C., which we 
undertook without pre-suppositions and in perfect independ- 
ence, we lay down the following :— 

(1.) The various parts of the Concordia differ only in respect 
of form, according to their occasion and—purpose ; some parts 
being designed for instruction, and others for confession ; they 
contain the same doctrine. 

(2.) They all view soteriology throughout in a subjective 
way, that is, they start from the needs of a troubled conscience, 
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and have, as their end and purpose, the communication of new 
life in Christ. Hence, throughout, this doctrine is viewed in 
close connection with the doctrine of justification. 

(3.) The fundamental view in all is that of Luther ; but in 
substance they all teach, like Luther, the Anselmic theory of 
satisfaction, modified only by their subjective mode of treat- 
ing the doctrine ; in other words, they all teach that Christ, as 
a substitute for us, fulfilled the law, and through his suffering, 
and death, and anguish of hell, bore for us the wrath of God 
and the punishment of sin, and thus paid our debts. 

But by not entering into a detailed exposition of the juridi- 
cal principles in the work of redemption, and by reserving in 
the moreminute particulars great liberty, they avoid not merely 
fhe harshness of Anselm’s statement, but leave room to a sub- 
sequent theology to supplement and develop the ideas which 
they contain in the germ, (especially a theology in the more 
limited proper sense of the word, starting from these ideas). 

(4.) It must be conceded that the earlier Confessions of the 
Reformation are distinguished by greater liberty and greater 
riches of ideas, the later and latest Confessions by greater pre- 
cision and definitiveness ; but at the same time the stamina of 
the doctrine of the later symbols is contained already in the 
earliest, while the spirit of evangelical liberty is breathing 
even in the latest of the Confessional books. 

The reader who may be interested in tracing the course 
which thus necessarily begun in the Formula Concordiz, and 
was pursued in a one-sided manner, leading into paths diverging 
from the original, is referred to the works of Hase and Schmidt, 
and if he be morejespecially interested in the Calvinistic Confes- 
sion, to Alex. Schweitzer. We now glance for a moment at the 


Calvinistic Confession. 

The comparison of the Lutheran and Reformed Calvinistic Con- 
fessions is in the highest degree instructive, and the diligent in- 
vestigations of Alex. Schweitzer, Matthias Schneckenburger, 
and Samuel Lutz, enable us to trace the more delicate variations 
in the two systems. Here we have to confine ourselves to the 
more obvious and tangible points. The different mode of 
viewing the Lord’s Supper, and the divergence, according to 
my view still more fundamental, which prevails in the doc- 
trine of election have exerted an influence in the respective 
methods of representing soteriology, as is evident from the 
evidence given of the soteriology of the Reformed Church by 
Alex. Schweitzer !* 





* Here follows an exposition of Reformed (or Calvinistic) doctrine which we 
omit, as vague and unsatisfactory. Ebrard (in his Christian Dogmaties, i. 97), 
a Schweitzer’s work to be perfectly uselegs, and accuses him of intro- 

acing modern pantheism into his representation of the old Reformed theology. 
We do not know, however, of a strictly Calvinistic system of theology by a 
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We thought it right to represent the views of the Reformed 
Confession, which is not our own, in the words of a theologian 
of the church, and not to attempt to follow the method which 
we pursued with the Lutheran reformers. But we subjoin in 
the footnote some questions of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which shew that the thory of Anselm has been adopted by the 
Reformed Confession with perhaps even greater definiteness.* 





German divine of this century; Ebrard himself is, to use his own expression, 
“ decidedly opposed to Calvin’s doctrine of predestination.” [We omitted also a 
few of the references to the Lutheran Symbolical Books.—Ep, B. & F. R.) 


* 11. But is not God merciful? God is indeed merciful, but he is also just ; 
his justice therefore demands that sin committed against the Supreme ars J 
of God should be punished with extreme punishment, that is, eternal, upon body 
and soul. 

12. rape, we have deserved, according to the righteous judgment of God, 
temporal and eternal punishment, how is it possible for us to escape this punish- 
ment and to be brought back again to God? It is God’s will that satisfaction 
be offered. Therefore we must pay the penalty either ourselves or in the per- 
son of another. 
= Can we ourselves pay the penalty? By no means; we increase our debt 
daily. 

14, Can any mere creature pay for us? None; for, in the first place, it does 
not please God to punish any other creature for man’s guilt; secondly, no mere 
creature is able to bear the wrath of God and redeem others from it. 

15. Who then is able to be our Mediator and Redeemer? A person who isa 
true and righteous man and yet stronger than all creatures, that is, who is at the 
same time true God. 

16. Why is it necessary that he be a true and righteous man? Because God's 
justice requires that the penalty be paid in the same human nature which has 
sinned ; while, at the same time, a man, who himself has sinned, is not able to 
pay for others. 

17. Why is it necessary that he be at the same time true God? In order that 
he be able, in the aa of divinity, to bear in his humanity the wrath of God, 
and to merit and restore to us righteousness and life. 

18. Who is this Mediator, at the same time true God, and true and righteous 
man? Our Lord Jesus Christ, who is given us as one perfect redemption and 
righteousness. 

34. Why is he called Christ or Anointed? Because God the Father ordained 
him and annointed him with the Holy Ghost to be our highest prophet and 
teacher, revealing unto us perfectly the secret counsel and will of God concerning 
our redemption, and to be our only high priest who has redeemed us by his one 
sacrifice of himself, and is always making intercession for us before the Father, 
and to be our eternal king, who rules over us by his word and Spirit, and pro- 
tects and keeps us in the purchased redemption. 

37. What is meant by the word “he suffered”? That the wrath of God 
against the sins of the whole human race was borne by him in his body and soul 
during the whole time of his life on earth, but especially during its end, in order 
to redeem our bodies and souls from eternal damnation, and obtain for us the 
favour of God, righteousness, and eternal life, by his sufferings as the only aton- 
ing sacrifice, 

70. How is a sinner justified before God? Only by true faith in Jesus Christ, 
so that, although my conscience accuses me of having grievously transgressed all 
God’s commandments, and never having observed even one of them, and of bein 
still inclined to all evil, yet, without any merit of my own, out of pure grace God 

ives and imputes to me the perfect satisfaction, righteousness, and holiness of 

hrist, as if 1 had never committed or possessed a single sin, and had myself ren- 
dered the obedience which Christ offered in my stead, and all this simply by 
accepting these benefits with a believing heart. 
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Though pursuing a different method our reformed brethren 
arrive at the same result and hold substantially the same 
dogma. The points of difference are obvious. 

Both Lutheran and Reformed doctrines start from the idea 
of divine holiness demanding an atonement for sin ; the latter, 
however, considers this demand as it exists in God, the former 
as it exists in the consciousness of the sinner. This of itself 
accounts for the fact that the Calvinistic view puts the eternal 
decree of redemption in the foreground, the Lutheran system 
the merit of Christ. 

According to the reformed view the most important aspect 
of Christ’s work is the communication of life to the elect:. this 
includes, but only as a necessary circumstance, forgiveness of 
sin. To the Lutheran pardon of sin appears as the most impor- 
tant point ; for wherever pardon is there is also life and blessed- 
ness. (From this simple juxtaposition it is evident that the 
reformed doctrine offers very interesting points of view for the 
examination of Hofmann’s theory). 

Although the inferences deduced from this “formal” dif- 
ference lead to a very important divergence, yet the funda- 
mental features of soteriology, as far as they bear on our sub- 
ject, are, as we have already stated, identical in the two Con- 
fessions. - 

The agreement of the two sister churches might have been 
expressed in a much more positive manner than was done in 
the general Synod of 1846. We refer for instance to the de- 
claration of Thorn.* ‘ By the one sacrifice in his death, and 
by the merit of his most perfect obedience, Christ has offered 
perfect satisfaction for our sins, and not for ours only, but for 
the sin of the whole world, and redeemed us from wrath and 
‘ curse. A very clear and excellent representation of the doc- 
trine is given in the Exhortation to Communicants, (the Prus- 
sian Liturgy). Finally, we may mention that members of the 
Lutheran, Reformed, and united churches have more than once, 
(most recently atthe Kirchentag, 1853), expressed their ad- 
herence to the Augustana, and consequently also to its 3d, 4th, 
5th, and 20th Articles. 

We are therefore justified in asserting that the Confession 
of our (united) reed 4 contains the following doctrine of the 
vicarious signification of the sacrifice and death of Christ :— 

1, Christ has perfectly fulfilled the requirements which the 
eternal will of God demanded of man as such, and which man, 
because and in as far as they fell into sin, did not fulfil. 

2. Christ has endured in our stead all that the law and will 


of God imposes upon the sinner as punishment, viz., the wrath 
of God. 





* Brandenburgh—Prussian Confession in Nitzsch Urkundenbuch. 
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He has thus performed what man ought to have performed, 
but did not eat ee ; he has suffered what man ought to have 
suffered, but from which sufferings man was to be delivered. 
This is the faith of the church, it is also the faith of the 
Christian people, as may be seen from our hymnology, to 
which Ebrard also potas It would lead too far, though it 
would be a pleasant task, were I to attempt to shew from the 
hymns which proceeded out of our congregations, the great 
importance attached to the vicarious element in the death of 
Christ. We mention only two poets of the last century, the 
age of enlightenment, and both in nowise Lutherans in the strict 
sense of the word, or orthodox. Gellert, quoting the 40th 
Psalm in his Christmas hymn, asks, How could I be filled 
with hatred to men, whom God purchased so dearly with the 
blood ofhis Son! And Zinzendorf, whose hymn is so well 
known, 

Jesus, thy blood and righteousnes 

My beauty are and glorious dress, 

Midst flaming worlds in this array’d, 

With joy will I lift up my head. 
But however consoling and sanctifying the influence of this 
doctrine may be, and however well attested by the reformers, 
as evangelical Christians we have to ask, as the most essential 
and central question, Where is this written? And thus we 
have arrived at the second part of our investigation. 

We have thus reached the second section of our investiga- 
tion, viz, the inquiry, What is the doctrine of Scripture? and 
we cannot approach this subject without diffidence, when we 
bear in mind, that it forms as it were the kernel of Biblical 
theology, and likewise that Biblical dogmatics is the most 
difficult branch of theology.* 

An examination of any of the works mentioned at the foot of 
this page will at once shew the multitude of questions, which 
have to be discussed before the exegesis itself is attempted, and 
previous to the choice of the method of representing exegetical 
results. The questions of inspiration, of the canonicity of the 
several books, their author and date, the unity of the Penta- 
teuch and of Isaiah, the relation of the Pauline epistles to the 
teaching of Christ, cannot be honourably avoided in the dis- 
cussion of any point of Biblical dogmatic. Notice, for instance, 





* A single fact may be mentioned in corroboration of this statement. There 
are only two theologians, men of gigantic attainment in theological erudition, 
who have embodied the results of their Biblical studies in a calm and clear man- 
ner, in a systematic form, De Wette and Nitzsch, Besides these two works, 
and Hofmann’s Schriftbeweis, the following books on Biblical theology have ap- 
peared in this century. The theology of the Old Testament by Steudel, edited 
after the death of the author by (Ehler. The same by Hiivernick, edited after 
his death by Hahn. The theology of the New Testament by Schmid, edited after 
his death by Weizsacker. Biblical theology by Cilln, edited after his death by 
Schulz. Biblical dogmatics by Lutz, edited after his death by Ruetschi. 
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the extensive use which Hofmann’s Dialectics are able to make 
of his opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews is to be attri- 
buted to the apostle Paul. 

In Hofmann’s work, the preliminary questions are settled 
in a satisfactory manner: he stands on a positive basis ; and we 
can accept without hesitation all the criteria which he lays 
down for the use of Scripture. He maintains that the cano- 
nical books, without exception, and they exclusively, are to be 
used as authoritative in the argument. He considers Scripture 
as an organic whole to be the word of God, and ascribes to Scrip- 
ture in all its parts equal authority. But he intends to con- 
duct his argument, not so much by the doctrines of Scripture, 
as especially by the facts of historical development, therein 
revealed. In doing so, he maintains that he must carefully 
separate between the fact stated, and the supposition under 
which it is narrated ; every fact is to be viewed in its histori- 
cal connection ; and the outward form also (der Ausdruck) is to 
be regarded as essential ; that is to say, we must not disregard 
the Jewish element as a mere form, but bear in mind, that the 
history contained in Holy Scripture is Jewish ; it is this which 
makes it a Holy Scripture, because “ Israel is the nation, called 
by God to have a history of salvation.” The two last defini- 
tions we receive joyfully against the theory of accommodation, 
yet they have to be used with the greatest caution, as is evi- 
dent from the manner in which they have been applied. For, 
de facto, they involve a question of no less importance than 
this, Is the method adopted by the church of old, of explaining 
the Old Testament by the New, to be retained (vide Ebrard, 
p. 20)? Ebrard not merely recognises as perfectly legitimate 
the method of Hofmann, by which alone it was possible for 
the latter to conduct his argument against substitution, but 
even adopts it in his refutation. Hofmann’s method is briefly 
this, that he first gives an exposition of the Old Testament 
view of the Righteous Man and his sufferings—the real object 
of which is, to render the prophecies of Isaiah (sit venia verbo) 
innocuous by his acute and subtle exegesis. This is followed 
by a treatise on the Old Testament sacrifices. He deduces 
them from Gen. iii., the power given to man to kill animals, 
in order to cover his sinful nakedness. Every sacrifice is an 
emanation of this power, and at the same time a payment, to 
make amends for sin. He designates the sacrifices of Abel and 
Abraham, the Passover, and the sacrifices of the Mosaic eco- 
nomy, as peculiar and unique, having nothing in common 
with the sin-offerings, and finding their analogy only in the 
sacrifice of Christ. Having thus denied the vicarious charac- 
ter of the sacrifices, and weakened the force of the chief Mes- 
sianic passages, he had completed the more important half of 
his argument. With subtle criticism, boldness in his gram- 
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matical interpretations, and a somewhat harsh rejection of the 
judgment of other theologians, he proceeded, always employing 
the results of his Old Testament investigations as established 
and solid, to the exegesis of the loci classic of the New. Ebrard, 
as stated already, adopted Hofmann’s method, and for this very 
reason his refutation is not always successful. His intrepid 
opponent could attack his treatise on the sacrifices with sharp 
weapons and certain triumph—although it contains many 
beautiful and true thoughts, and is correct in its fundamental 
view. We refuse from the very outset to follow Hofmann in 
his labyrinths, and purpose to treat the subject in a positive 
and direct manner. 

With regard to the relation of the Old and New Testament, 
we believe the word of the apostle, 2 Cor. iii. 14, “ Until this 
day remaineth the same veil untaken away in the reading of the 
Old Testament ; which veil is done away in Christ.” It is to 
us an important fact, that when Christ died, the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain. We, therefore, take the same view 
me Delitzsch, according to whom the Old Testament sacrifices 
belong to the weak and beggarly elements (Gal. iv. 9), and are 
silent types. “The enigmatic obscurity of the shadows has 
been fully dissipated by the history of fulfilment. Instead of 
viewing the history of fulfilment by the obscurity of the shadow, 
should we not rather view the shadowy type by the sight of 
the mystery unveiled?” (L. c. 736); in other words, while we 
by no means desire to force the New Testament ideas upon 
the Old, we read the Old Testament as Christians, finding in 
it a promise, a fulness of truths dimly revealed, resting on the 
same basis as the New, but receiving its light only from Him 
who is the Light. 

Hence we take our oareae not from the sacrifices, 
but according to the good old evangelical and Lutheran 
method, from justification, and, accordingly, we shall first in- 

uire after the fundamental ideas, on which the doctrine of 
the sacrifice of Christ is based, and shall then proceed to con- 
sider the express teaching of Scripture on the work of Christ. 
As a supplement, we shall treat of the Old Testament sacrifices, 
the importance of which, we think, has been over-estimated b 
Hofmann, in which view we have the concurrence of Delitzsc 
and Ebrard, and Thomasius in his soteriology (Zeitschrift fur 
Protestantmus und Kircke, 1850) ; and of the self-sacrifice of 
the servant of God ; and conclude with a brief sketch of the 
soteriology of the doctrinal and historical portions of the 
New Testament writers. : 


A. The Guilt of Sin and its Atonement. 


Hofmann distinguishes correctly between Human and Sa- 
tanic sin. This is Scriptural. According to the Bible, the 
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latter is excluded from all possibility of forgiveness (Jude 6). 
Man has the choice of committing sin or not, but he has 
not the choice whether he will possess the consciousness of guilt 
or not, but himself acknowledges that punishment should be 
suffered for the sin committed ; and seen in the case of great 
criminals, he goes out to meet punishment, and feels that he 
who has sin is not able to free himself from its guilt and 
punishment.” These are the words of Marheinecke, in his 
“Fundamental Doctrines of Christian Dogmatic” (p. 284, 
1819), in which has expressed what is declared in those models 
of prayers, (Dan. xi., Psa. li, “ Written, as it were, to illus- 
trate the whole doctrine of repentance,” Lutz. 158). While 
the former chapter, Dan. ix. 4-19, dwells more on the univer- 
sality and magnitude of sin as committed against the righteous 
God, and his greatness and majesty, ver. 4. The prayer of 
David enters rather into the inward depths. In it we see the 
intense longing of the sinful heart after sacrifices to rendersatis- 
faction to God (quite apart as yet from the idea of substitu- 
tion), and likewise the insufficiency of the same to the anxious 
and troubled heart which offers itself, and knows well that, in 
order to live, it requires forgiveness, cleansing, and a new 
spirit, ver. 3, 4,9, 11-13. “ Even in the grossest sinner,” as 
Marheinecke observes, “ (I. c.) conscience is so sensitive that it 
rejects everything which is offered to soothe it as deliverance 


from “rap sp the clemency of the magistrate, &c. The 


only thing that man can do is to feel a desire after a satisfac- 
tion which he is not able to offer, a divine feeling which lives 
even in the most degraded sinner. 

In the above remarks we possess already the Biblical idea of 
temporal and eternal punishment, as well as of the atonement 
for which man longs. Eternal punishment is the penalty corres- 
ponding to sin, and that anguish of soul referred to above is the 
beginning of this punishment in the consciousness of man. 
Hence this is, strictly speaking, not a punishment arbitrarily 
fixed by God; but it is a necessary consequence of alienation 
from God (of godlessness),positive penalty consists in the avert- 
ing of eternal by temporal punishment. The punishment of 
bodily death which was pronounced against man in Paradise 
is an illustration of a principle commonly acted upon in edu- 
cation. But notice carefully that no penalty was able to 
satisfy man, since his guilt, according to his own confession, 
was infinite. In order that his soul should find peace he re- 
quired an atonement corresponding to his guilt, an infinite 
sacrifice for infinite sin. The idea of infinity excludes that of 
congruity ; it is clear that the relation between Christ’s suf- 
ferings and the endless sufferings deserved cannot be viewed 
in the light of an arithmetical proportion. 

Hence it is not necessary to ask whether Christ has in 
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reality suffered as much as we have deserved, although 
his endurance of the anguish of hell was not eternal. For 
this reason we shall neither inquire with some whether the 
infinity of dignity counterbalances that of duration, nor affirm 
with others that the infinite duration of the punishment is 
not an essential element, (Ebrard, 1. c. 62); but we shall 
simply keep in view that no man can voluntarily submit to 
be left by God for an infinite time, and that, therefore, infinite 
duration cannot be the substance or object of the atoning suf- 
fering.” The very idea of which is the averting of that which 
is eternal by that which is temporal.” (Stahl Fundamente 
einer Christlichen Philosophie.) 

Accordingly the consciousness of sin and guilt, as described 
in Scripture, demands an atonement which is infinite only in 
quality. 

2. The Idea of Substitution.—Is it possible that one person 
should offer satisfaction in a spiritual, moral sense for another ? 
Let us put this question which, in my mind, is inseparably 
connected with that of solidarity, in a somewhat different 
shape. Is it possible for me to impute to myself, or to have 
imputed unto me, the doing and suffering of another who 
stands in a spiritual connection with me? or is my own doing 
and suffering alone available ?* 

We begin with a striking case recorded in Exodus xxxii. 
“When Israel, through their idolatry, had drawn down upon 
themselves the judgment of destruction, Moses said, verse 30, ‘I 
will go up unto the Lord, peradventure I shall make an atone- 
ment for yoursin.’ Here it is not an animal, not Aaron, nor a 

riest like him, who undertakes the atonement; but Moses 
himeelf, the type of the New Testament Mediator. And how 
does he attempt it? By offering himself before the wrath of Je- 
hovah and entreating him to blot out his name from the book 
of Life” (Delitzsch, 1. c. 742). This fact is not isolated, but 
throughout the Bible the idea is prominent, that a community 
in which good or evil predominates, stamps its character on 
all the individuals belonging to it. The good element in such 
a community, be it of a nation, or a family, or a place, or even 
of a ship (Jonah i.), represents the whole body as pleasing to 
God, or the contrary, as, for example, Joshua vii., where all 
Israel is punished on account of Achan’s sin ;} likewise Isaiah 





* A negative answer to this question subverts our whole Roman and German 
law (a point which ought to have been more noticed in this controversy) for in- 
stance, the right of inheritance, the institution of a nobility, the relation between 
sovereign and people, national pride and patriotism. We are grateful to men 
for the deeds of their ancestors, we claim the results of our father’s labours as 
our rightful possession. But let us inquire whether this view is taken in Scrip- 
ture, 


t This is the fundamental idea of the Greek story of Oedipus and the Roman 
story of Curtius. 
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xliii. 27, “ Thy first father hath sinned, and thy intercessors 
have transgressed against me.” God’s favour as well as his 
chastisements are extended to whole families and nations, 
(Isaiah liii. 11). Entire localities are rejected or pardoned on 
account of a single individual dwelling there. (Compare also 
Gen. xviii. 26 ; Gen. xx. 7-17; 1 Kings xiii. 6.) The withered 
hand of Jeroboam is healed through the intercession of a 
prophet. Job xlii. 8, 9, Job’s friends are pardoned on 
account of his prayer. The idea of intercession, so frequent 
in Scripture, is based on this conception.* 

We have thus been led to the impugned doctrine of impu- 
tation in a twofold way, taking both times the subjective, 
human aspect. We have now to view the subject from the 
objective or theological aspect, and to inquire 

3. Into the Conflict, or rather Harmony, between Divine Justice 
and Love.—Thomasius wrote,t 1850, the following words: “The 
atonement is a free act of God in the same sense as the creation 
of the world and the Incarnation of the Son. God did not re- 
quire the existence of good creatures in order to be the absolute 
and ever blessed Living One ; as little did he require the res- 
titution of fallen creatures.” In the year 1853, Hofmann wrote 
thus :—“ It cannot be a matter of necessity to God, from 
whom and through whom are all things, to cause Jesus to die 
and enter through sufferings into glory, but it can only be 
based on his purpose of mercy.” Thomasius took occasion, 
from this sentence, to write against Hofmann, and justly ; for 
with the one it was merely a concession to a traditional mode 
of speaking, and stood isolated: with Hofmann it became a 





* It is true we meet with apparent contradictions as Jer. xv. 1., “ Though 
Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my mind could not be toward this 
people.” But such a declaration is not opposed to the idea itself, but only to its 
gross abuse. The idea itself is rooted in the religion of the Bible, and connected 
with the view of God’s holi as opposed to evil, and of his mercy and faith- 
fulness to the righteous. A community harbouring anything defiling is an 
abomination before Jehovah, until the defiling object is taken away. On the 
other hand, his mercy is from generation to generation. On this idea are based 
the grand views and universal principles of Scripture; thus Abraham is chosen, 
and in him his descendants as the object of divine favour. Afterwards there are 
constantly further separations and elections, Ishmael and Esau are put aside, till 
the chosen Israel stands out by itself. On this fandamental idea is also based 
the great argument of Romans v. Adam is representative of natural, fallen 
humanity, as the object of the wrath of God ; in Christ is represented humanity 
pleasing God. He is the principal and centre of that community ; in him they 
are accepted by the Father. The most frequent use made of this idea is to shew 
its connection with the longsuffering of God, with his forgiving or suspending 
punishment for a certain time on account of such mediation. However, the idea 
is also connected with real forgiveness of sin, effecting an everlasting salvation, 
and leading to communion with God. Of course, a conformity of mind between 
the community and its representative and substitute is effected, but this it is not 
now incumbent on us to consider. 

t In the essay in the Zeitschrift fur Protestantismus und Kirche, vol 19, 
wherein he gave a Scriptural defence of the orthodox doctrine of Christ’s work. 
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proposition, from which he drew the boldest and most far- 
reaching inferences. If we look more closely at the sentence, 
although it seems that a negative of it would limit God’s 
liberty, God would have remained God even if all men had 

erished for ever ; yet we cannot but shrink back from it with 

orror, and we perceive that we must lose ourselves in endless 
collisions and dilemmas if we take strictly abstract views of the 
divine attributes, keeping them asunder and separate with 
logical consistency. Ebrard has said very correctly: “Such 
an abstract standpoint is an unreal one. According to his 
real and true being, God does not exercise justice by limiting 
himself exclusively to his right as Creator, but by realising his 
holy will of love.” We must remember from the very outset, 
that a mechanical outward view of the divine attributes de- 
stroys the very idea of Deity, and that what we represent as 
divine attributes, in order to gain a more vivid and accurate 
idea of his Being, are yet only the different aspects in which 
God appears in his relation to different persons. ‘Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord thy God is one God.’ (This requires no 
further Scriptural proof.) The Bible nowhere speaks of divine 
attributes, as such, and for this reason it is more correct to 
speak of the harmony than the conflict or discord between the 
righteousness and love of God, and to view them as co-efficients 
rather than opposing forces. We find this expressed in Hosea 
ii. 19, “I will betroth thee unto me for ever; yea, I will 
betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and in judgment, 
and in lovingkindness, and in mercies: I will betroth thee 
unto me in faithfulness, and (by this guidance I experience), 
thou shalt know Jehovah.”* 

Glory and holiness are the fundamental characteristics in 
the being of the Eternal, not merely in himself, but also in 
relation to the man whom he sanctifies, in order to make 
him thereby a partaker of his own blessedness: “I shall be 
your God, and ye shall be my people.” This desire of the 
glorious, holy, and blessed God to receive us into the com- 
munion of his life, and thereby to enrich us with substantial, 
eternal blessings, is his love. Man rejected this love, turned 


* Schneider explains these verses thus:—As Jacob obtained Rachel for his 
wife after fourteen years’ service, as David wooed the king’s daughter Michal by 
being Saul’s servant and risking his life in heroic deeds; thus the Lord ist iproed 
to seek his adulterous wife, sunk in the depths of misery and guilt—to seek her 
with the desire of love, and woo her with the most precious gift. He will 
gain hereby righteousness (the most perfect love which a wooer ought to pos- 
sess), with judgment, (a fulfilment of all the conditions which are fixed), with 
loviagkindness, condescending in gentleness to the bride; with mercy, taking 
upon him her misery ; with faithfulness, remaining stedfast to death.” This is 
a prophecy which was conceived in a deeply experienced, believing heart. We 
shall consider it as a centre, and gathering around it similar prophetic passages, 
endeavour to unfold the deep thoughts contained in it, 
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away from God, preferred appearance to substance, the creature 
to the Creator, the world to God. The whole of Jeremiah 
sets forth this truth, especially chap. ii. 13; iii, iv., v., vil, 
xviii. ; comp. also Isa, i. 5; Dan. ix.; and the deep words of 
the Saviour, John iii. 19. Hereby he has excluded himself 
from the communion of love and life with God. Thus the 
wrath of God is aroused, and this not merely as we have 
pointed out above in the consciousness of the sinner, but God 
himself is angry. He must feel wroth, and cause those who 
have rejected his love to feel what they have done for their 
portion. Ps. v. 5, “The foolish shall not stand in thy sight : 
thou hatest all workers of iniquity.” Still more distinctly, 
Numb. xxxi. 17; Jer. ii. 19 ; Isa. lix. 2, which last passage 
emphasizes the objective aspect of the misery of sin. Thus 
sin is a real wall of separation between God and man; thus 
his justice demands, and his justice is an essential attribute of 
hisnature. Whatever way we may define this attribute—whether 
with Lutz, “ God’s holy, incomparably unique being is mani- 
fested thereby in all relations ;” or with Ebrard, “ that re- 
lation of God the judge towards men, and especially to sinners, 
according to which he, in agreement with his holiness, causes 
sin to receive its merited due ;” or with Delitzsch, “ the agree- 
ment between God’s actions and his laws ;” or simply with 
Wahl, “indoles ejus, qui talis est, qualis esse debet (vel qui 
servat dixmv) ;—the result arrived at remains the same, viz., that 
justice necessitates punishment, but that it is not simply pun- 
ishment, but contains another element, and that summum jus 
would be summum injurie. What this other element is it is 
not difficult to define. “What is God’s wrath but his fiery 
zeal and jealousy on account of the love refused to him? and 
what is his zeal and jealousy of love but the power of love, 
which, overcoming all obstacles, reconquers for itself the love 
refused ?” (L. c.'722). Every faithful pastor is able from his 
experience to understand in his soul this definition, In wrath 
the element of love is still living, the desire for communion, 
and thus the consuming or eternal rejection of the sinner 
would by no means correspond to divine justice, and would 
leave his love for ever unsatisfied. Hence he, the immutable 
God, found out a way—and in the nature of his being this was 
necessary—in which his righteousness was fully displayed, that 
is, in which wrath and love met together. It was necessary 
that he, to use Paul’s expression, being just should justify, or 
that he should make the unjust, curse-laden a just and guilt- 
delivered man, in such a way that he himself remains a 
righteous judge (Ebrard, 85). The manifestation of justice 
was made by God a means of restoring to his creatures his 
love. In this we have the highest reconciliation of righteous- 
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ness and love in God (Delitzsch, 728). This is the highest and 
purest theodicy. 

We have thus returned to our starting point. This is the 
idea expressed by Hosea, that God wishes to be known by his 
betrothed people, which he betrothed unto himself with 
righteousness and in judgment, in lovingkindness and in 
mercies. Nor is this an isolated passage in the Old Testament. 
As early as Deut. xxxi. 17, we meet this fundamental thought, 
and we would venture to conduct the Scripture argument ac- 
cording to all the conditions postulated by Hofmann to prove 
that this is the leading idea of the history of the Jewish 
nation, and that throughout that history we have an illustra- 
tion of the verse: I have loved thee with an everlasting love ; 
therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn thee. Delitzsch 
has most strikingly reminded us that in Moses’ Death Song 
(Deut. xxxii.), the whole history of Israel is brought before 
us as a grand theodicy, shewing how God in chastisements 
restores his people and causes them to experience his grace, 
and (even this word is given) reconciles his people. As it 
was prophesied, so it was fulfilled: “for the Son of God 
wooed as a Godman, as a heavenly Bridegroom, his bride, 
the sinful and wretched church, and confirmed the new mar- 
riage-covenant for eternity with the blood of reconciliation,” 
(Schmeider in Gerlach’s Bible, v. 112). 

Thus in the Epistle to the Romans, the Apostle Paul ex- 
pressed the sum and substance of the whole Sachs in ver. 16, 
“T am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ,” &c. This theme 
he immediately proceeds to expound. After having shewn 
that Jews and Gentiles have by their own guilt fallen into sin, 
and have thus without excuse become subject to the wrath of 
God (wherein he especially shews that God entrusted his reve- 
lation and promises to the Jews, the importance of which, as 
well as the faithfulness of God, was not affected by the sin of 
Israel), and that God’s dealings with them only aggravates 
their culpability, he proceeds to explain the righteousness 
which avails before God, given to those who believe in Christ. 
“ For we are justified without works by grace, through the re- 
demption which was made by Jesus Christ,” ver. 21-24. In 
this important passage we find the same idea which we met in 
the Prophecies. God manifested his righteousness in this, 
that he was righteous; that is, that in accordance with his 
holiness, he not merely testified against sin, but that he pun- 
ished it, and in doing so made the unjust just. And that 
which accelerated this was the tégeois. For hitherto he had, 
conscious of his decree, passed over sin. But this could not 
continue, else God’s holiness would not have been asserted, 
and sin increasing on earth, would have produced a state of 
confusion and evil which would have obscured God’s omnipo- 
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tence and wisdom to the view of man. Hence it was both 
Divine necessity and will—the two are one in God—émdfey 
xa! dsxcsotv. In what manner was this effected ? gotSero xgrordy 
idacrigiv. Several explanations have been given of this word 
irasrngov. I think, however, that Tholuck (Romans, Istedit., 155) 
has shewn that the best exposition of the word iAacrjgiov, is the 
covering of the ark of the covenant ; mercy-seat. The word does 
not belong to the Biblical terminology of sacrifice. Scripture, 
when speaking of victima piacularis, uses the expression sin-offer- 
ing, or trespass-offering. The expression is taken from the Sep- 
tuagint, which thus translates SDD. In the New Testament, 
besides the passage in Romans, it occurs only Heb. ix. 5, where 
it is admitted by all to mean “ mercy-seat.” Wahl has sug- 
gested it to be jAuorygiv, as mascul. gen., which Hofmann him- 
self has rejected as perfectly unjustifiable (II. A. 226). The 
cover of the ark covered the accusing law ; on the day of atone- 
ment blood was sprinkled on it, and thus the people were 
atoned for. What was prefigured by the sprinkling of the 
blood on the mercy-seat, is fulfilled in Christ “in His blood is 
the atonement.” He has covered with His blood the accusing 
law. Thus Christ became our righteousness,of course subjec- 
tively through, or by meansof faith. But He is our righteous- 
ness in His blood, and this is equally asserted, whether with 
the Fathers we explain =goero to refer to a purpose before the 
foundation of the world ; or, adopting the classical use of the 
word, we translate with Tholuck, “ad spectandum proponere,” 
that is, see in it a collocation, or compositio fumeris ; or with 
Ebrard, are guided by the circumstance that ri/eua: has through- 
out nearly lost its medial signification. Hofmann’s exposition, 
we think true as far as it goes, but it does not exhaust the 
meaning of the passage. He says: “ We are justified, in the 
first place, as a free gift; that is to say, not as if it was an 
acknowledgment of what we are, which we could claim; 
secondly, by God’s grace ; that means, that we did nothing 
which rendered it necessary in God to acknowledge us as 
righteous ; and, thirdly, by means of the redemption, which 
came in the person of Christ Jesus, and therefore so that our 
conduct did not influence God’s relation to us.” We could 
add to this, that our redemption is in Christ Jesus by the 
shedding of Hs blood for our atonement, because God cannot 
allow sin to remain unpunished, because His blood covers our 
sin and guilt, as it was shed by Christ for us in our stead. 
Our passage, which becomes still clearer by comparing the 
ountiial, passage, 1 John ii. 2, contains thus a declaration of 


divine punitive justice and of substitution. In like manner, 
we find the same assertion 2 Cor. v. 21. Tiy ua ybrra éwapriav 
imie nuav awagriay émoinosv, iva husis yevmeda dixcusoolyy Seod ev airy: 
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There can be no doubt about this, if we can prove that ire sig- 
nifies substitution, or may have this signification (Hof. II. A. 
218). Although the question is of extreme importance, can- 
dour compels us to state that it is not definitely settled among 
theologians.* Thus Winer admits : “In most cases, the person 
who acts for the benefit of another becomes his substitute 
(tritt fiir ihn ein), and therefore org occasionally borders closely 
on dvi,” Still he warns against identifying the two, and says: 
“Adhere to the apostolical expression, He died for us,” 
(Winer, p. 458). ahl. ii. 589, refers to Passow, Matthie, 
Fischer, and Hermann, and translates irs = loco ubi nos, 
“instead of.” A very important argument has been adduced 
by Delitzsch, that o«¢ is rendered in Oriental translations by 
particles of substitution (5th Appendix to his Commentary on 
Hebrews). 

According to the context the verse affirms: Reconciliation, 
in the first place, does not mean that God has turned us to 
himself, but that he has again turned to us his holy counte- 
nance in mercy. This he was able to do in accordance with 
his character, after Christ had offered a sacrifice for us. Out of 
his overflowing mercy there proceeds now the call to the world, 
“Come, and be reconciled to God.” The substance and ground 
of. reconciliation is explained from the 21st verse. God has 
made the sinless One to be sin, that is, laid upon him the pun- 
ishment of sin. It is not as an event of historical necessity 
that sin came upon him; this could never by any means be 
expressed, “ He has made him to be sin ;” it is not, moreover, 
that the sinless One was regarded as a sinner, but he was made 
sin; that is, the sin of the world was represented in him, and 
in its character of guilt concentrated in him. Thus he was a 
substitute for the whole of humanity, took upon him their sin, 
bore their guilt, and reconciles sinners to God in this manner, 
that they, united to him by faith, appropriating by faifh his 
merit, become thus righteous, or the righteousness, which 
(according to Luther’s bold translation) avails before God. 

Still more definitely the same view is expressed in Gal. iii. 13 
(referring to John iii. 14, Deut. xxi. 35), Xgrordg judic Enyégaoev 
sx Tig xardpag rol viwou yevowevog imio yuav xardpa dér1 yiypamras 





* Oby imig rig wirswe ‘sins Bivaras GAA’ iw) rods avacirovg xa! 
smoowbvooug wsrsrg.,  Acschines writes, ui Ivijey’ iaie roid’ dvdgés. 
Euripides and Demosthenes say, iyw rou)’ verte cov woinow, These examples 
are adduced by Kriiger in his Grammar (p. 533), to shew that még may also 
mean “ instead.” Still more striking are the examples adduced by Jacobitz 
and Sailer (Dictionary, II. p. 1469), for the significations “ for,” “ instead,” “ in 
the name of.” tye ierég ou Garoxpivolmo.s, Plato, Gorg., and in the Anabasis, 
vii. 7, Medosades appears in the Greek camp, announcing himself as a messen- 
ger and plenipotentiary of Seuthes, and saying, agoAtyousy imiv tyw re ioig 
ZeblSou xa’. 
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sminaraparos Ths 6 xpsudpmEVvog Eri Ebro. Chrysostom explains: As 
when a person is condemned to death, and another offers him- 
self, though innocent, to die in his stead, and thus delivers 
him from punishment; thus has Christ acted to us; for since 
he himself was not a transgressor, he took upon him in their 
stead the curse of him that hangeth on a tree, in order to re- 
deem the transgressors. Eayogdé%ew signifies, “ redimere 
liberandi sensu,” to free by buying, to buy out of; Hofmann, 
in a very artificial and arbitrary way, explains it as signifying, 
“a liberation which costs a person something.” Much better 
is Luther in his Shorter Catechism—“ gained, obtained us by 
merit.” Christ has bought us free from the curse of the law 
by paying the full price, by becoming a curse for us, that is, 
by taking our curse upon him. Here Christ’s stepping into 
our curse involves so clearly the idea of substitution, that we 
feel quite independent of the “isi jué».” But if we view this 
verse, and 2 Cor. v. 21, in connection with Rom. vi. 1, vii. 6, 
and if we bear in mind the reproach of the punishment of the 
cross, when he hung, laden with the whole guilt of the people, 
between heaven and earth, we shall see clearly, that the pun- 
ishment and the curse, which came upon Christ, are by no 
means to be regarded as an earthly, human punishment in- 
flicted by his enemies, but as a punishment inflicted on him 
by God himself; for only in this way was it possible that it 
should take from us the punishment of God which threatened 
us” (Gerlach). We remind the reader again, that the anguish 
of this suffering was infinite in its quality. 

We have hitherto observed the order in which Hofmann and 
Ebrard treat the subject. The former passes from Galatians 
to a very full exposition of the two first chapters of Colossians 
(241-267), especially of i. 18-20, and ii. 14, with the parallel 
passage Eph. ii. 14, &c. Let us combine with these two pas- 
sages a third, Heb. x. 19. In these three verses, which announce 
the same truth, we have an abundant and rich declaration of 
all the ideas which we have endeavoured to develop, and they 
give us an opportunity of stating again, that the doctrine of our 
church on the vicarious sacrifice of Christ contains a rich trea- 
sure of thought, and yet is not able to comprehend all that is 
contained in our Christology. 

We, thus writes the disciple of the apostle,* required sacri- 
fices, but we found not satisfaction in any of them; we had 
therefore no access to God, no entrance into the holy of holies. 
Then the thick veil was rent, and a way new—hitherto not 
opened, and living, life-giving—into the sanctuary was given 
to us. It is the way which the word of Christ points out: 





* The author evidently, and we think incorrectly, supposes the epistle to the 
Hebrews to be written, not by Paul, but by a disciple of Paul. 
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The Father himself loveth you. He loves us in his Son, and 
in him alone we have the way to the Father. But the veil is 
his flesh (we have here the same fulness of images, as when 
Christ calls himself the door and the shepherd, when he is re- 
presented as priest and sacrifice, when his blood, or rather he 
in his blood, is the mercy-seat sprinkled with blood). The 
flesh had formerly been the wall of separation, but through 
Christ’s flesh we are spiritual men, and we enter into life, in 
the truest sense, in his ffesh. 

Gentiles and Jews, the passage in Ephesians declares, were 
without blessedness. The former had not heard anything 
about God; their idolatry was a consequence of their guilt 
apostasy from the Creator. As for the latter, the law, whic 
it was impossible for them to fulfil, was a wall of separation 
between them and God, but their transgression worked the 
wrath of God (Rom. iv. 15), that is, enmity of God against 
man ; but Christ satisfying the law in our stead, and abolish- 
ing on the cross the enmity of God against us, and thus recon- 
ciling God to us—abolished the law—in so far as it consisted 
in commands and ordinances, not in its essence and reality— 
broke down the wall of separation, and while we received of 
him to take hold by faith of our righteousness, he became him- 
self our peace, and we Gentiles and Jews, both reconciled in 
one body, became one. To use Chrysostom’s words, Silver and 
lead were melted together into gold, or servants and adopted 
children became by a new birth children and heirs. 

And finally, for now we understand clearly the force of Col. 
ii. 14, the oath of the Israelites, “All that the Lord hath 
spoken will we do” (Exod. xix. 8) became a Xsighygapo roi 
diyuaot, testifying against Israel, and shutting against them 
salvation, access to God. This writing, the letter of debt, and 
therefore the debt itself God blotted out, taking it out of the 
way, and nailing it to the cross. Surely it is only by a round- . 
about notice from Tacitus,* that the Romans affixed procla- 
mations to the gallows, that it is possible to remove from the 
text the two facts: That Christ bore the penalty of our sin in 
our stead, and that God had inflicted this punishment upon 
him (Hof. ii., A. 255, whereof in Ebrard, 89, a striking refuta- 
tion). The unprejudiced student of Scripture, comparing these 
New Testament passages with those of the Old Testament, will 
see, that also in the doctrine of God’s wrath, love, and justice, 
and his dealings with man, according to these attributes, the 
expectation and desire of the old fathers and their prophecies 
were fulfilled in power and glory in the Lord Jesus Christ. 





* The passage of Tacitus referred to, is this (iv. 40), “Tum sorte ducti, per 
= redderentar bello rapta quique era, legum vetnstate delapss noscerent 
gerentque 

Vo: Z.—NO. XXXYV. L 
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B. The Sacrifices of the Old Testament and the Self-sacrifice of 
the Servant of God. 


1. The Sacrifices—“ Suppose that it could be proved satis- 
factorily that to the Old Testament sacrificial rites the idea of 
vicarious suffering and punishment was entirely foreign, and 
that these sacrifices were merely offered as a kind of reparation, 
it could not be inferred from this that the sacrifice of Christ 
had not the character of vicarious punishment.” We can ap- 

ropriate these words of Ebrard with even a better right than 
bimeelf, since our consideration of the sacrifices is preceded 
by the proof, that Christ’s sufferings are viewed in Scripture 
as of a vicarious nature. We take the liberty of premising 
another striking observation of the same theologian. He asks, 
whether, on the supposition that the sacrifice was a mere 
offering, it would not have been more appropriate to cherish 
and nourish the animals, so that God might be delighted with 
their beauty, as the Greeks kept peacocks for Here, and swans 
for Helios, the Persians and Germans the horses sacred to 
the sun. Why were the animals slain, and for what purpose ? 
to refer at once to the most important element—the shedding 
of blood. 

Let us realise the ritual. It isimportant to remember that, 
in Leviticus, sacrifices are not called into existence for the first 
time ; but what had existed for a long time, proceeding from 
the deepest wants of man, was only regulated and directed into 
the legitimate channel, with distinct reference to the dangers 
to true religion which are connected with this service, con- 
cerning which the Psalms and the Prophets contain repeated 
warnings. 

The most important sacrifice is ~5y commonly rendered in 


our translation “ burnt-offering,” and (sometimes following the 
LXX) “ whole burnt-offering ” described in the first chapter of 
Leviticus. A male without blemish had to be offered at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and the person 
bringing it shall put his hand upon the head of the burnt- 
offering, and it shall be accepted for him to made atonement 
for him. ‘Sy p55 xy. Then he kills pny the animal, 
and the priests, Aaron’s son, shall bring the blood and sprinkle 
it round about the altar, that is, by the door of the tabernacle. 
Then the different parts are laid in order by the sons of Aaron, 
the inwards and legs are washed in water before they are 
burned. Lee, peg of this offering,which was brought daily 
and repeated on every solemn occasion, consisted in the burning 
of the whole animal. As sanctification is connected with the 
orgiveness of sin, so pry succeeds the burnt-offering. The 
sacrifice of Cain and Abel are designated by this a ; after 
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the institution of Lev. ii., it consisted in the bloodless meat 
and drink-offering, the principal form of which is represented 
by the shewbread of the tabernacle. 

A special kind of burnt-offering was the pby (radix 
pow to be perfeet, complete) which was not wholly burnt, 
Lev. iii., commonly called thank-offering,* (which name, how- 
ever, does not exhaust its meaning, Judges xx. 26), and to the 
exposition of which Hofmann has contributed very materially, 
ii, A. p. 145. The process was the same as above. 

Finally, with reference to single sins, and the guilt arising 
from sins committed unintentionally or unconsciously, the law 
ordains sin and trespass-offerings with various rituals (own 
and Nw), concerning which we are indebted to Hofmann’s 
valuable remark. In the offering of these also (described in 
Lev. iv. v.), the three acts of imposition of the hand, killing, 
and sprinkling, take place at the commencement. 

We find the key to the whole institution in the well-known 
verse, Lev. xvii. 11., “ For the life of the flesh is in the blood ; 
and I have given it unto you upon the altar, to make an atone- 
ment for your souls: for it is the blood that maketh an atone- 
ment for the soul. , 

Before Hofmann, all exegetical writers gave very much the 
same exposition of these words. That of Gerlach may be quoted as 
expressing the prevailing view. ‘This blood is an atonement 
through the soul; the soul, which lives in the blood, is the 
ransom—the atoning element.” Connecting the words with 
the subsequent, we obtain this meaning: ‘‘ The soul is the 
seat of desires and feelings, of pleasure and pain, and, in this 
manner, the seat of sin in the individual, and, at the same 
time, that which receives first the punishment of sin, misery, 
and death. The soul is, however, while connected with the 
body, in the blood ; the blood is the animating element of the 
body—with its shedding forth life ceases. The guiltless soul 
of the animal, which lives in its blood, is given by God to the 
sinner instead of the guilt-laden human soul as an atonement, 
so that, when its life flows forth in blood unto death, the 
punishment of sin is taken away from man.” 

The first difference among theologians was occasioned by 
the pre-eminence which Bahr and Kurtz assigned tothe idea 
of atonement, even in the thank and peace-offerings, attach- 
ing very little importance to the meat-offerings. Through 
Bahr this view found its way into exegetical and dogmatical 
works ; through Kurtz, into more popular religious compendia, 
(beside his own). This view was satisfactorilly refuted by 
Thalhofer on the unbloody sacrifices (1848), Hengstenberg, 
Keil, and latterly Hofmann and Delitzseh, We have referred 


ws. 





* Luther's translation. Peace-offering isin our version.—Tr. 
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to this subject (i. A. 4). The second difference is, that while 
Gerlach, Keil, and Bahr maintain that the sacrifice had a 
symbolic signification, and more especially that it symbolised 
substitution ; Kurtz, Delitzsch, and Ebrard in general ascribe 
to itself a substitutionary character. 

In deciding this question we must, in the first place, con- 
sider the meaning of the laying on of the hand, which is ex- 

lained in Lev. xvi. 21, a passage disregarded by Hofmann. 

he laying on of the hand is a symbol of communication. 
The benediction which a person gives, it is doubtless true, is 
not thereby taken away from himself, but this is on account 
of the nature of the living and life-spreading gift; but if a 
person gives away anything that is dead, he certainly is freed 
from it, and Ebrard is perfectly right in his assertion, that 
even were the person who communicates tu retain his guilt, 
(which is not the case), yet the object on which he laid his 
hand would be thereby laden with the guilt of another. 
Secondly, it is to be remembered that in the offering of the 
animal, stress is laid not so much on the putting to death 
as on its being slaughtered, and in this it was a matter of in- 
difference who actually performed it. It was ordained, how- 
ever, that it should be the person offering, with the exception 
of the tresspass-offering, Lev. v. 8. The slaying itself appears 
unessential among the three acts which had to precede the 
offering, the sprinkling or shedding of blood, in which is the 
soul of the animal laden with the guilt of the offerer, formed 
the most important part. 

This blood is given by 3155. -W> signifies to cover, or as 
Gesenius explains it, to cover guilt, hence forgive. The German 
idiom leads us to think of the debt as the object covered ; ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, it is the debtor, the guilty person, who 
is covered. We must also reject the interpretation of the term 
by “p>. ransom, which is itself a derivatum, because it is never 


referred to sacrifice. Common sense teaches us that no per- 
son can cover himself, and that the thing which covers 
him cannot be a symbol of himself, but must refer to some 
third object. And thus it is clear that 4p, as used in Num. 


xvii. 11—(atonement after rebellion) ; Num. xxxv. 383—(death 
of the murderer) ; Num. xxv. 11—(zeal of Phinehas), denotes 
the element of substitution in sacrifice. Thesinner reconciled 
to God brings an offering and he is reconciled, because the 
blood of the sacrifice was offered as a substitute. It is nowhere 
said, of course, that between this atonement and sin there sub- 
sisted an adequate proportion (congruity), and hence it con- 
stantly pointed to that which is to come. But the word of the 
Lord, “I have given it fo you, to make atonement for your 
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souls ” constituted its right, Lev. xvii. 11. According to God's 
will the Old Testament sacrifices were to be silent types, the 
meaning of which were yet, though vaguely, understood by the 
people, and which were to form afterwards a point of con- 
nection for the right understanding of the sacrifice on Gol- 
gotha. This true, perfect, and exhaustive sacrifice thus formed 
the adequate antitype of the sacrifices of the old covenant. 
This appears even from a view of the external procedure, 
In the Old Testament, killing, the atoning through the blood, 
and offering, are three consecutive acts ; on Golgotha the atone- 
ment is made by Christ’s offering himself in the death of the 
Cross. In the old covenant there were two separate places ; 
here the sacrifice is perfected in one place. In this one offering 
are perfected all the various offerings—expiatio, mulcta, oblatio, 
conciliatio. The sacrifice of the covenant (Exod. xxiv.), the 
sacrifice of consecration (Lev, viii, Rev. i. 5), are united in 
Him, whom with Paul we call our Passover (L Cor. v. 7). 
Delitzsch (to whose whole Commentary on Hebrews we refer) 
thus sums up the relation of the Old Testament sacritice to the 
one sacrifice of the New: “We must distinguish carefully 
between the typical import and the ritual meaning of the Old 
Testament sacrifices. The former belonged to the future his- 
tory, the latter to the present time. The connecting link 
between the two is the blood, which is vicarious both in t 
and antitype. But whereas in the type the blood is exclusive y 
the atoning element, it is not so in the oe but Christ's 
offering of Himself as rgocpoga rod ouparos (Heb. x. 10, Eph. v. 
2), and hence the atonement is to be sought in Christ’s self- 
sacrifice, in all the fulness of its various elements, embracing 
even Christ’s whole life, suffering, and death, which atonement 
is also our sanctification, and, both together, our perfection. 


(p. 746). 

2. The Self-sacrifice of the Righteous Servant of God.— 
The Old Testament sacrifice is not merely a silent type; we 
find that the grand fulfilment of what was given by God in a 
figure, was seen afar off by the prophets. Far higher and 
clearer than the isolated indications which we meet in the 40th 
and 110th Psalm, is the wonderful prophecy of Isaiah (chaps. 
xL—Ixvi), the Crown of the Old Testament ; and in this prophecy 
again we find, that the glory of every other being is sdiial by 
that bright “description of the servant of God, in whom Israel 
is to be glorified before all the nations. This servant of the 
Lord, the purest reflection of the true Israel, with whom the 
promises of God’s Bigs tm of the world were connected from” 
eternity, is a concrete definite person, the bearer and fulfiller of 
Messianic hope, atoner, and redeemer from sin and death, 
teaching, and suffering, and dying instead of the guilty, mediator 
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of a new covenant of grace, and a never-ending view of a new 
heaven and a new earth, in a Jerusalem transfigured by the 
light of God, through whose ever-open gates all Gentiles and 
their kings shall enter, to bring their treasures and lay them 
down as homage before the Holy One of Israel, before whom 
rig knee shall bow and every “— shall swear.” (Umbreit 
in Herzog’s Realencyc. vi. 519.) The wondrous beauty of this 
prophetic book lies in the contrast between the gloom of death 
and the exulting joy in the triumph of the Eternal ; and Isaiah, 
after having declared that all ends of the earth shall see the 
salvation of our God (lii. 11), actually leads us to the “ death- 
bed of the servant of God,” through whose death alone salvation 
can come to man, It cannot be explained away that the 4th 
and 5th verses of the 53d chapter assert that this death is 
vicarious and imposed by God.* 

But who is this servant of God? We answer confidently, the 
Messiah. We repel Hofmann’s obscure subtleties, and refer to 
the proof which has often been given in a scientific form 
(latterly by Oehler). 

We must, however, admit that even Luther mentions an 
interpretation, which refers the servant of God to Israel 
purified. In modern times, Lutz has given the most lucid 
exposition of this view ; but he combines it with a new view of 
- Messianic character of the Old and its connection with the 

ew: : 

If the question be asked, Whence this agreement between the 





~ *“But he bore our sicknesses and our pains; he took them upon himself, 
though we did esteem him punished, smitten of God and afflicted. But he was 
‘wounded for our transgressions, bruised for our iniquities; punishment lay upon 
him for our salvation, and through his stripes We are heal All we like sheep 
have gone astray, every one went his own way; but Jehovah hath caused the 
guilt of us all to fall upon him.” | (De Wette’s transl.) Hofmann endeavours to 
weaken the force of yoy wow "DD by explaining it to mean a connec- 
tion in deed, by which others are convinced of their sin, ‘an instruction which 
@oes not necessarily improve, but may only convince,’ (ii. A, 132.) But “DVD 
means simply ‘chastisement of a child by its father, of men by God.’ And the 
rson, on whom chastisement is put, feels it ; he. and nét others, is punished by 
is pain; only ina secondary sense is this ibly implied. Delitzsch is there- 
fore justified in saying, ‘ It is impossible to find in Hebrew a more distinct ex- 
pression for the idea of pena vicaria.’ ” 

t “In the Old Testament the economy of salvation is regarded as fulfilled in 
the idea of Israel, viewed collectively as a nation, and viewed separately as indi- 
viduals living as representatives of the idea. Jesus, in his person and work, 
exactly corresponds to this idea and fulfils it.” Lutz refers this especially to the 
52d and 53d chapters of Isaiah. And as I concluded the last section with the 
saying of a Lutheran divine, so I feel the greatest joy to be able to sum up the 

*present with the word of this faithful reformed theologian, expressing the same 

thought: ‘ Here we stand at the very point where revelation and history meet. 

Essentially all events (in Christ’s suffering) coincide with prophecy, but in 

fom the actual manifestation was much more glorious and wonderful.” (1. c. 
-401). 
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Lutheran and Reformed Confession in their view of this cardinal 
point, the answer is, Because their confessions are an honest 
transcript of the Bible, and because the Bible is abundantly 
clear on this point. 


C. The doctrine of Christ's vicarious suffering viewed in 
connection with the doctrine and history contained in 
the various Books of the, New Testament. 


Hofmann says : The argument must be based upon the Bible 
as an organic whole. We also demand, that a doctrine be thus 
set forth in Scripture, that even were all the special dicta 
probantia caiman it would still stand ;, and, secondly, that 
without it the remaining doctrines would suffer essentially. 
Hence the necessity of the subsequent sketch, which at the 
same time gives us an opportunity of at least suggesting the 
positive bearings of the question. (1.) In the synoptic gospels, 
which not only recognise the idea of substitution (Luke ii 34; 
xxiv. 4, 6), but designate also his death, as a A’rgov dvr woAddy 
(Matt. xx. 28), a very particular stress is laid on the freedom of 
choice, which characterised Christ’s going forth unto death, 
though he trembled at its approach; they contain his predic- 
tion of his decease, which me increasingly distinct and 
concrete (especially in Luke); and they mention his intense 


displeasure with the disciple who ventured to warn him against 
suffering. It is evident that death appeared to these Evan- 
gelists, and according to their eget to the Saviour himself, as 


an essential part of his work, and that not merely in the sense 
that it was a historical necessity, or that without it Jesus could 
not have returned to the Father. Rather was the view taken 
by the Saviour in these gospels, that his death was the condi- 
tion, without which there could be no harvest and fruit, for in 
his death he paid a ransom for his people (dvr and dig, in what- 
ever sense) and became thereby their atoning sacrifice, whereof 
he instituted a perpetual abel in the Lord’s Supper. For 
the importance of this institution is in the blood a the new 
covenant shed for many (or also in the breaking of the bread), 
as it was prepared in the sacrifice of the covenant in the Old 
ae, which, as a bloody sacrifice, was also of atoning 
efficacy. Hence the Evangelists assert with such emphasis the 
sinlessness of Jesus ; and as contrasting therewith, they place in 
the foreground the infinite agony of death, the deep a of 
soul, when he bore the sin of the whole world. He had to be 
numbered among transgressors, so as to endure the most igno- 
minious death. As a testimony of his infinite agony, he himself 
confesses his desertion by God in his exclamation, “ Eli, Eli, 
lama sabachthani!” This suffering, ordained tor him by the 
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Father, is at the same time the starting point of His exalta- 
tion, of the new life, which he thereby is able to communicate 
unto his people. The fruit of his death can only be appro- 
priated (subjectively) by repentance and faith. Christ’s death 
is the culmination of his work, disclosing its full meaning ; 
only in the light of his death and resurrection can we truly 
understand his life. 

Thomasius (1. c, 280) points out in an ingenious manner the 
striking parallel between the sending forth of the scapegoat into 
the wilderness, away from the congregation of Israel, and the 
delivering of Christ into the hands of the Gentiles. (Lev. xvi. 
10, and Luke xxiii. 1.) * 

2. John.—The power of darkness had become great, resisting 
the influence of light, and the whole world lay in wickedness 
(i. 5), lost in sin and death (iii. 17, 18). God had pity on the 
world, and sent his only-begotten Son (iii 19), the essential 
word, the light of the world, in whom was life (i. 4), in order 
that all might be saved (1 Ep. iii 8), and receive life (1 Ep. 
iv. 9), so that hereby the glory of God be made manifest on 
earth (xvii. 4). But the work of the Son, which it was his meat 
to do (iv. 34, vi. 30), consisted in his laying down his life for his 
own (x. 12), which implies, first, his bearing witness of himself 
(viii. 12, Ep. 1, i. 1), but also his delivering them from all sin 
by his blood (1 Ep. i. 7), taking upon him their sins (i. 29), and 
triumphing over sin in. the cross, in his death for the people 
(xi. 49—the word of Caiphas, xviii. 14). The consequence of 
this death is not merely the exaltation (iii, 14) of the new 
transfigured Son (xiv. 20, xvii. 1), but this sacrifice is the cause, 
that the Father is glorified in the Son and in the world (xvii. 1, 
4, 5, 6, 21, 22), that the life of Christ is communicated to his 
people (xvii. 24), who stand in an indissoluble relation to him 
(1 Ep. v. 11 ; Gospel, xvi. 22; Rev. iii. 4, 5, and xxi.) ; by the 
Spirit they are led into all truth (xvi. 12-15), and they receive 
eternal life (iii. 18) ; finally, they shall have part in the trans- 
figuration and renewal of the whole world, when the new 
heavens and the new earth shall appear, (Rev. xxi-xxii. 1-3). 
In this manifestation of Christ there was also a judgment of sin 
and its servants (i. 10, 11, iii. 14, 19, &c., viii. 47, 34, &c.), which 
consisted in their preferring darkness to light, and in that their 
evil works became manifest (iii. 20), but which shall finally 
manifest itself as the judgment of the world, and perfect victory 
over death, (v. 27, Rev. xx. 11-15). 





* Compare also Matt, xx. 28 with 1 Tim. ii. 6, 1 Pet. i. 18, 19, Heb. ix. 12; 
Matt. xvi. 26; and Luke xxiv, 26, 27; Matt. xxvi. 26, Matt. xiv. 22 with 1 
Cor. xi.; Luke xx. 37 with Isaiah 53-7 ; Luke xxiii. 31 with 1 Pet.iv.17. Itis 
clear that Luther was wrong in his remark, that the synoptic gospels contain 
only narration. 
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Such is a very scanty sketch of the doctrine, taught in the 
three writings of John, the centre of which, viz., that in Christ 
we have life, and out of his fulness grace for grace, and that in 
him God is glorified on earth, as has already been explained by 
Luther (see exer. above) whose commentary is the best we know 
on the subject. 

In conclusion, we remind the reader of Christ’s reference to 
the brazen serpent (John iii. 14-15, Numb. xxi. 8, 9), and the 
signification which he there attaches to his crucifixion, is the 
same which we found in Col. ii. 14, that sin was crucified 
therein and abolished. In Christ’s words we have three asser- 
tions—(1.) Sin was nailed to the Cross (1 Pet. ii. 24, 2 Cor. v. 
21, Gal. iii. 13, Col. ii. 14, Heb. x 19, Eph. iii. 12) ; (2.) Christ 
was set forth before and for the whole world as an atoning 
sacrifice (Rom. iii, 24 and 25); and, lastly, that thereby sin 
was conquered. 

3. The Epistles of Paul, as well as that to the Hebrews, 
have been so frequently alluded to in our first two sections, and 
in the quotations from the Reformers (though the latter refer 
directly to one passage), that it is not necessary to make any 
further remark. “The just shall live by faith” is the centre 
of Pauline doctrine, to which we have a special supplement in 
the Epistle of Paul’s thoughtful disciple,* wherein the New, as 
contrasted with the Old Testament, is represented as the best 
and most blessed covenant, based on the best and most valuable 
sacrifice. 

4. Peter.—The question whether the #¢ in 1 Pet. i. 18-21 is 
the #¢ veritatis or similitudinis is decided, or at least rendered 
practically unimportant by the expression éa/ rod vAou 1 Pet. ii. 
21-24, and the frequent reference to Isaiah liiii We notice as 
characteristic and important, the energy with which the apostle 
reminds the saints of the magnitude of the sacrifice which had 
been offered for them, and of the Sinless One, given for us unto 
death, our example, in whose footsteps we are to walk. This 
thought is common to all the epistles. Paul uses the holiness, the 
magnitude of the sacrifice, as a warning against apostasy (Rom. 
xi.), and especially against being subjected again to traditions. 
In a more direct and solemn manner- this practical view is 
taken in Heb, x., ending with the awful declaration : it is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 

Holding an intermediate position, the Ist Epistle of Peter 
reminds the Christians of the salvation which has been pur- 
chased for them, and into which the angels desire to look, of 
their dignity as the chosen generation, the royal priesthood, 
exhorting them to use their liberty and persevere in the faith, 
mindful of the constant activity of the Adversary of our souis, 


* See Note p. 166. 
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whom they are to resist, waiting patiently amidst the sufferings 
of the present time for the judgment to come, and arming 
themselves with the mind of Christ ; of which exhortations and 
consolations every one is connected with, and based upon the fact, 
described in a great variety of forms, that they are bought not 
with silver or gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a lamb without blemish and without spot, (i 1, 19; ii 10, 21, 
24 ; iii 18; iv. 1; v. 10). 

Having thus pointed out, that of this doctrine also, as every- 
where where the Lord works by his Spirit, it is true that rivers 
of living water flow from it, we conclude our attempt of the 
Scripture-argument with a brief summary of our views. 


Eight Theses, 

I. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament teach :— 

a. That the guilt of man’s sin postulates an atonement, 
infinite, and rendered by a substitute. 

b. That moral good and evil is transferred from an individual 
to a community, in the sense that the righteousness of one 
person of that community renders it acceptable before God. 

c. That the wrath of God against sin, and his love to fallen 
humanity, postulate an atonement, in which God uses the 
manifestation of his righteousness as the means of turning 

in his love to his creatures. 

II. What has been prefigured by the types, and predicted 
(chiefly—Tr.) by Isaiah, was fulfilled in Christ Jesus, who, 
true God and Man, himself sinless, bore sin and the wrath of 
God in our stead and for our salvation, and suffered on the 
cross unspeakable agony as an atoning sacrifice for our guilt, in 
order to become for us the beginning of a new life in God. 

III. This declaration is most intimately connected with the 
whole scheme of doctrine laid down in the New Testament 
authors, with perhaps the exception of James, and is the basis 
of a deep and broad system of (Christian) ethics. 

IV. The doctrine of Anselm of Canterbury, though not 
exhaustive, is yet altogether founded on this Scripture doctrine. 

V. Penetrating still deeper into the mind of Scripture, out of 
the depth of a living consciousness of God, Luther enlarged and 
gave a more profound expression to the Anselmic theory, and 
through him it became part of the Confession of the Church. 

VI. The Scriptural Church doctrine of the vicarious puni- 
tive suffering of Christ may be held in different modes, in which 
the subjective or objective aspect predominates ; that is, it is 
equally scriptural to view the subject from the standpoint of the 
human conscience, as to start from the idea of God's holiness 
and love. 

VIL Wherever one aspect prevails to the exclusion of the 
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other, or where essential momenta of the doctrine are wanting, 
the scriptural ground is forsaken. 

VIII. The doctrine of Prof. von Hofmann exalts the objec- 
tive aspect at the expense of the subjective, and by omitting 
essential elements in the doctrine of Christ (the divine appoint- 
ment of the suffering, the substitution) it corresponds neither 
to the idea of the divine holiness nor the demands of the con- 
science, and hence is not in accordance with Scripture. 





Philippi Melanthonis Opera que supersunt omnia. Post C. G. 
Bretschneiderum edidit H. E. Bindseil. Halle and Bruns- 
wick. 1834-1860. 28 vols. 4to. 

The Works of the Parker Society. 55 vols. 1841-1855. 


THESE are two great works, of permanent value, and must 
be regarded as most important accessions to the theological 
literature of the present age. They are, indeed, almost wholly 
republications of books which have been in existence for nearly 
three centuries. But many of the books of which they are 
composed were so scarce as to be practically inaccessible, and 
they are now brought within the reach of all, made accessible 
at once, and provided fully with every necessary literary ap- 
paratus. Bretschneider of Gotha started the idea of editing 
and publishing a*complete Corpus Reformatorum, and began 
with putting forth, in 1834, the first volume of the whole writ- 
ings of Melancthon. The work proceeded very slowly, one 
volume only being usually published annually. Bretschneider 
died during its progress, and the work has very recently been 
brought to a close under the superintendence of Bindseil, who 
is professor of philosophy and librarian at Halle. The last 
volume, the twenty-eighth, was just ready in time to admit of 
its being deposited in the foundation-stone of the pedestal of 
a brazen statue of Melancthon, erected at Wittenberg, on the 
19th of April last, the tricentenary anniversary of his death. 
We do not know whether the works of any more of the Re- 
formers are to be brought out in the same style, and with 
similar completeness and apparatus. It would certainly be 
an inestimable service to theological literature to produce 
such an edition of the whole works of the other leading Re- 
formers. But the length of time that has been occupied with 
the publication of Melancthon is somewhat discouraging. It 
is a great boon, however, to have given us such an edition of 
the whole works of the “ Preceptor of Germany.” 

The Parker Society was instituted in 1840, “ for the publi- 
cation of the works of the fathers and early writers of the 
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Reformed English Church,” and in the course of fourteen years 
gave to the world fifty-five volumes of most interesting and 
valuable matter, including a most important collection of Letters 
not before published, which had been written by the English 
Reformers to their continental correspondents, and have been 

reserved in different libraries, but especially in that of 
Garich. The Parker Society was instituted, and its proceed- 
ings were conducted, under the influence of decidedly anti- 
Tractarian views. It was intended to bring out the predomi- 
nance of the doctrinal and evangelical element, as opposed to 
the sacramental, the hierarchic, and the ritualistic, among the 
founders of the Church of England, the er anti- 
Popish character of the whole position they assumed, their 
full sympathy in spirit and feeling, and their substantial 
identity in opinion, with the continental Reformers; in short, 
to make it palpable that the Church of England, as settled in 
the time of Edward and Elizabeth, was very different, in the 
most important respects, from what it was made by Charles and 
Laud, and from what the Tractarians have again attempted 
to make it. The works of the Parker Society contain a great 
storehouse of matter of the highest value and importance, 
viewed both historically and theologically. As a whole, the 
thoroughly establish the true historical position of the Churc 
of England as settled by its fathers and founders, and, at the 
same time, furnish materials amply sufficient to prove, that the 
great leading anti-Popish, anti-Tractarian, evangelical features 
of its constitution, in so far as they agreed with those of the 
continental Reformed churches, are truly scriptural and primi- 
tive. 

A similar work was attempted, and to a considerable ex- 
tent executed, in the early part of this century, by the Rev. 
Legh Richmond, whose pastoral labours and popular writings 
were so largely blessed. When it was attempted to put down 
the piety and orthodoxy that grew up so remarkably in the 
Church of England in the end of the last and the beginnin 
of the present century, by the allegation, that those who held 
evangelical and Calvinistic views might indeed be Methodists 
and Dissenters, but could not be regarded as true Churchmen, 
it was thought proper to bring out the evidence, that the fathers 
and founders of the Church of England, the great body of the 
most influential divines of that Church during the reigns of 
Edward and Elizabeth, rot only held what are commonly 
reckoned evangelical views concerning the doctrines of grace, 
but were chiefly decided, though moderate, Calvinists. With 
this view Mr Richmond undertook, with the assistance of 
some friends, to edit a republication of “The Fathers of the 
English Church.” This work was published in portions from 
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1807 to 1812, it was completed in eight volumes, and exerted 
an extensive and wholesome influence. It is, of course, greatly 
inferior in extent and completeness, and in its literary appa- 
ratus, to the works of the Parker Society. But there is one 
point in which it has the advantage of its successor, viz., in 
going back to the men who suffered for their Protestantism 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The Parker Society restricted 
itself, with the exception of Tyndale, to works published 
after the accession of Edward, whereas Richmond’s Fathers 
of the English Church gives us the works of Frith, Barnes, 
Lancelot Ridley, and others, who were confessors or martyrs 
under Henry, who are on every account deserving of the 
highest respect and esteem, and who have left behind them 
unequivocal evidence, that they had embraced the whole sub- 
stance of the theological views of Augustine and Calvin. 

The Parker Society, by its invaluable series of publications, 
may be said to have finally established beyond the possibility 
of answer, the true theological views and position of the 
great body of the fathers and founders of the Church of Eng- 
land ; to hook proved conclusively that nearly all the Anglican 
Protestant divines who flourished during the reign of Edward 
and Elizabeth were, like the Reformers of the continent, Calvin- 
istic in their doctrinal views, and that they did not reckon of 
much importance, or defend or apery | and on high grounds, 
the points on which the Church of England differed as to 
government and worship from the continental churches. 
Men who have been trained up in the denial of these posi- 
tions may continue to adhere to their old prejudices ; but we 
scarcely think it possible that another generation can grow up 
in the disbelief of them, unless great care be taken to shut 
out everything like intelligent, independent, and candid in- 
vestigation. 

In the discussions which have taken place in regard to the 
theological views that prevailed among the founders of the 
Church of England, oe might, therefore, be supposed to be 
embodied in her public symbols, Melancthon has usually had 
much prominence assigned to him, and bas been turned to 
great account, especially by those who were anxious to dis- 
prove the opinion upon this subject which we have repre- 
sented as now fully established. He has been employed as a 
sort of medium of probation for shewing that the founders of 
the Church of England were not Calvinists. It has been 
strenuously contended, that the men who prepared and estab- 
lished the Anglican symbols had adopted the theologica) 
views of Melancthon, and that his views were opposed to 
those of Calvin and the other Reformers. It is in this wa 
that the two great works which we have placed at the heag 
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of this article are historically connected with each other, so 
that we must take them both into account in seeking to form 
a right estimate of the original theology of the Church of 
England, and especially of its accordance with that of the gene- 
rality of the Reformers. Before attempting some explanation 
of this matter, it may be proper to point out somewhat fully 
the position, influence, and tendencies of Melancthon in a 
heslesioa! point of view. 

For nearly the whole of Luther’s public life, Melancthon, 
who was one of his colleagues in the University of Wittem- 
berg, was closely and intimately associated with him in all 
his labours, and undoubtedly rendered important services to 
the cause of the Reformation and the interests of Protestant 
truth. It would be easy enough to point out how much 
benefit resulted to the Church from the influence upon each 
other, and upon their common cause, of these two men, acting 
together with the utmost harmony during a long period, 
though so strikingly different from each other both in talents 
and character, both in gifts and graces. But we cannot dwell 
upon this. Melancthon’s actions and writings do not afford 
nearly such abundant materials as Luther’s do, that furnish a 
rome fh to his enemies to depreciate his character, though his 


friends, that is, the friends of the Reformation, have been per- 
haps more pee as to the way in which they ought to 


estimate and represent it. In many respects he was a perfect 
contrast to Luther. He had none of Luther’s vehemence and 
impetuosity of temperament, none of his presumption and self- 
confidence. He had less, not only than Luther, but than the 
generality of men, of irritability and pugnacity, and on all 
these accouuts he both incurred less personal enmity, and has 
left scarcely any materials in the way of violent invective, in- 
temperate language, rash and exaggerated statements, to be 
collected by his enemies, and paraded to the injury of his cha- 
racter. There is scarcely anything that gives so much advan- 
tage to a man’s enemies as the use of intemperate language, 
or that affords more ready and more peg materials for ex- 
citing a prejudice against him. And as Melancthon did not 
indulge in this practice, his reputation has not been exposed to 
the same rude assaults which have been so often directed 
against Luther's. 

A recent Popish publication says that all the Reformers, 
“with perhaps the exception of Melancthon, were coarse 
hypocrites,” while the fact is, that there are much more plau- 
sible grounds for charging Melancthon with hypocrisy, if by 
that be meant keeping back his real opinions, and acting as 
if they were different from what they were, than any one of 
them. 
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The character of Melancthon is one which it is indeed very 
difficult to describe with fairness and accuracy ; and with the 
materials we possess, it would be an easy matter for an in- 
genious person to draw two different sketches of him, which 
might represent him in very different lights, and which yet 
might both possess not only plausibility, but a considerable 
ra of truth. Bossuet has devoted the 5th book of his 

istory of the Variations to Melancthon, and has exerted his 
great skill and ingenuity in exaggerating and aggravating all 
his weaknesses and infirmities, in putting the worst construc- 
tion upon all his shortcomings in word and deed, and thus 
producing the most unfavourable impression of his character 
and motives; and the various features which he has intro- 
duced into the picture, can be all supported by a certain amount 
of plausible evidence. On the odie hand, Scott, in his very 
valuable continuation of Milner (vol. ii. p. 150) gives his 
general opinion of Melancthon in the following words :— 
“On the whole, after reading nearly two thousand of his 
letters, and numerous others of his papers and writings, I con- 
fess that I cannot but regard him as one of the loveliest speci- 
mens of the grace of God ever exhibited in our fallen nature.” 
And though this may surely be regarded as somewhat of an 
exaggerated statement, yet we have no doubt that Scott has 
given such explanations of what seems at first sight most ob- 
jectionable in Melancthon’s public conduct, especially in regard 
to the Interim, and has produced such abundant and satisfac- 
tory materials in proof of his personal excellence, as to afford 
conclusive evidence to any person of candour and impartiality, 
that he was not only a man of genuine piety and decided 
Christian principle, but that he was eminently distinguished by 
the unusual degree in which he possessed and exhibited some, 
though certainly not all, of the graces of the Christian character. 

But our object is not to settle what Melancthon’s character 
was, or to describe it and shew it forth. It is rather to indi- 
cate some of the lessons which a survey of his character and 
history may be fitted to suggest to students of theology and to 
ministers of the gospel. And this, were it to be done at 
length and in detail, would be a task of considerable difficulty. 
lt brings us at once into contact with what is by far the most 
serious and important difficulty, in surveying the history of the 
Church and of theological discussions, viz., hitting the right 
medium in judging of men and actions, between bigotry on the 
one hand, and latitudinarianism on the other ; between sanc- 
tioning, on the one side, a contentious and pugnacious spirit, 
leading men unnecessarily to disturb the peace of the Church 
by fighting for points which are unimportant in themselves, 
which divide the friends of Christ’s cause, and which there may 
be no very obvious and urgent call to contend for in existing 
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circumstances, and sanctioning, on the other, the selfish and cow- 
ardly disposition, combined with an inadequatesense of theclaims 
of truth, which so often leads men to decline contending when 
contending is a duty even at all hazards, under pretencethat the 
matters in dispute are unimportant. Both tendencies. have been 
very fully exhibited in the history ef the Church, and in their 
practical operation have been fraught with thegreatest mischief. 

The tendency to latitudinarian indifference is usually 
exhibited when religion is in a low or declining condition. 
The tendency to unnecessary contention about matters un- 
important in themselves, or not coming home to our circum- 
stances, and not requiring at the time to be contended for, 
is usually a symptom of a somewhat more healthy condition 
of things—a condition in which Satan scarcely ventures 
to attempt, in the first instance, to seduce men into lati- 
tudinarian indifference to truth, but seeks rather to take advan- 
tage of their zeal for truth, combined, of course, as it is in all 
men with the operation of inferior motives, to involve them in 
unnecessary contentions about unimportant matters, that waste 
their strength and energy, that lead the love of many to wax 
cold, and thus tend to bring on that low and declining state 
of religion in which the opposite policy of tempting men into 
latitudinarian indifference to truth may be tried with success, 
and tried with the more success, because of the natural re- 
action from the low-minded and offensive bigotry that pre- 
ceded it. On this general ground, we are persuaded that 
unnecessary contentions about matters which do not deserve, 
or do not at the time require, to be contended for, is the 
temptation with which good and pious men, occupying public 
situations, are most apt to be beset, and against which, there- 
fore, they ought most carefully to guard. Latitudinarian in- 
difference to truth does not very easily find its way into the 
hearts of men, who have any real sense of divine things and of 
their own responsibility to God, and who are raised by Chris- 
tian principle above the influence of selfish and worldly 
motives in their grosser and more palpable forms; whereas 
there are many worldly and selfish motives, neither so low in 
themselves, nor so palpable in their ordinary operation, as the 
love of money, which are very apt to mingle with men’s zeal 
for truth, and tend to involve them in the guilt of being wan- 
ton disturbers of the peace, or obstructors of the unity and 
harmony, of the church. And the instances, have always 
been, and still are, numerous and deplorable, in which a few 
men, influenced probably in the main by pious and creditable 
motives, but generally possessing somewhat less than the ordi- 
nary share of good sense and sound judgment, and more than 
the ordinary share of vanity and self-conceit, by taking up and 
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fighting some point, perhaps unimportant in itself, or not 
lying within the sphere of their responsibility, have gained 
for themselves some notoriety, and have succeeded in doing a 
good deal of mischief. 

These reflections, of course, have suggested themselves rather 
in the way of contrast with those which the case of Melanc- 
thon is more directly and immediately fitted to call forth. 
Melancthon unquestionably exhibited the opposite, or latitu- 
dinarian, extreme of compromising or sacrificing the claims of 
truth ; and it is as a warning against this danger, that his 
example ought to be chiefly and most directly applied. But 
we have thought it proper to make these observations, that it 
might not be supposed that the danger of imbibing his spirit, 
and of following his example, is the only one against which 
men are called upon to guard, or that there is no risk of good 
men being tempted to engage in unnecessary contention, or in 
wanton disturbance of the peace and harmony of the church. 
The great error and sin of Melancthon was, that in order to 
an end to contention, and to promote peace and union, 

e was tempted, upon a variety of occasions, to do or to give 
his consent to what plainly amounted to a compromise or 
sacrifice of scriptural doctrine, to a sinking or abandoning of 
a testimony which he was called upon to bear for God’s truth. 
This appeared chiefly in the form of his being willing to slur 
over important truths in vague and general expressions, which 
might be adopted by different parties who were not really 
agreed ; and this not for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
parties who confessedly differed, and who still meant to keep 
up a distinct testimony upon the points in which they differed, 
agreed with each other, for this, in certain circumstances, 
might be both lawful and expedient, nay, even obligatory ; 
but with the express and avowed object of the parties uniting 
together upon the footing of abandoning any other public 
testimony for truth than the very vague and general one in 
which they might have come to agree. This, of course, was 
the object aimed at in all the conferences and negotiations 
which he had with the Romanists, and in all the discussions 
which took place with regard to the Interim. And this is a 
course that is generally full of peril and beset with tempta- 
tion—temptation to be unfaithful to the truth to which men 
have been enabled to attain, and which it is still incumbent 
upon them to hold fast and to set forth. 

No one, indeed, would deny, as an abstract truth, that indivi- 
duals and churches may have been led in providencetoassertand 
to embody, in their public profession, truths which, though it was 
at the time a duty to contend for them because they were openly 
impugned, are yet not of so much intrinsic importance as to 
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authorise their being made permanently grounds of division 
and separation ; and that, therefore, it is an open question for 
individuals and churches to consider occasionally, as they may 
seem called in providence, whether the maintenance of some 
particular doctrine, as a part of their public profession, should 
continue to prevent their union with others with whom, on 
other points, they are agreed. But though it would be mani- 
festly absurd to deny this as a general position, its practical 
application is attended with great difficulty, and requires 
much care and caution, much prudence and circumspection. 
The practical question in such cases will usually turn mainly 
upon the point, whether the dropping a truth from a public 
profession, or wrapping it up in more vague and general terms, 
really amount, in the circumstances, to a virtual denial of it, 
or involve, in any way, a dereliction of the duty which men 
owe to it. And when the question is brought to this point, 
there are usually strong temptations, covered over with plausi- 
ble pretences, which are likely to lead men to compromise 
truths which they ought to have maintained. 

Melancthon, probably, would never have been prevailed upon 
to renounce or deny, in words, any of the doctrines of the 
Augsburg Confession, but he was tempted, again and again, to 
do what, in all fair and honest construction, amounted to a 
virtual renunciation or denial of them, though, no doubt, he 
did not regard it in that light. And, indeed, the great lesson 
which his conduct is fitted to impress upon us is this, that in 
certain combinations of circumstances, there is great danger 
that even good men may be tempted, from a desire of peace 
and unity, to compromise the truth of God which had been 
committed to them, and that against this danger, and every- 
thing that might lead to it, we are required most carefully to 
guard. There can be no doubt that an unscriptural longing 
for peace and unity—for there is such a thing, springing, of 
course, not from pure Christian love, but from the infusion of 
some carnal and worldly motives and influences, or from mere 
natural temperament—has, on a variety of occasions, led to 
corruption and compromise of God’s truth, on the part both 
of individuals and churches. And we are thus reminded 
that, in so far as concerns the discharge of the duty which we 
owe to God’s truth, we are surrounded with dangers upon the 
right hand and the left, and that we have much need to 
examine carefully the motives by which we may be influenced 
in these matters, and to seek and depend upon divine guid- 
ance and direction—practising, indeed, because of the abound- 
ing difficulties of the subject, much forbearance in judging of 
others, and exercising much rigour in judging of ourselves. 

The grievous shortcomings of Melancthon in this matter, 
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his being so often led into what amounted to a virtual betrayal 
or compromise of truth, have been usually ascribed to the 
timidity of his disposition. But this is to be taken with some 
explanation. There is no reason to believe that Melancthon 
dreaded any temporal consequences to himself, or that he was 
influenced by a regard to any selfish or worldly considerations 
in the gross and open form in which they usually present them- 
selves to men’s minds—in other words, by anything really in- 
consistent with moral integrity. He was afraid of the evils 
of contention, and he was afraid of injuring the cause which 
he loved; and these motives, good in themselves, but operat- 
ing with unreasonable and undue force, and tending to pro- 
duce an inadequate sense of the claims of divine truth, and of 
the responsibility connected with its full und honest mainte- 
nance, and tending to exclude a due measure of reliance 
upon God’s providence and promises, led him into those com- 
promises by which he grievously injured truth and damaged 
his own reputation. In this way he has become useful to the 
church, partly, at least, by exhibiting to future generations a 
striking warning, that even good men, who are raised above 
the influence of fear and selfishness in their gross and palpable 
forms, may yet, through certain weaknesses and infirmities, be 
led to do much injury to the cause which they sincerely desire, 
and would be willing at all merely personal sacrifices, to promote. 

Luther has given a most interesting testimony to his 
superiority to fear and worldliness, in all matters that con- 
cerned himself personally, while he thought him unneces- 
sarily and weakly anxious about the public cause; and we 
have also a similar testimony from Calvin, in a letter addressed 
to Melancthon himself, while faithfully expostulating with 
him about his conduct in the adiaphoristic controversy—a 
letter which is most honourable to its author, while it does 
ample justice to him to whom it was addressed. “Though I 
am confidently persuaded you never were driven by the fear 
of death to turn aside a hairbreadth from the line of duty, 
yet it is possible your mind may be open to the influence of 
fear of a different description. I know how you shrink from 
the charge of a repulsive rigidity and stiffness. But remem- 
ber the servant. of Christ must make light when duty requires 
it of his reputation, as well as his life. Not that lam so 
little acquainted with you, or so unjust to you, as to think 
you like vainglorious and ambitious men, dependent upon 
the breath of popular applause. But I doubt not you are 
sometimes subject to compunctious visitings of this kind :— 
‘Is it the part of a wise and considerate man to divide the 
church for trifles?. Is not peace so precious, that it deserves 
to be purchased at the price of some inconveniences? What 
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madness is it so tenaciously to hold to every punctilio as to 
risk the whole substance of the gospel?’ I suspect that you 
were formerly too much affected by such suggestions urged 
upon you by artful persons, and I candidly state my appre- 
hensions to prevent the divine greatness of soul which I know 
belongs to you being now restrained from freely exerting 
itself. I would rather suffer along with you a thousand 
deaths, than see you survive a surrender of the truth. Per- 
haps my fears are vain, but you cannot too carefully guard 
against giving the wicked any occasion of triumph through 
the faults of your temper.” (Scott, vol. iii. page 393—4.) 
Melancthon’s weaknesses and infirmities originated partly 
in his intellectual tendencies and capacities, though even 
these, it should ever be remembered, are very much under the 
control of moral causes, and are, therefore, comprehended 
within the sphere of moral responsibility. He seems to have 
had considerable difficulty in making up his own opinion, 
clearly and decidedly, upon great questions, especially those 
which were fraught with important, practical bearings, and 
this appeared very clearly in the history of his theological 
sentiments. Melancthon adopted, generally speaking, the 
theology of Luther; and, perhaps, it may be said that the 
chief, if not the ,only real service which he rendered to the 
cause of sound Christian theology, was, that he explained and 
defended the leading tenets of Luther with much dexterity, 
perspicuity, and elegance, abstaining commonly from those 
exaggerated and paradoxical statements, by which Luther 
sometimes gave unnecessary offence and called forth needless 
prejudice, and that he thus contributed largely to their recep- 
tion among the educated and intelligent classes. This was 
the service for which Melancthon was specially fitted; this 
was the work which he performed ; and, in performing it, he 
became the instrument of conferring important benefits upon 
the church, and greatly advancing the cause of scriptural 
truth. This statement, however, must be restricted in its 
application to the doctrines which Melancthon continued 
decidedly and permanently to hold, among those great truths 
which Luther was chiefly instrumental in restoring to the 
church. And there are some points in Luther's system of 
theology, in regard to which it is really not easy to deter- 
mine with certainty, whether Melancthon continued honestly 
to hold them or not. There is, indeed, good reason to fear 
that his dubious and uncertain course in regard to some 
doctrinal points, tended, in the long run, to favour the intro- 
duction into the Lutheran Church of a much more lax and 
unsound system of theology. He seems to have attained at 
length to sound and scriptural views on the sacramentarian 
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controversy, and to have abandoned Luther’s doctrine of 
consubstantiation, or the corporal presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. But he never had the courage and manliness, 
even after Luther’s death, to make a public and explicit 
declaration of his change of sentiment, though Calvin hith- 
fully expostulated with him on the impropriety of his con- 
duct. Though, however, his opinions upon this point tended 
to a much closer approximation to the standard of truth, the 
tendency upon other points of still greater importance seems 
rather to have been in the opposite direction. 

His principal works, of a more strictly theological kind, are 
the Apology for the Confession of Augsburg, and the Loci 
Communes. The Apology may be justly regarded as a very 
valuable and satisfactory vindication of the leading Protestant 
doctrines, in so far as they occupied a prominent place in 
Luther’s teaching, and had been set forth in the Augsburg 
Confession, not directly including, however, what are usually 
reckoned the peculiarities of the Calvinistic system, though 
Luther certainly held these peculiar doctrines, and there is no 
good reason to think that he ever abandoned them. Melanc- 
thon, so far as we can judge from his Apology, seems for the 
time to have been benefited rather than injured by the peril- 
ous negotiations in which he was involved at the’ diet of 
Augsburg in 1530, and in which he shewed such deplorable 
weakness ; and this work contains no evidence of what has 
sometimes been alleged, viz., that Luther’s controversy with 
Erasmus led Melancthon to modify some of the views which he 
had formerly held, but which Luther continued to maintain, 
as to the natural bondage or servitude of the human will in 
reference to everything spiritually good.* 

The first edition of his Loci Communes was published in 
1521, when he was only twenty-four years of age. He pub- 
lished a second, greatly enlarged and altered, in 1535; and 
again a third, with considerable, though less important, 
changes, in 1543; and it is the alterations introduced into 
these different editions, that have occasioned the chief difficul- 
ties and discussions as to the real sentiments of Melancthon 
upon some doctrinal questions.t In the first edition, he had 





* Scott is very anxious to make out that the two letters which Melancthon 
is alleged to have addressed to the Cardinal Legate Campeggio at the Diet of 
Augsburg, must have been forgeries (vol. i. App. ii. p. 537). They are certainly 
very abject, and altogether discreditable. But we fear there is no sufficient 
ground to deny their genuineness, which is admitted by Dr Merle D’Aubigne, 
vol. iv. p. 258, and by Bretschneider, tom ii. p. 168. 

+ Scott has given a brief summary of the differences among the various edi- 
tions of this work, of which the earlier ones have become extremely scarce (vol. 
ii. c. xii. p. 182-9). A complete collection of the whole materials bearing upon 
the history of this work, including a reprint of the three different editions 
entire and a vast amount of literary information, occupies the whole of the 
21st and 22d volumes of the work we have placed at the head of this article. 
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maintained the very highest predestinarian and necessitarian 
tenets. He there asserted, that “since all things happened 
necessarily according to the divine predestination, there is no 
such thing as liberty in our wills;” “that the Scriptures 
teach that all things happen necessarily ;” “they take away 
liberty from our wills - the necessity of predestination.” 
This was a doctrine which Calvin never taught, and which 
forms no necessary part of the Calvinistic system, though it 
has been held by some Calvinistic theologians. Calvin held, 
and the Westminster Standards expressly teach, that man as 
originally created had a liberty of will, which fallen man has 
not ; and consequently, he held, that any necessity or bondage 
which he ascribed to the human will as it is, was based, not 
upon man’s mere relation to God as a dependent creature, not 
upon God’s predestination, or his foreordaining whatsoever comes 
to pass and his certainly executing his decrees in providence, 
although he does so, but upon the entire depravity which has 
been superinduced upon his nature by the fall. The high 
doctrine, which Melancthon originally taught, he seems to 
have soon abandoned, as it is wholly expunged from the two 
subsequent editions of the Commonplaces. But there is good 
reason to doubt, whether in abandoning this doctrine, which 
Calvin never held, he did not cast off along with it some prin- 
ciples which are plainly taught in the word of God, and which 
have been generally held by Calvinistic divines. Melancthon, 
indeed, asserted in all the editions of his Commonplaces, and 
seems, upon the whole, to have maintained consistently 
through life, the doctrine which was held in common by 
Luther and Calvin, as to the entire depravity of human nature 
and the utter impotency of the will of man, as he is, to any 
spiritual good, although (for there is scarcely anything about 
Melancthon in which we are not annoyed with deductions and 
drawbacks) there are not wanting some expressions in the 
later editions, which have afforded plausible grounds to those 
who took the unscriptural side in what was called the Syner- 
‘gistic controversy, that disturbed the Lutheran church chiefly 
after his death, for alleging, that he was not wholly opposed to 
some sort of co-operation or synergism of the human will with 
the gracious agency of God, even in the first movements to- 
wards regeneration. Calvin published, in 1543, cotempo- 
raneously with the last edition of Melancthon’s Common- 
places, his Defensio Sane et orthodoxe doctrine de Servitute 
et liberatione humani.arbitrii, and prefixed to it a dedication 
to Melancthon, in which he spoke of him in the most friendly 
and eulogistic terms; and Melancthon, in acknowledging it 
(Scott, iii. p. 376), says that he agreed with Calvin’s views 
upon these subjects, but still with a qualification, which, with 
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a man ot his temperament, so unwilling on some occasions to 
speak out his mind fully and openly, might cover or conceal 
differences not immaterial. After giving a brief summary of 
his opinions upon these subjects, he adds, “et quidem scio 
hec cum tuis congruere, sed sunt tayorega et ad usum accom- 
modata,” We do not estimate the authority of Melancthon 
so highly as to be very anxious to get his testimony in favour 
of Calvin’s views, but it is only fair to Melancthon himself, to 
give due weight to a statement of agreement which is credit- 
able to him, especially as nothing has been produced from his 
works sufficiently explicit to prove, that he ever materially de- 
viated from scriptural truth upon these important points. 

There is reason to fear that he abandoned, or, at least, that 
he became utterly afraid to state distinctly and explicitly, 
the doctrine of predestination, or unconditional personal 
election to enniel tie as taught in Scripture, and held and 
expounded by Augustin and Calvin. The section upon 
predestination in the later editions of his Commonplaces, 
may be regarded, with some plausibility, either as a speci- 
men of gross confusion, or of studied and careful reticence ; 
but in no other light can it be justly represented. And 
in either “case, considering what he had taught upon this 
subject in the first edition, there is reason to fear that his 
timidity, his tendency to shrink from decided views upon 
great and difficult questions involving important practical 
bearings, had led him, in his heart, to abandon an important 
scriptural truth, though he had not the courage openly and 
fully to admit and proclaim the conclusion to which he had 
come, if, indeed, he had come to any very definite conclusion 
regarding it. 

With respect to the great doctrine of justification by faith 
through the imputed righteousness of Christ, the establish- 
ment of which was the great distinguishing service which 
Luther was honoured to render to the cause of truth and re- 
ligion, it is but justice to Melancthon to say, that in whatever 
vague, general, and ambiguous terms he might have been 
tempted to consent to express it, in order to promote peace, 
and effect an adjustment with the Church of Rome, his own 
actual sentiments regarding it seem never to have varied, or 
to have been turned aside from scriptural truth. It was 
asserted, indeed, by a body of Lutheran theologians, in 1569, 
afew years after his death (Weisman, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
vol. ii. p. 201), that on one occasion he had used this expres- 
sion, “ quod precipue fide justificamur,” which was certainly 
a deplorable and shameful compromise of the sola fides for 
which Luther and he had so long and so strenuously con- 
tended ; but then, it is added in the way of palliation, that 
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this was done “ tempore magn® angustiz et metus,” and that he 
afterwards condemned it himself. His works, however, steadily 
and consistently maintain the Scriptural doctrine of justifica- 
tion, and he has rendered no unimportant service to the cause of 
Christian truth by his defence of this fundamental doctrine of 
the Reformation. Bossuet, indeed, after having laboured to 
prove that Melancthon’s opinions upon most points were loose 
and fluctuating, held with no firmness and stability, is candid 
enough to admit, that there was one point on which he did not 
vary, and which formed an impassable barrier between him 
and the Church of Rome, the only thing, indeed, as Bossuet 
alleges, which fixed him firmly upon the Protestant side, and 
this was the doctrine of justification by imputed righteous- 
ness. (Histoire des Variations, lib. v. sect. 29, 30). 
Whatever, then, may have been Melancthon’s personal ex- 
cellencies as a man and a Christian, and whatever his ser- 
vices to the cause of Protestant truth, we see about him 
very plain indications of tendencies, which should impress us 
with a sense of the great danger of imbibing his spirit and 
following his example, in matters connected with the public 
interests of God’s cause. He had about him weaknesses and 
infirmities which tended to lead him, first, to adopt erroneous 
and defective views of divine truth ; and second, to fail in do- 
ing full justice in the face of dangers and difficulties even to 
what he still believed to be true. Our first duty, so far as 
concerns the public interests of God’s cause in the world, is to 
find out the truth which is sanctioned by his word, and then 
to assert, maintain, and defend it, so far as we have any call 
or opportunity to do so, guarding with special care against any 
course of action which might be fairly held to involve, directly 
or by implication, a renunciation or denial of any part of it. 
And these are not duties in which the example of Melancthon 
is fitted to afford us much direct assistance, though it may 
serve as a beacon to warn us against dangers and temptations 
that might lead us to come short in the discharge of them. 
There is much about Melancthon, the influence of which is 
fitted to add grace and beauty to our Christian profession, to 
lead us to adorn the doctrine of our God and Saviour, and 
to commend it to the favourable acceptance of others; but 
these things, however valuable, are of less intrinsic importance, 
and of more imperfect obligation, than the great duty of ascer- 
taining and holding up the whole truth of God, and of con- 
tending earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
The question as to the precise views of Melancthon upon 
some of the theological topics to which we have now referred, 
has been pretty fully discussed in this country, in connection 
with the controversy as to the doctrinal sense of the articles 
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of the Church of England, and the opinions of those who 
framed them. It is very certain that, during the whole of the 
long reign of Elizabeth, in many respects the most important 
and interesting period in the history of the Church of Eng- 
land, the great body of her divines, and of her ecclesiastical 
authorities, including every name of eminence to be found in 
her communion, were Calvinists. It is equally certain that, 
for the last two centuries, a decided majority of her clergy 
have been anti-Calvinists, while there has always been a re- 
spectable minority who adhered to the theology of Augustine 
and the Reformers. As the articles have continued unchanged 
for 300 years, while the theological views that prevailed in the 
church have varied so much, this has led at different times 
to a great deal of discussion as to what the articles really 
mean, or were intended to mean, and as to what subscription 
to them may be fairly held to imply. Calvinists generally 
have contended that the natural, obvious sense of the articles 
is Calvinism, moderate Calvinism indeed, cautiously and tem- 
perately expressed, that the great body of those who prepared 
the articles in Edward’s time, as well as of those who adopted 
and established them in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, 
with very little change, and exactly as they now stand, were 
Calvinists, and that, on all these grounds, Calvinists need 
have no hesitation in subscribing them. The more timid 
and charitable Calvinists have been disposed to admit, that 
there is an opening left for men subscribing the articles who 
had not embraced the peculiarities of Calvinism, while many 
of them profess their inability to conceive how this can be 
done, without putting the articles to a degree of straining and 
torture that is unwarrantable and dangerous. The Arminians 
of course labour to shew, that there is nothing in the articles 
to preclude them from subscribing them; and the more intelli- 
gent, conscientious, and modest among them, scarcely venture 
to take higher ground than this, not presuming to deny the 
perfect warrantableness of Calvinists entering the minis- 
try of the Church of England, and undertaking all the obliga- 
tions which this implies. Someof the more recklessamong them, 
as for instance Bishop Tomline, alias Pretyman, Archdeacon 
Daubeny, and Archbishop Laurence, have ventured to assert 
that the articles explicitly contradict the Calvinistic doc- 
trine, and of course should shut out all who adhere to it. But 
the more respectable Arminians have generally leant rather 
to the side of merely asking admission for themselves without 
pretending to exclude their opponents. Bishop Burnet was 
pre-eminently qualified to judge on such a question, both in 
its historical and theological aspects, and he, though himself a 
decided Arminian, has candidly admitted, that “the article 
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seems to be framed according to St Austin’s doctrines; that “it 
is very probable that those who penned it meant that the decree 
was absolute ;” and that “the Calvinists have less occasion 
for scruple (in subscribing it than the Arminians) since the 
article does seem more plainly to favour them” (Exposition of 
Articles, art. 17, p. 165). 

The aspects in which this subject obviously presents itself 
are not such as to reflect much credit upon the Church of 
England. It is a very awkward and painful thing to see 
so much controversy going on among themselves, as to what 
those articles which they have all subscribed really mean, or 
were intended to mean Some contend that they teach Cal- 
vinism ; others, that they teach Arminianism ; others, that 
they teach both; and others again, that they teach neither, 
but some other scheme of doctrine different from both. 
Sometimes they denounce one another as dishonest in sub- 
scribing the articles in a sense of which they do not fairly 
admit ; and sometimes they unite in lauding the wisdom and 
moderation of their church, in leaving an open door for the 
admission of men of different and opposite opinions. It is 
quite possible that churches may carry to an unwise and un- 
reasonable extent, the number and minuteness of the doctrinal 
definitions, which they embody in their symbolical books, and 
to which they require conformity. But there is no ground 
whatever to believe that the framers of the English articles 
were in the least influenced by any such wise and moderate 
views as have been sometimes ascribed to them ; the articles 
were expressly and avowedly intended “for avoiding diversi- 
ties of opinions, and for the establishing of consent touching 
true religion ;” and a considerable number of them are occupied 
with topics which are comparatively unimportant in a general 
summary of Christian doctrine. 

And the way in which thecontroversy hasbeen conducted upon 
theanti-Calvinisticside, has certainly not been creditable to most 
of those who have taken part in it. In general, those who have 
denied the Calvinism of the English articles have displayed a low 
standard, both of knowledge of the subject, and of fair and hon- 
ourable dealing. They have, in most cases, been convicted of 
blundering and incompetency, and of the liberal use of all the 
ordinary artifices of controversial warfare. The study of syste- 
matic theology has always been greatly neglected in the Church 
of England, partly, perhaps, because of the equivocal character 
of the theology of her articles, and of the earnest desire of 
many of her clergy to make her theology more equivocal than 
it is; and, without a thorough acquaintance with systematic 
theology, both in its substance and its history, men are very 
incompetent to discuss the questions, whether the articles are 
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Calvinistic or Arminian, or both, or neither. Such questions 
cannot of course be intelligently or satisfactorily handled, ex- 
cept by men who thoroughly understand what Calvinism is, 
and what Arminianism is; and this cannot be attained with- 
out a real familiarity with the works of the ablest men who 
have discussed these subjects on both sides, and at different 
periods. In the pages of this Journal (vol. vii. p. 670) we once 
ventured to assert, and professed to produce proof, that Archbp. 
Whately is an Arminian, though he is not aware of it, and 
even, honestly of course though ignorantly, denies it; that the 
same ignorance and confusion as to what Calvinism is, and as 
to what Arminianism is as opposed to it, are fully shared in 
by the late Mr Stanley Faber, and by Mr E. Harold Browne, 
the present Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge ; and 
that, indeed, there is good reason to believe, that there prevails 
among the clergy of the Church of England, a great want of 
intelligent acquaintance even with the status questionis in 
the controversy between the Calvinists and the Arminians. 
We venture to think that we proved all this, and we would not 
hesitate to undertake to prove, that the same charge might be 
established against almost all who have at any time rue to 
shew that the English articles are not Calvinistic.* We are per- 
suaded that the productions which have been devoted to the 
accomplishment of this object, exhibit about as large an’ 
amount of blundering, incompetency, and unfairness, as any 
class of controversial writings that could be named. We are 
not, indeed, inclined to speak with much severity of those who 
merely plead, that, while they cannot see satisfactory grounds 
for embracing the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, they, at the 
same time, do not see that these doctrines are so plainly and 
explicitly set forth in the articles, as to make it impossible for 
them to subscribe them. This ground may be maintained 
with considerable plausibility, and when maintained without 
any palpable violations of integrity and propriety, would not 
exclude its supporters from a fair claim to respect. But we 
cannot make the same admission in regard to those men who 
boldly aver that the articles shut out Calvinism, that they can- 





* We are glad to be able to shelter ourselves in making these statements, 
which might seem invidious and presuming, under the high authority of the late 
Dr M‘Crie. In one of the notes to his admirable and delightful work, the 
Life of Andrew Melville, he says, “The publications against Calvinism which 
have lately appeared in England, are in their statement of the question unfair, 
in their reasoning shallow, and in respect of the knowledge which they display 
of the history of theological opinions contemptible,” (C. x. p. 332, edit. of 1856). 
We take the liberty of adopting this statement, and of adding, that it is equally 
applicable to “the publications against Calvinism which have appeared in Eng- 
prt during the forty years which have intervened since the appearance of Dr 

‘Crie’s work. 
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not be honestly subscribed by Calvinists, and then try to estab- 
lish this pesition in the only way in which it can be supported 
with anything like plausibility, viz., by reckless assertions and 
garbled quotations, by misrepresentations of matters of fact, 
and by all sorts of imbecility and unfairness in argument. 
Before proceeding to make some observations upon the sub- 
ject of the theology of the Church of England, it may be pro- 
per to give some notices of the literature of the question, or of 
the leading features in the history of the very interesting con- 
troversial discussions which have been carried on regarding it. 
That during the whole reign of Elizabeth, and the greater 
part of that of James, Calvinism prevailed almost universally 
among the men of ability and learning, of station and influence, 
in the Church of England, and was then generally regarded as 
being most fully accordant with its authorised symbols, has 
been incontrovertibly established, by evidence multifarious 
in kind and superabundant in degree. This is proved by the 
whole history of the proceedings connected with the Lambeth 
articles and the cases of Baro and Barret in 1595, the Irish 
articles in 1615, and the Synod of Dort in 1618-19. The dis- 
cussion of this topic as a subject of public controversy, seems 
to have commenced with the proceedings in the case of Dr 
Richard Mountague, one of the leading agents of Archbishop 
Laud, in introducing Tractarianismand Arminianism. His work 
entitled Appello-Casarem was published in 1625. It was in- 
tended to defend himself against the charge, founded upon a 
previous work, of leaning towards Arminianism and Popery ; and 
it attempted to shew that the Arminian and semi-Popish views 
objected to, were not contradicted by anything in the authorised 
formularies of the Church. The House of Commons, which at 
that time was very theological and very sound in its theology, 
passed a vote condemning his Appeal, as tending to bring in 
Popery and Arminianism, in opposition to the religion by law 
established. But what was of more importance so far as the 
interests of truth are concerned, the work was formally and 
elaborately answered by Dr George Carleton, then Bishop of 
Chichester, who had been a few years before the head of the 
English delegates sent to the Synod of Dort, and had proved 
himself fully worthy of so honourable a position. Dr Carleton’s 
work was published in 1626, and is entitled “ Examination of 
those things wherein the author of the late Appeal taketh the 
doctrines of the Pelagians and Arminians to be the doctrines of 
the Church of England.” The work is one of much interest 
and value, both from its author and the position it occupies 
in the controversy. It is remarkable,among otherthings, forthe 
distinct assertion, that there had been, up till that time, no real 
difference in doctrinal matters between the Conformists and the 
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Puritans. Carleton died in 1628, and through Laud’s influence 
Mountague was appointed tosucceed himin theseeof Chichester. 

Arminianism continued to advance, and, in 1630, Prynne, 
the famous lawyer, published his “ Anti-Arminianism, or the 
Church of England’s old antithesis to new Arminianism.” 
This is a vast collection of documentary evidence to prove, 
that from the earliest times, and especially since the com- 
mencement of the Reformation in the time of Henry VIIL., 
the Church of England had been decidedly opposed to Armi- 
nian views, and had professed the great principles of Augus- 
tinian or Calvinistic doctrine. This work gave mortal offence 
to Laud and his faction, who were now all-powerful, and was 
understood to be the principal cause of the barbarous punish- 
ment which was soon after inflicted upon Prynne, though his 
Histriomastix was made the pretence for it. It isa remarkable 
instance of judicial providential retribution, that Prynne be- 
came ultimately the chief instrument of accomplishing “Can- 
terbury’s Doom,” as he called one of his books against him, 
and bringing him to the scaffold. Prynne was a man of great 
research and industry, as well as thorough integrity. But he 
had not a well-balanced or discriminating mind. He had 
a much greater power of swallowing than of digesting. He 
was in the habit rather of numbering than weighing his proofs 
and testimonies. His “ Anti-Arminianism,” therefore, like 
his other works, contains a prodigious storehouse of materials, 
in the way of quotations and references, much more than suffi- 
cient in the gross to establish his leading position, but requir- 
ing some caution and sifting in the particular application of 
them. He declares that up till the time when he wrote he 
could mention only five men who had come forward publicly 
to defend Arminianism. These were Barret and Baro, whose 
cases were mixed up with the history of the Lambeth articles, 
and the proceedings against whom sufficiently proved that, in 
the last decade of the 16th century, the whole learning and in- 
fluence of the Church of England were Calvinistic ; Thompson, 
who, he says, (p. 268), was “a dissolute, ebrious, — 
luxurious English-Dutchman,” and who, in 1614, published a 
treatise against the perseverance of the saints, which was 
answered by Dr Robert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury ; Mounta- 
gue, already mentioned, successively Bishop of Chichester and 
Norwich, and Dr Thomas Jackson, a man of a much higher 
class thananyofthem. Prynne’s testimonies certainly require 
to be winnowed, but we have no doubt that he has produced and 
indicated materials, which, taken in cumulo, are amply sufli- 
cient to prove ten times over, that during the whole century 
intervening between the time when he wrote and the first 
dawning of the Reformation under Henry VIII, the prevail- 
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ing current of opinion with all competent judgesamong theclergy 
of the Church of England, was Calvinistic, as opposed to Armin- 
ian, and that the fundamental principles of Calvinism, though 
cautiously and temperately expressed, were embodied, and were 
intended to beembodied, in the Church’s authorised formularies. 

The next work in the order of time is the great store- 
house of materials on the Arminian side. It is by Dr 
Peter Heylin, a worshipper and tool of Laud, whose life he 
wrote, under the designation of Cyprianus Anglicus. Hey- 
lin’s work was published in 1659, and is entitled “ Historia 
Quinqu-Articularis, or a Declaration of the Judgment of the 
Western Churches, and more particularly of the Church of 
England, in the five controverted points reproached in these last 
times by the name of Arminianism.” It contains an elaborate 
discussion of most of the materials bearing upon the question, 
as to the original theology of the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land. The materials are discussed and applied with a good 
deal of ingenuity and boldness, and the work is in many re- 
spects well-fitted to make an impression, because of its author's 
apparently full knowledge of the subject, and the confidence 
with which he takes up his positions. Heylin had very much 
the same intellectual defects as Prynne, and in addition, we 
fear, he laboured under serious moral infirmities as a thorough 
and unscrupulous partizan. He had read a great deal, but 
he was very imperfectly acquainted with theology properly so 
called, and Archbishop Ussher once said of him that he should 
be sent to learn his catechism. He has been convicted of hav- 
ing exhibited in this and in his other works a great deal of blun- 
dering and misrepresentation. So certain and notorious is this, 
that Archdeacon Blackburne, in the “Confessional ” (p. 153, 
2d edition), did not hesitate to describe him as “a man lost 
to all sense of truth and modesty whenever the interests or 
claims of the Church came in question ;” and that the late Dr 
M‘Crie, after exposing a strange display of ignorance made by 
Bishop Coplestone, adds, “a modern writer who could trust 
Heylin as an authority deserved to fall into such ridiculous 
blunders,” (Life of Melville, p. 333). 

This work of Heylin was answered by Henry Hickman, 
one of the ministers ejected by the Bartholomew Act of 1662, 
and a man of very superior learning and ability. His reply 
was published in 1673, and entitled, “Historia Quinqu- 
Articularis Exarticulata, or Animadversiones on Dr Heylin’s 
Quinquarticular History.” This work of Hickman’s is a very 
masterly and effective exposure of Heylin’s blundering and in- 
competency, especially in the more theological departments of 
the argument, and it contains within a short compass a large 
amount of accurate and important information, embodied in a 
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very terse and vigorous, though unpolished, style. It ought 
to have deprived Heylin of all respect and influence, and 
must have done so if it had been read. But it does not seem 
to have ever attained any considerable circulation, and, in 
consequence, the great body of the English clergy continued, 
like Coplestone, to believe Heylin, and to “trust in him as 
an authority.” 

The next occasion on which the question of the Calvinism 
of the English articles was discussed, was when it was brought, 
somewhat incidentally, into the Arian controversy. In 1721 
Dr Waterland published a work entitled, “ The Case of Arian 
Subscription Considered,” in answer to the attempt which had 
been made by Dr Samuel Clarke to shew, that those who, like | 
himself, denied the true and proper divinity of the Son, could 
honestly assent to the formularies of the church. Dr Sykes, 
who was one of Clarke’s leading supporters, and who shewed 
himself ever ready and willing to defend any bad cause that 
needed support, published a reply to this, called, “The Case 
of Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles considered.” In 
this pamphlet he laid down the position, that the articles are, 
and were intended by their compilers to be, Calvinistic, and 
that Dr Clarke and his friends could as clearly prove, that 
Arians could honestly subscribe them, as Dr Waterland and 
his friends could prove, that Arminians could do so. This was 
rather galling as an argumentum ad hominem, and’ Water- 
land published a “Supplement to the Case of Arian Sub- 
scription,” in which he attempted to answer this and the other 
arguments of Sykes, while Sykes rejoined in a Reply to the 
Supplement. Waterland certainly has not made much of the 
point raised by Sykes about the Calvinism of the articles, he 
has done little more than give a brief summary of the mate- 
rials collected by Heylin, and this was rather low work for a 
man of Waterland’s high and well-merited reputation. Sykes, 
who was no more a Calvinist than a Trinitarian, has certainly 
not proved that an Arian subscriber can make out as plausible 
a case as an Arminian one ; but he has proved, and in this he 
has defeated his antagonist, that the fathers and founders of 
the Church of England were Calvinists, and intended the 
articles to be taken in a Calvinistic sense. Waterland, indeed, 
- in discussing this point, gives plain indications of not knowing 
well what to say, or where to plant his foot. He sets out with 
boldly averring—‘“ For my own part I think it has keen 
abundantly proved that our articles, liturgy, &c., are not Cal- 
vinistical.” But after giving a summary of this abundant 
proof, and having had to face the 17th article, he winds up with 
this very lame and impotent conclusion—“ the presumption 
rather lies against Calvinism”—“ I am rather of opinion that 
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the article leans to the anti-Calvinian persuasion.” (Works 
by Bishop Van Mildert, vol. ii, pp, 341, 352-3.) 

This is not very encouraging, but most who have since dis- 
cussed this subject on the same side, have referred to and com- 
mended Waterland’s pamphlet, apparently for the purpose of 
giving their cause the prestige of his well-earned reputation for 
great ability and learning, and for invaluable services to truth 
in defending the proper and supreme divinity of our Saviour. 

About fifty years after this, a variety of causes led to 
the renewal of discussions concerning the meaning and ob- 
ject of the English articles, such as, the publication of Black- 
burne’s Confessional, advocating very loose and unsound views 
on the general subject of creeds and confessions, but at the 
same time maintaining, that Sykes had conclusively estab- 
lished against Waterland the Calvinism of the articles, the 
application to Parliament in 1772 by many clergymen to be 
released from the obligations of subscription, and the expul- 
sion of the “ Methodist ” students from Oxford. Sir Richard 
Hill, brother of Rowland, defended the expelled students by 
shewing, that their opinions on doctrinal subjects were the 
same as those of the founders of the Church of England, in a 
pamphlet entitled, “ Pietas Oxoniensis ;’ and when Dr Nowell 
published a reply to this, it called forth, in 1769, from Toplady, 
then a young man, but of very fine talents and of great pro- 
mise, a crushing answer, entitled, ‘‘ The Church of England 
vindicated from the charge of Arminianism, and the case of 
Arminian subscription particularly considered.” This he after- 
wards expanded into a regular treatise, which he published in 
1774, in two volumes entitled “Historic proof of the Doc- 
trinal Calvinism of the Church of England,” This work is 
highly creditable to his talents and learning, and is perhaps, 
upon the whole, the most complete and satisfactory book we 
have, devoted to this subject. He is perfectly conclusive in 
discussing all the main topics that bear upon the settlement 
of the question, but he gets rather beyond his depth in dealing 
with what he calls the Arminianism of the Church of Rome, a 
subject with which he was evidently acquainted very imperfectly. 

The only work of that period, on the other side, which has 
attained to any standing, or is now known, is Dr Winchester’s 
“ Dissertation on the 17th Article,” published in 1773, a tem- 
perate and sensible work, though not displaying much either of 
strength or ingenuity in managing the cause. It was re- 
= in 1803, both separately and in the “ Churchman’s 

emembrancer.” 

We have already had occasion to refer to the revival of the 
discussion about the historic Calvinism of the Church of Eng- 
land, in the end of the last century and the beginning of the 
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present, in consequence of the great advance which then took 
place in Christian piety and orthodoxy. In reply to the 
numerous and virulent attacks then made on the evangelical 
clergy, Mr Overton published, in 1801, a volume entitled, “ The 
True Churchmen Ascertained, or an apology for those of the 
regular clergy of the Establishment who are sometimes called 
Evangelical Ministers.” This is an able and elaborate work, 
and certainly establishes satisfactorily, that those of the evan- 
gelical clergy who were moderate Calvinists held the same 
doctrinal views as the fathers and founders of the Church of 
England. In 1803, Archdeacon Daubeny, some of whose 
statements in his previous publications, had been refuted by 
Overton, produced a bulky reply to the “True Churchmen” 
in an octavo volume of nearly 500 pages, to which he gave 
a title, framed after a model which was common enough 
among the older controversialists, but which modern civilisa- 
tion has exploded. It was called “ Vindicie Ecclesie Angli- 
cane, in which some of the false reasonings, incorrect state- 
ments, and palpable misrepresentations, in a publication en- 
titled, &c., are pointed out.” Overton’s “True Churchmen”’ 
is singularly free from “ false reasonings, incorrect state- 
ments, and palpable misrepresentations,” while Daubeny’s 
Vindicise cimiiounle in these beauties, as was conclusively 
proved in two works published in 1805, the one entitled “ Can- 
did Examination of Daubeny’s Vindiciew,” republished from 
the Christian Observer, and the other by Mr Overton, entitled 
“Four Letters to the Editor of the Christian Observer.” 

In 1802, a pamphlet was published, chiefly occasioned by 
Overton’s work, entitled, “The articles of the Church of Eng- 
land proved not to be Calvinistic,” by Dr 5 or Dean of 
Peterborough, and Deputy Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. This production has been very 
highly commended, but it is, we think, a singularly poor affair, 
in its general tone and spirit pretentious and insolent, and in 
its argument and knowledge of the subject “contemptible.” 
Its leading feature is the adduction of statements and quota- 
tions, as anti-Calvinistic, which no intelligent Calvinist would 
hesitate to adopt. As this is really a prominent characteristic 
of most of the works on the same side, it may be proper to 
. signalise it, by quoting Overton’s description of it as exhibited 
by Kipling, and in contrast with the applause with which his 
work was received. 


“ No reasoning can be more futile than that of Dr Kipling upon 
this subject. It is capable of the fullest demonstration, that, by the 
same process, the learned Dean might prove the complete anti-Calvin- 
ism of Calvin himself. It is a fact, which nothing but the most perfect 
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disingenuity or ignorance of the subject can controvert, that nine- 
tenths at least of the arguments extracted from our Articles and 
Liturgy, by which the Dean endeavours to prove the utter repugnancy 
of these forms to the theology of Calvin, may also be extracted from 
Calvin’s own writings. Yet this reasoning of Dr Kipling is continually 
represented as ‘demonstrative and incontrovertible ;’ as possessing ‘ un- 
common merit ;’ as ‘invincible,’ and not less clear than ‘mathemati- 
cal demonstration itself ;’ as having ‘proved to demonstration’ the 
point he had to establish ; ‘as ‘decisive’ on the question, and such 
as ought to ‘set it at rest for ever.’ These verdicts, too, the reader 
will perceive, are pronounced by the professed guardians of truth 
and religion, by writers who highly extol each other as learned 
divines !!” (Four Letters. Let. ii., p. 29.) , 


All the expressions here quoted were actually applied to 
Dr Kipling’s paltry production by the reviewers and pam- 
phleteers of the period. 

The Bampton Lecture for 1804 was preached by Dr Richard 
Laurence, then Regius Professor of Hebrew in Oxford, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Cashel, and it is entitled, “‘ An at- 
tempt to illustrate those articles of the Church of England 
which the Calvinists improperly consider as Calvinistic.” Dr 
Laurence was a man of superior learning and ability ; he has 
made some valuable contributions to our theological literature ; 
his Bampton Lecture contains a great deal of interesting and 
valuable matter, it has been republished repeatedly, the 
fourth and last edition having come out in 1853, and it is now 
justly regarded as the standard work on the Arminian side. 
On these grounds it will be needful for us to notice it more fully. 
At present we merely mention it in its chronological order. 

The controversy was renewed by the publication, in 1811, 
of Bishop Tomline’s well-known work, “The Refutation 
of Calvinism.” He had given in a previous work, “ Ele- 
ments of Christian Theology,” the common Arminian inter- 
pretation of the articles; and in the Refutation he gives fully 
the argument against Calvinism, not only from Scripture and 
the Fathers, but also from the history and formularies of the 
Church of England. This work was at one time prodigiously 
commended. Indeed, we have a recollection of having once 
looked into a book by an Episcopalian clergyman, in which it 
was glorified as one among the four or five greatest works 
(Butler's Analogy being mentioned as one) the Church of Eng- 
land has produced. Such folly could last only while Tomline 
lived and had benefices to bestow. The book has long since 
found its level, and is now regarded as a very mediocre pro- 
duction, displaying considerable diligence in the collection of 
materials, but an utter want either of ability or of fairness in 
the application of them. Scott’s Remarks upon it are a full 
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and conclusive, though, from the plan pursued of following his 
opponent step by step, a somewhat tedious exposure of the 
Refutation ; and they establish the great superiority, in all 
respects, of the rector over his bishop, of the inmate of the 
humble parsonage of Aston Sandford over the occupant of the 
venerable palace of Buckden. 

The “ Inquiry into the Doctrines of the Reformation, and of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, respecting the 
ruin and recovery of Mankind,” published in 1814, by the 
Rev. W. B. Mathias of Dublin, is a valuable compilation, con- 
sisting almost wholly of extracts, and turning to good account, 
so far as the “ United Church” is concerned, the writings of 
its fathers and founders, which had been made accessible by 
Legh Richmond’s work formerly referred to. 

This brings us down to the present day, when the discussion 
about the theological views of the founders and the formu- 
laries of the Church of England has been renewed, and in 
a somewhat different aspect, in connection with the contro- 
versy about baptismal regeneration. Dr Goode, now Dean of 
Ripon, to whose great learning and ability as an opponent of 
Tractarianism, and a defender of evangelical truth, we have 
repeatedly borne a cordial testimony, published, in 1849, a 
most valuable and important work on this subject, entitled, 
“The Doctrine of the Church of England as to the effects of 
Baptism in the case of Infants,” the great general object of 
which was to shew, that those who rejected the Tractarian 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, might conscientiously un- 
dertake all the obligations connected with the ministry of the 
church, including, of course, the use of the baptismal service. 
One leading argument which he employs, in order to establish 
this general position, is in substance this: no one who embraces 
the Calvinisti¢ system of theology can consistently believe 
the high church doctrine of baptismal regeneration; the 
great body of the fathers and founders of the Church of Eng- 
land, the men who prepared her formularies, her articles and 
liturgy, in the reign of Edward, and established them, with 
scarcely any change and almost precisely as we now have them, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, were Calvinists ; and, consequently, 
there can be no inconsistency between a reception of these 
formularies and a rejection of the Tractarian doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration. 

The different positions which go to make up this argument, 
Dr Goode has discussed with great talent and erudition. We 
are not called upon to express an opinion upon the question, 
whether he has fully established his general conclusion. We 
have not, indeed, examined the whole matter with sufficient 
care, to entitle us to pronounce a judgment upon the main 
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question involved. But we have no doubt that he has con- 
clusively established the position, that the great body of the 
leading English divines, both during the short reign of Edward 
and the long reign of Elizabeth, were Calvinists, and, of course, 
would not admit anything into the public formularies of the 
church which was inconsistent with Calvinism. To the proof 
of that position he has devoted the third chapter of his work, 
consisting of above one hundred pages, “ on the school of theo- 
logy to which our reformers and early divines belonged.” He 
has not contented himself, as most controversialists on such 
questions do, with merely borrowing the materials provided 
by his predecessors, but has subjected the whole of the old 
materials to a fresh and independent examination, and has 
also turned to good account some very important new mate- 
rials, furnished by the Zurich Letters, now, for the first time, 
published by the Parker Society. He has not spent much 
time in refuting the attempts of the Arminians to establish 
their position. He is occupied mainly with adducing the 
direct positive evidence on the other side ; and that evidence 
is such as to be plainly and palpably unanswerable. With all 
competent and fair minded men, it must now be held to be 
settled, that the reformers and the early divines of the Church 
of England belonged to the Calvinistic school of theology. It 
follows from this that there can be nothing in her formularies 
which does not admit, at least, of a Calvinistic interpretation, 
while it may still be a question, to what extent they have intro- 
duced their Calvinism into the formularies, and thus, in a sense, 
imposed it upon the church. 

Archdeacon Wilberforce, who had not then joined the 
Church of Rome, published an answer to Dr Goode’s book, 
under the title of “The Doctrine of Holy Baptism,” display- 
ing, as all his works do, very considerable learning and 
ingenuity. He does not give much prominence to the con- 
sideration of the question, whether the founders of the Church 
of England were Calvinists or not. He, in a great measure, 
evades this question, and considers it his best policy to rest 
directly and immediately upon the position, that the formu- 
laries, as they stand, do clearly and certainly teach baptismal 
regeneration—teach it so clearly and certainly, that no indi- 
rect or collateral evidence can affect the proof of this doctrine 
being taught in them. He asserts, indeed, that the formularies 
of the Church of England were not drawn up by Calvinists ; 
but for the proof of this, so far as the articles are concerned, 
he just refers to Laurence’s Bampton Lectures ; and in regard 
to the mass of conclusive evidence adduced by Dr Goode on 
the other side, he can scarcely be said even to look at it. 
He protests “against the injustice with which Mr Goode treats 
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Archbishop Laurence” (p. 235), and opposes to his “hostile 
judgment” a high eulogium pronounced upon the Bampton 
Lectures by Mr Stanley Faber, in his work on “Primitive 
Election.” Our readers have had laid before them materials 
for judging whether, in this work, Mr Faber has shewn such 
a discriminating judgment, or such a full and comprehensive 
knowledge of the bearings and relations of the subject of which 
he treats, as to entitle his opinion, upon any topic involved in 
the discussion, to much respect. But still Laurence was a 
man of very superior learning and ability. His Bampton 
Lecture is the most learned and elaborate attempt that has 
ever been made to shew, that the articles of the Church of 
England are not Calvinistic, and it seems to be now generally 
regarded by the Arminians as their standard defence. In 
addition to the commendations of it by Faber and Wilber- 
force, it is represented as satisfactory and conclusive, along 
with Winchester’s Dissertation on the 17th article, by one 
=~ entitled to be ranked with these men, the late Arch- 
eacon Hardwicke, whose striking and premature death, a 
year or two ago, among the Pyrenees, was universally regarded 
as a great loss to our theological literature. (History of the 
Articles, p. 372.) On these accounts it will be proper to 
give a somewhat fuller notice of Laurence’s work; and this 
will lead us into the merits of the subject which we proposed 
to consider. 

The injustice with which Wilberforce alleges that Goode 
treated Laurence, is brought out in the following passage :— 


“T cannot but enter my humble protest against the remarkable 
partiality and superficial character of the work above referred to 
(Archbishop Laurence’s Bampton Lectures), and, consequently, the 
erroneous nature of the view it gives of the subject of which it 
treats; and I trust that the few facts I am about to mention will be 
sufficient to put the reader on his guard against its statements.” 
(Effects of Baptism, p. 55, 2d edit.) 


We have room for only one specimen of the facts by which 
Goode has established the truth of this charge :— 


“ And here, again, I must notice the remarkable partiality dis- 
played by Archbishop Laurence in his Bampton Lectures. From a 
perusal of these Lectures, one might suppose that Melancthon was 
the only one of the foreign Reformers invited to this country by 
Cranmer, and the invitations addressed to him are very carefully 
recorded ; while the fact is that, with this single exception, almost 
all, if not all, who were invited to this country by Cranmer, to aid 
him in the work of Reformation, were of the Reformed Churches, 
and therefore of Zwinglian or Calvinistic views.” P. 65. 


In addition to the facts adduced by Goode, we may men- 
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tion some specimens of Laurence’s mode of discussing this 
subject, which will convince most men that, to whatever 
cause it is to be ascribed, he was incapable of exercising com- 
mon sense, or of manifesting ordinary fairness, when he had 
Calvin or Calvinism to deal with. 

He thus announces his general opinion of Calvin, which 
will probably be received by most people as a novelty. “No 
man, perhaps, was ever less scrupulous in the adoption of 
general expressions, but perhaps no man ever adopted them 
with more mental reservations, than Calvin,” (Sermon viii. 
note 4, p. 375). The man who could believe and assert this 
would assuredly scruple at nothing :—‘‘ Horribile quidem 
decretum fateor!’ were the precise expressions which he used 
when shuddering at his own favourite idea of irrespective 
reprobation,” (Ser. ii. p. 45). The quoting Calvin’s words, 
in order to convey to English readers the idea, that he con- 
fessed that his Toltcins concerning the divine decree was 
horrible—when it is notorious and unquestionable that he 
only intended to represent it as awful, fitted to call forth 
deep emotions of awe and solemnity, as an inscrutable and 
alarming rag just as he speaks of the “horribilis Dei 
majestas” (Inst. lib. iii. c. 20, s. 17)—is merely an instance of 
the universal unfairness exhibited by the Anglican Armi- 
nians. There is not a man among them, from the highest to 


the lowest, who has been able to ree? himself the pleasure 
l 


and the triumph of quoting Calvin’s alleged confession about 
the “horrible decree.” Thus far Laurence stands on the 
same level with a crowd of associates—defendit numerus ; 
but in the way in which he has brought out this point, there 
is a special depth of baseness which has not often boon equal- 
led. His use of the word “shuddering,” involves all the 
moral guilt of a lie ; the use of the word “favourite,” involves 
another lie ; and the whole statement is a lie, for “ irrespec- 
tive reprobation’’ (an expression which of itself conveys a 
misrepresentation) is not the subject of which Calvin is speak- 
ing. He is treating only of the implication of the human 
race in the penal consequences of Adam’s first sin, and of the 
purpose an agency of God in relation to the fall and its 
results. It is surely time that anti-Calvinists, who profess 
any regard for truth or decency, should drop this topic of the 
“horrible decree,” after having made it do duty for a couple 
of centuries. 

In his destitution of solid proof to shew that the compilers 
of the English articles did not embrace the theological views 
of Calvin, he has recourse to the following curious piece of 
evidence :—“ If Calvin’s system had been adopted by our 
Reformers, never surely would they have inserted among our 
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articles that of Christ’s descent into hell, which seems to have 
been directly levelled against one of his peculiar opinions, and 
one which he thought important,” p. 245. What connection 
there can be between the grounds for believing either that 
the English Reformers had, or that they had not, adopted 
Calvin’s system of theology, and the mode in which they dealt 
with a topic so irrelevant and so unimportant, comparatively, 
as Christ's alleged descent into hell, it would puzzle most men 
of common sense to discover. But, besides, the statement of 
Laurence about the descent into hell, in its relation to Cal- 
vin’s opinions, is quite inconsistent with the notorious facts of 
the case. The English article ( the 3d) is simply an adoption 
of the article in what is commonly called the Apostle’s Creed, 
which is just the creed of the Roman Church. This topic 
of the descent into hell, did not find its way into the Roman 
creed till the fifth century, and it certainly ought never to have 
been introduced into any creed or confession. What tempted 
the compilers of the English articles to devote one of them to 
this topic, it is not easy to understand, even though there 
were some at the time who denied it. But Laurence’s notion, 
that it is “directly levelled against one of Calvin’s peculiar 
opinions,” is simply preposterous. It is perfectly notorious 
that Calvin rejoiced and exulted in the article in the creed 
about the descent into hell, as explicitly sanctioning “one of 
his peculiar opinions ;” and he even seems to have so far 
yielded to a common infirmity of human nature as to have been 
disposed, because of its containing this article, to think more 
favourably of the claim put forth by the Church of Rome on its 
behalf to an apostolic origin. (Inst. lib. ii. c. xvi. s. 8 and 18.) 
Laurence takes great pains to make out, as affording a 
presumption against the English articles being Calvinistic, 
that in 1553, when they were first established, Calvin was 
not much known in England, that his peculiar theological 
system had not then attracted much notice, and was not gene- 
rally received even in the continental Reformed Churches; 
and Faber has servilely followed him in this course of argu- 
ment. (Laurence, pp. 44, 144, 236; Faber on Primitive 
Election, p. 356.) tite alleged facts are greatly overstated ; 
and though they were all true, they would not furnish even a 
presumption in favour of the conclusion deduced from them. 
Calvin had fully set forth his system of theology in the first 
edition of his Institutes in 1536 ; and from the time of his re- 
turn to Geneva in 1541, he occupied a position of prominence 
and influence in the Protestant world, certainly inferior to no 
one, instructing the churches everywhere by his writings, and 
guiding them by his counsels. Cranmer had repeatedly sought 
is advice, and urged him to correspond with King Edward, 
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In the beginning of 1552, before proceeding to draw up articles 
for the Church of England, Cranmer’s mind was much set 
upon the preparation of a general confession of faith for the 
Protestant Churches, and with this view he invited to Eng- 
land Calvin, Bullinger, and Melancthon. Calvin’s great work, 
the Consensus Genevensis, or treatise de Aterna Dei Pre- 
destinatione, was published in 1551, or very early in 1552, 
and we have direct and explicit evidence that it did exert an 
influence on the deliberations and consultations which were 
going on in England in the course of that year, in connection 
with the preparation of the articles. It is but fair to men- 
tion, that this evidence was unknown to Laurence, having 
been published for the first time, by the Parker Society, in 
1846, in the third series of the Zurich Letters; but it affords 
a good illustration of the truth, that a just cause is always 
advanced by the progress of research and discovery. It is 
found in a letter of Traheron, Dean of Chichester, and Libra- 
rian to King Edward, written to Bullinger in September 
1552, while the articles were under consideration, and under- 
going the revision of various parties, civil and ecclesiastical, 
but not yet published. 


“ THE GREATER NUMBER AMONG US, of whom I own myself to be one, 
embrace the opinion of John Calvin, as being perspicuous and most 
agreeable to Holy Scripture. And we truly thank God, that that 
excellent treatise of the very learned and excellent John Calvin, 
against Pighius and one Georgius Siculus, should have come forth 
at the very time when the question began to be agitated among us ; 
for we confess that he has thrown much light upon the subject, or 
rather so handled it, as that we have never before seen anything 
more learned or more plain.” (Zurich Letters, 3d series, p. 325.)* 


But, in truth, this discussion about Calvin is, to a consider- 
able extent, irrelevant, at least the proof of the Calvinism of 
the English Reformers and their formularies is not dependent 
upon the settlement of this point, and, indeed, cannot be 
materially affected by it. No one ascribes the Calvinism of 
the English Reformers to the personal influence of Calvin and 
his writings. It is to be traced chiefly to the study of the 
Word of God and of the writings of Augustine. To the study of 
the writings of Augustine, is to be traced instrumentally a large 
proportion of the piety and orthodoxy that adorned the church 





* Since writing this, we happened to notice that this, and some other extracts 
from Traheron’s letters to Bullinger had been published by Hottinger, from 
the originals in Zurich, in his Hist. Eccles., tom. viii. p. 721-4; but they were 
certainly very little known in this country till published by the Parker Society. 
The apol for Laurence was suggested to us by a statement to the same 
eo @ by Wilberforce, in attempting to defend him against Goode, 
p- 237. 
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for above 1000 years before the Reformation. The great body 
of the Reformers on the continent embraced Calvinism, even 
those who published their views before Calvin’s name was 
known, and almost all of them ascribed much influence to Au- 
gustine’s works in the formation of their opinions. This holds 
true also of the earliest English Reformers. Tyndale, Frith, and 
Barnes, who suffered martyrdom in the time of Henry VIII. 
were evidently familiar with the writings of Augustine, and 
from the study of his works aud of the word of God they had 
become Calvinists. Calvinism, indeed, was not a new or un- 
known thing in England even before the Reformation. The 
three greatest men the church of that country had produced 
were Anselm and Bradwardine, both Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, and Wycliffe, professor of theology at Oxford ; and these 
men were all Calvinists—Anselm, indeed, in a less developed 
form, but Bradwardine and Wycliffe most fully and explicitly. 
These things are all well known, and in this state of matters 
it is mere unworthy trifling to seek, as Laurence does, to find 
even a presumption bearing upon the subject of the Calvinism 
of the English Reformers, in a minute investigation of the 
question how far Calvin and his writings were known to them 
or consulted by them in the year 1552. 

We have said enough, we think, to shew that, on this ques- 
tion at least, Archbishop Laurence is entitled to no respect or 
deference whatever ; and that in point of accuracy of statement 
and solidity of argument, he has sunk to the level of the gene- 
rality of those who, from Heylin downwards, have undertaken 
the defence of the same cause. 

But it is quite possible, notwithstanding all we have 
seen, that the book may contain sufficient materials to prove 
that the articles are not Calvinistic. The leading feature of 
the book, determining, however, rather the form into which 
the materials are thrown than the substance of the materials 
themselves, is, that it professes to bring out fully and precisely 
the doctrines that generally prevailed in the Church of Rome 
before the Reformation, and since the doctrines of the articles 
were very much directed against the errors that prevailed, to 
employ a knowledge of the errors for ascertaining the precise 
import of the correctives applied. This process is in its gene- 
ral character fair and reasonable, but it requires a more 
thorough knowledge of the whole subject, and a larger amount 
both of ability and candour, than Laurence possessed, to turn 
it to good account, and to bring out of its application results 
that can be relied upon. The way in which he applies his 
general principle is to this effect. He brings out fully the 
thoroughly unsound and Pelagian character of the views 
which generally prevailed in the church, and especially 
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among the schoolmen, the leading divines of the period, on 
the subjects of original sin, free will, merit, justification, and 
predestination. He then assumes, that from the extreme un- 
soundness of the Popish doctrine, no very large amount of 
soundness, nothing of an Augustinian or Calvinistic character 
in the Protestant corrections of it, need be supposed to be 
necessary or even probable, that there might probably be a 
full and ample repudiation of the Popish error without any 
leaning towards the other extreme. The practical applica- 
tion he makes of this notion, is to establish it as a sort of gene- 
ral rule, that there is a presumption in favour of the lowest 
and most moderate interpretation of the doctrinal statements 
of the Reformers, provided they are still held so sound and 
evangelical as to convey a condemnation of the grossly Pela- 
gian views which generally prevailed before the Reformation. 
But there is really no weight in all this. The general position, 
that a knowledge of the precise opinions which prevailed be- 
fore the Reformation may be usefully applied in ascertaining 
the exact import and bearing of the statements adopted by 
the Reformers upon the same points, is certainly well founded. 
But there is no ground for the notion which constitutes 
Laurence’s peculiar principle, viz., that there is a general pre- 
sumption in favour of the Protestant deviation from ante-Re- 
formation Pelagianism being the smallest which the words 
used will admit of. We know of no ground for any such pre- 
sumption, and we cannot admit it. Our conviction is that the 
great glory of the Reformation, in a doctrinal point of view, is 
that the Reformers, and especially Calvin, saw and pro- 
claimed that it was necessary, as the only thorough and per- 
manent counteractive tothe gross Pelagianism of the Church 
of Rome and to all the practices based upon it, to go back, 
decidedly and avowedly, even above and beyond the Calvinism 
of Augustine to the Calvinism of the New Testament. This 
certainly was the ground taken by the great body of the con- 
tinental Reformers, though Melancthon, whose weaknesses and 
infirmities were so great and palpable, partially abandoned it. 
And if it is alleged that the Reformers of England took lower 
and narrower ground than this, and contented themselves with 
merely condemning and lopping off some of the grosser and 
more offensive developments of the prevailing Pelagianism, 
this must be established, not by vague and baseless presump- 
tions, but by direct and positive proof, by a deliberate and de- 
tailed examination of the actual doctrines they have propounded 
on every topic of importance. Laurence has no difficulty in 
shewing, that the doctrines which generally prevailed be- 
fore the Reformation on the subjects of original sin, free will, 
justification, and merit, were of a thoroughly Pelagian com- 
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plexion, and, of course, might have been contradicted and 
excluded by statements, upon the part of the Reformers, which 
did not go beyond the standard of what might now be called 
Arminianism. But this is of no real value in proving that 
they stopped there, and did not go on to bring out, as the 
only complete and effectual antidote to the Pelagianism of 
the schoolmen, at least the whole Calvinism of Augustine. 

It is chiefly, however, with Laurence’s discussivun of the 
subject of predestination that we have to do at present. And 
this differs in several respects from the other topics intro- 
duced. On the subjects of original sin, free will, grace, justi- 
fication, and merit, while there is but one doctrine that is 
true, there is room for a considerable variety of opinions, more 
or less plausible, and more or less nearly approximating to the 
truth, the difference being in degree rather than in kind. 
But in regard to predestination, there are really-just two sides, 
clearly and distinctly defined, and every man who has formed 
an intelligent judgment upon the matter must be either a 
Calvinist or an anti-Calvinist, that is, he must either assert or 
deny, that God has from eternity chosen some men, certain 
persons of the human race individually, to salvation through 
Christ, and has determined to effect and secure their salvation 
in accordance with the provisions of the covenant of grace. 
Another difference is, that Pelagian or Arminian views in re- 
gard to predestination were not, so generally prevalent in the 
Church of Rome as in regard to the other topics. Some of the 
most eminent of the schoolmen, while supporting Pelagian 
views on depravity, justification, and grace, continued to hold 
in substance Augustinian views in regard to predestination. 
Their unsoundness in regard to the one class of topics, was 
owing to the want of a careful and humble study of the Bible, 
and to the low state of personal religion, while their compara- 
tive soundness on the other was to be ascribed to the strength 
and vigour of their intellects, and their fondness for prosecut- 
ing profound speculations; while the Calvinism of the Re- 
formers indicated at once and in combination, the deepest 
sense of divine and eternal things, in regard to those matters 
which bear more immediately upon personal duty and experi- 
ence, and the most profound and elevated conceptions about 
the deep things of God. 

Ignorance, ‘or disregard of these points ot difference, and 
of the facts connected with them, has led to a thorough 
failure in Laurence’s attempt to apply his general principle 
to the subject of predestination. He misrepresents the views 
that generally prevailed in the church before the Reforma- 
tion, describing them as more anti-Calvinistic than the 
were, and he utterly fails to bring out any substantial dif- 
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ference, though he professes to have done so, between the doc- 
trine which he ascribes to the schoolmen, and that which he 
ascribes to Melancthon and the Lutherans, and which he repre- 
sents as the doctrine of the English Reformers. Mr Mozley, a 
man of a far higher order of intellect, and much more pro- 
foundly versant in the subjects of which he treats, has proved, 
in his work on Predestination (c. x. p. 280-5), that Laurence 
has misunderstood and misrepresented the views of Thomas 
Aquinas, the greatest and most influential of all the school- 
men, and shewn that the angelic Doctor, instead of being a 
low Arminian, as Laurence alleges, was in substance an 
Augustinian and a Calvinist. Mozley, like most men who 
have intellect enough and erudition enough to understand 
this matter, believes and maintains, that there is “ no substan- 
tial difference between the Augustinian and Thomist and the 
Calvinist doctrine of predestination,” (Note xxi. p. 413). Lau- 
rence evidently did not understand the status questionis in the 
controversy between Calvinists and Arminians. He had no 
clear and definite conception of what Calvinism is, and of what 
Arminianism is, as opposed to it. We charge him with the 
same ignorance and confusion upon this subject, which we 
have, we think, established against Whately, Faber, and Pro- 
fessor Browne of Cambridge, though we cannot go over the 
ground again. Laurence ascribes a certain doctrine on the 
subject of predestination to the schoolmen and to the Church 
of Rome, and then he alleges that the Lutherans, with whose 
theological views he identifies those of the Church of England, 
“ differed from the Church of Rome in several important par- 
ticulars ;” nay that, “they were entirely at variance with her 
upon the very foundation of the system,” (p. 163-4). The 
doctrine which he ascribes to the Church of Rome is simply 
Arminianism in the form of an alleged election of individuals 
to salvation, founded on a foresight of their faith, holiness, 
and perseverance; and the doctrine of the Lutherans and 
Anglicans alleged to differ from this, “upon the very founda- 
tion of the system,” just consists of the very same Arminian- 
ism, that is, of the same denial of the fundamental principle 
of Calvinism, put in the form or based upon the ground of an 
assertion, that election is merely a choice of men in the mass, 
or taken collectively, to the enjoyment of outward privileges, 
which they may improve or not as they choose. Laurence’s 
argument is, that since there existed this fundamental differ- 
ence between the Church of Rome and the Lutheran and 
Anglican Reformers, it is probable that the latter did not 
deviate further from the Romish doctrine than this difference 
indicates. There is a deplorable amount of ignorance and 
confusion in all this, and though it has not much connection 
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with the argument upon the subject immediately under con- 
sideration, it may be proper to give some explanations concern- 
ing it, especially as we find some additional blundering on the 
same subject, and in a different direction, among some of those 
who have taken part in this controversy on the same side 
with Laurence. 

Dr Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, in his Letters to Dr Kippis, 
published in 1773, in adverting to the alleged Calvinism of 
the Church of England, ventured upon the assertion, that, 
“at the time just preceding the Reformation, the Church of 
Rome, in respect to predestination, grace, free will, and perse- 
verance, was truly Calvinistical.” This idea tickled the An- 
glican Arminians greatly. They chuckled over it as a proof 
that the Church of England must be anti-Calvinistic ; while, 
at the same time, they must have felt somewhat doubttul about 
the accuracy of the statement as to the matter of fact. Dr 
Winchester, whose Dissertation on the 17th article was pub- 
lished very soon after, adopted it as true, and founded an ar- 
gument upon it (p. 79), and he was followed in this both by 
Bishop Tomline, in his Elements of Christian Theology, vol. 
ii. p. 320, and by Archdeacon Daubeny, in his Vindicie, p. 
80. Laurence knew too much of the subject to swallow this ; 
and, besides, his argument led him to take the opposite tack, to 
found much upon the opposite position, that the Church ot 
Rome was thoroughly Arminian. The argument of Tucker 
and his followers was this, the Church of Rome was Calvin- 
istic, and therefore the Church of England is probably Ar- 
minian. The argument of Laurence was, the Church of Rome 
was grossly Arminian, and therefore there is a strong proba- 
bility that the Church of England, in reforming herself, would 
not go so far away as to embrace Calvinism, but would be con- 
tented with adopting a less gross and more refined Arminian- 
ism. The common conclusion is false, the argument in both 
cases is weak and untenable, and the main fact asserted is, in 
both cases, altogether inaccurate. Before the Reformation, 
the Church of Rome could not be said to be either Calvinistic 
or Arminian, that is, she had not formally and officially com- 
mitted herself to either side in this great controversy. She 
had always professed great respect for the opinions of Augus- 
tine, and for the decisions of the African Synods and the 
Council of Orange in the Pelagian controversy ; and she had 
never, as a church, formally and officially given any doctrinal 
decision inconsistent with that profession. Thus far she 
might be said to be Calvinistic. But, on the other hand, it is 
certain, that doctrines of a Pelagian and semi-Pelagian cast 
had been long sanctioned by a very large portion of her most 
influential authorities, and especially by many of the school- 
men ; so that, before the Reformation, Pelagianism might be 
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said to pervade nearly the whole of the ordinary teaching of the 
church, though it had never been formally sanctioned as au- 
thoritative and binding. In these circumstances, the Church of 
Rome could not with propriety be said to be either Augustinian 
or Pelagian, although, in somewhat different senses and aspects, 
both designations might be applied to her. The Reformers, 
both in England and on the continent, were led, almost to a 
man, by the study of the Bible and of the works of Augustine, 
and, as we believe, under the guidance of the Spirit of God, to 
repudiate the Pelagianism or Arminianism which prevailed all 
around them in the ordinary teaching of the church, and to 
fall back upon the Calvinism of the New Testament and of 
the Bishop of Hippo. But, as the church officially was not at 
the time committed to oppose Augustinian, or to support Pe- 
lagian, views, the topics involved in that controversy did not 
form any proper part of the dispute between the Reformers 
and the Church of Rome; and, in consequence, they were 
not subjected to a full, searching, and exhaustive discussion, 
until they came to form the subject of disputes among Pro- 
testants themselves, in contending first with the Lutherans, 
when they had thrown off the Calvinism of their master, and 
afterwards with the Arminians. 

It was on this ground that the doctrine of predestinatiou 
was not formally discussed and decided on in the Council of 
Trent. It was, however, incidentally brought under the con- 
sideration of the council in connection with the subject of 
free will and justification; and the account which Father 
Paul has given of the debate that took place, decidedly con- 
firms the impression, which the whole history of all the dis- 
cussions that ever have taken place upon these matters is 
fitted to produce, viz., that there is a clear line of demarca- 
tion between the fundamental principle of the Augustinian or 
Calvinistic, and the Pelagian or Arminian, systems of theology, 
that the true status questionis in the controversy between 
these parties can be easily and exactly ascertained, that it 
can, without difficulty, be brought to a point where men may 
and should say either Aye or No, and, according as they say 
the one or the other, may be held to be, and may be warrant 
ably called, Calvinists or Arminians.* But, though the doc- 
trine of predestination was discussed in the Council of Trent, 
and discussed on the same grounds on which it always has 
been and must be discussed, between Calvinists and Armini- 
ans who understand what they are about, no decision was 
pronounced upon the subject in any of the leading aspects of 





* Itis not difficult to shew, that it is one and the same great controversy, in its 
main substance and leading features, which has been carried on in every age by 
Augustinians, Thomists, Dominicans, Jansenists, and Calvinists on the one side, 
and by Pelagians, Scotists, Franciscans, Jesuits, and Arminians on the other, 
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the question, and the members of the church were left quite 
free, as the Jansenists always contended, to maintain, if they 
chose, the whole theological system of Augustine. The Church 
of Rome has since, indeed, become more deeply tainted with 
Pelagianism by the doctrinal decisions pronounced in the cases 
of Baius, Jansenius, and Quesnel. But we are not aware that 
there is even now any decision of that church, which stands in 
the way of her members maintaining the whole substance of 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. 

While it is certain that the great body of the Reformers 
adopted in substance the theological system of Augustine, 
and while it is certain that the system of Augustine was, 
in its fundamental characteristic features, just the system 
of Calvin, the differences between the views of Augustine 
and Calvin being greatly less in point of intrinsic impor- 
tance than the differences between Augustine’s views and 
any form whatever of anti-Calvinism, it is not disputed, that 
there were considerable differences among individuals and 
sections of the Reformers, in the way and manner in which 
their theological views were developed and applied. Con- 
stitutional capacities and tendencies, intellectual and moral, 
peculiar habits of thought and feeling, specialties occur- 
ring in the course of their studies and occupations—all 
these variously modified, no doubt operated in different ways, 
and to a considerable extent, in influencing their mode of con- 
ceiving, representing, and applying doctrines which were in 
substance the same. And these causes of diversity amid unity 
ought to be taken into account, and fairly estimated and 
allowed for, not in judging of truth, but in judging of the men, 
and in exhibiting towards them due forbearance and fairness. 

The men among the Reformers who exhibited the highest 
mental powers, and exerted the largest amount of influence 
as individuals in their different spheres, viz., Luther, Zwingle, 
Calvin, and Knox, were all unequivocal, decided, outspoken 
Calvinists, and did not hesitate to bring out, defend, and 
apply their principles. Melancthon went from one extreme 
to another, and the cause of his deviations, both from sound 
doctrine and sound practice on public questions, is plainly to 
be traced to weaknesses and infirmities, palpably discernible 
. both in his mental and moral constitution. There is no evi- 
dence that Luther ever abandoned or retracted his Calvinism, 
but there are indications that in the latter part of his life he 
became, probably through Melancthon’s influence, less anxious 
to give it prominence, and more concerned about guarding 
against the abuse of it. No other leading man among the 
Reformers went so far astray in doctrinal matters as Melanc- 
thon. Bullinger was a Calvinist, though a very cautious apd 
moderate one, shrinking from some of the more precise and 
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stringent statements of Calvin on particular points. He be- 
came more decided and outspoken in maintaining Calvinistic 
principles as he advanced in life, and as some indications ap- 
peared of differences among Protestants themselves, of devia- 
tions tending in an anti-Calvinistic direction. We believe 
that Bullinger had more influence with the English Reformers, 
and upon the Reformation they effected, than either Melanc- 
thon on the one side, or Calvin on the other; and whether it 
was because of influence exerted by him or not, the actual 
theological views adopted by Cranmer and embodied in the 
articles, more nearly resembled, in point of fact, the opinions 
of Bullinger than those of any other eminent man of the period. 

It is quite true that Cranmer and his associates, who 
mainly determined the character of the English Reformation, 
were a good deal Melancthonian in their general character, 
tendencies, and sympathies. Cranmer resembled Melancthon 
both in his excellencies and his defects, and would, we 
fear, in similar circumstances, have gone as far in sacrificing 
principle and in compromising truth, as Melancthon was 
ready to have done at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530. Indeed, 
it is, and will always remain, something of a mystery, how 
Cranmer contrived to thread his way through the rocks and 
quicksands of Henry’s reign without sacrificing his integrity. 
The English Reformers were upon the whole cautious and 
timid men, who leaned decidedly to the side of peace, quiet- 
ness, compromise, and who were trained by their peculiar, 
and in many respects unfavourable, circumstances, to the habit 
of avoiding as far as possible to give offence. There was a de- 
cided want of men among them who were possessed of a high 
and commanding order of intellect, or of the capacity of bold, 
vigorous, and independent thinking. There was not one man 
among them qualified by a combination of intellectual and 
moral qualities to stamp his image, as an individual, upon his 
age or country. There is not one of them who has taken a 
high place or exerted a lasting influence as a theologian in the 
exposition and discussion of important doctrinal questions. 
There was no native Englishman of the period equal in 
point of ability and learning as a theologian to either of the 
two men, Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr, whom Cranmer 
succeeded in getting over from the continent, whom he placcd 
in the most influential situations, the divinity chairs of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, with whom, during almost the whole reign 
of Edward, he was intimately associated, who must have exerted 
a great influence over his mind, and who were deeided Cal- 
vinists. There is not one of those who acquired distinction 
in the church before the accession of Elizabeth who can be 
regarded as a first-class theologian. Bishop Jewel is the first 
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Anglican churchman to whom we would be disposed to eon- 
cede that title, and he, as was said by Froude, one of the 
founders of Puseyism, wrote “very much like an irreverent 
dissenter.” Latimer and Hooper were excellent and most 
valuable men, great preachers, and eminently practical and 
useful, but they had neither capacity nor taste for the higher 
departments of theological speculation. Bishop Ridley had 
probably more influence with Cranmer, and was perhaps 
an abler man, than either of them, but he was not a man 
of a high order of intellect, and it was probably to this and 
to the want of any great familiarity with theological discus- 
sions, and not merely to a feeling of reverential modesty, that 
we owe his well-known statement about predestination and 
cognate topics—“ in these matters I am so fearful that I dare 
not _ further, yea, almost none otherwise, than the very 
text doth, as it were, lead me by the hand.” There is an ele- 
ment of truth and beauty in this sentiment. But it is 
thoroughly one-sided, it is wholly unsuitable to what has 
long been the actual condition of the church, and in its prac- 
tical application, it is fitted chiefly to favour the supporters of 
error, those who find their advantage in confusion and ob- 
scurity. Ridley’s notion sounds well, and is apt to make an 
impression at first upon the minds of men who have not ex- 
amined the subject or studied its history. It might have been 
practicable and safe to act upon it, if errors and heresies had 
never arisen to disturb the peace and purity of the church. 
The great controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries against 
the Arians and Pelagians put an end to the condition of 
things in which it might have been possible to act upon Rid- 
ley’s notion. This condition of things can never return, and 
it is now the church’s imperative duty to seek, by turnin 
Scripture to the fullest possible account, by bringing out an 
combining all that it teaches, explicitly or by good and neces- 
sary consequence, to unfold plainly and distinctly the whole 
scheme of divine truth, and to refute and expose the errors 
and heresies which may still be striving to gain an ascendancy. 
The character and tendencies of Cranmer and Ridley, deter- 
mined to a large extent the general type of the English Refor- 
mation. It was in the main cautious, timid, compromising. 
’ This applies to some extent even to its theology, but not to suc 
an extent as to have made the theology Arminian, or even neu- 
tral, but only so far as to have made it moderate Calvinism. 
The proof that the great body of those who were concerned in 
preparing the English articles in the reign of Edward, and in 
establishing them again in the reign of Elizabeth, were in 
their own personal convictions Calvinists in doctrine, though 
averse to ail extreme views, and to all strong and incautious 
VOL, X—NO. XXXV. °o 
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statements, and anxious to guard against the practical abuse 
of their doctrines, is, we are persuaded, perfectly conclusive 
and unanswerable. As a whole, it cannot be touched, and 
the evidence in support of this position is gaining in strength, 
and has gained in our own day, by the progress of research 
and investigation. We cannot, of course, — either to 
adduce the evidence, or to answer what has been brought for- 
ward on the other side. Those who wish to see this evidence 
fully adduced, and cleared from objection, will find all this 
in the books already mentioned, by Prynne, Hickman, Top- 
lady, Overton, and Goode, and if they are capable of estimat- 
ing evidence, and possessed of a reasonable measure of impar- 
tiality and candour, they will not be moved by anything that 
has been produced upon the other side by Heylin, Winchester, 
Daubeny, Tomline, and Laurence. 

The Calvinism, however, of the fathers and founders of the 
Church of England, does not at once and ipso facto settle the 
Calvinism of the articles and the liturgy. It proves, indeed, 
that there is nothing anti-Calvinistic in the formularies of the 
Church, and that no Calvinist need have any hesitation about 
approving of them, unless they could be shewn to be palpably 
self-contradictory. But still it is possible, that though Calvinists 
themselves, they may have abstained from making an explicit 

rofession of Calvinism a term of communion. They may have 
intended to leave an open door both for Calvinists and Armi- 
nians, and with this view may have prepared their public sym- 
bols in such indefinite and ambiguous terms as would exclude 
neither, because they might be assented to be both. This is 
about as much as the more respectable Arminians venture to 
assert, and it is all to which they can manage to give anything 
like plausibility. Weare not concerned to prove that Armi- 
nians cannot honestly subscribe the articles. This is a question 
not so much for strangers, as for themselves and for their fellow- 
churchmen. But the ground taken bysuch men as Daubeny, Tom- 
line, and’ Laurence, that the articles are inconsistent with Calvin- 
ism and must exclude all honest Calvinists, we cannot but protest 
against as an outrage upon historic truth and moral decency, as 
at once despicable and disgraceful, and as requiring on the part 
of its supporters, the unscrupulous use of all the artifices of 
controversial warfare. We have never been able to understand 
how any one but a Calvinist could comfortably subscribe the 
17th article. But we have no wish to press this. We admit 
that it is very cautiously and temperately expressed, and that it 
would have been easy, if its compilers had so intended, to have 
made it more stringently, explicitly, and undeniably Calvinistic. 
What we maintain is, that its most natural and obvious meanin 
4s Calvinistic, that there is no evidence, internal or external, fitt 
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to lead us to doubt, that it teaches, and was intended to teach, Cal- 
vinism, and that all the attempts which have been made to shew 
that it is positively Anti-Calvinistic, have been mere exhibitions 
of incompetency or of something worse. 

We had intended to have entered into an exposition of the 
doctrine of the 17th article, and into an examination of the 
principal theological topics which have been discussed in connee- 
tion with it. But our space is about exhausted, and we can 
make only a few observations upon it. The most important parts 
of the article, the beginning and the end, are as follows :— 


“ Predestination to life, is the everlasting purpose of God, whereby, 
before the foundations of the world were laid, he hath constantly 
decreed by his counsel, secret to us, to deliver from curse and dam- 
nation those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to 
bring them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to 
honour. Wherefore, they which be endued with so excellent a 
benefit of God, be called according to God’s purpose by his Spirit 
working in due season : they through grace obey the calling: they 
be justified freely: they be made sons of God by adoption: they be 
made like the image of his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ: they 
walk religiously in good works, and at length, by God’s mercy, they 
attain to everlasting felicity. 

“ Furthermore, we must receive God’s promises in such wise, as 
they be generally set forth to us in holy ee ee and in our doings 
that will of God is to be followed which we have expressly declared 
unto us in the word of God.” 


Now the first reflection that occurs on reading this is, that 
there is not one word or phrase in it to which any Calvinist can 
object, or ever has objected. Every Calvinist sees in it a plain 
and explicit statement of his fundamental principle, that God hath 
from eternity chosen some men in Christ, and resolved to deliver 
and save th2m, and that in consequence of this election, these men, 
80 chosen, are enabled to believe in Christ, are justified and re- 
generated, are enabled to lead holy lives, and are preserved unto 
salvation. This is plainly what the article states, and this is 
just a simple unequiv declaration of the fundamental, the 
only fundamental, principle of Calvinism. Calvinists could easily 
introduce certain expressions, suggested by later controversies 
and the sophisms and evasions to which they gave rise, which 
would make the article more undeniably and exclusively Cal- 
vinistic ; but no one has ever felt the slightest difficulty about 
the statements, as plainly and obviously, without comment or 
explanation, teaching the Calvinistic doctrine of election. 

t has been strongly alleged by Arminians, that the caution or 
caveat contained in the last sentence is inconsistent with Calvin- 
istic opinions, and was intended to exclude them. But this is a 
sheer misrepresentation. No Calvinist has ever had the slightest 
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difficulty about approving of this caveat, because it is quite notori- 
ous, that this mode of speaking is universal among Calvinistic 
divines in unfolding the practical application of their doctrine, 
that the second part of the statement is given in the very words 
of Calvin himself, and that the first part of it too is found in 
substance, though not verbatim, in his writings. No Calvinist 
can have any difficulty in shewing the perfect consistency of this 
caveat with his doctrine concerning predestination. But no 
Arminian can give any intelligible reason why such a caveat 
should have been introduced, except in connection with a pre- 
vious statement of Calvinistic predestination. It is only the 
Calvinistic, and not the Arminian, doctrine that suggests or re- 
quires such guards or caveats, and it is plainly impossible that 
such a statement could ever have occurred to the compilers of 
the articles as proper and necessary, unless they had been dis- 
tinctly aware, that they had just laid down a statement which at 
least included the Calvinistic doctrine. Calvinists have always 
regarded it as a strong confirmation of their doctrine, that the 
apostle Paul so plainly intimates, that he expected that almost 
as a matter of course, men would adduce against his doctrine the 
same objections which have in every age been adduced against 
Calvinism, but which nobody would ever think of adducing 
against Arminianism. Upon the same principle, the caveat 
introduced into the end of the 17th article, is a plain proof that 
the Calvinistic doctrine was at least included in the preceding 
statements. The common allegation, that this caveat excludes 
Calvinism, is purely ridiculous.* 

While Calvinists find nothing in the 17th article but what 
is in full accordance with their ordinary train of thinking, and 
with the usual language of their most eminent writers, Armi- 
nians are obliged to distort and pervert it. Bishop Tomline, 
in his Elements of Christian Theology, does it in this way (vol. 
ii, p. 301) :— 


“Those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, are that 
part of mankind to whom God decreed to make known the gospel ; 
and it is to be observed, that this expression does not distinguish one 
set of Christians from another, but Christians in general from the 
rest of mankind; and, consequently, ‘to bring them by Christ to 
everlasting salvation, does not mean actually saving them, but 
granting them the means of salvation through Christ.” 





* We intended to have taken occasion, in connection with this concluding sen- 
tence of the article, to have answered an allegation of Archbishop Whately, to 
the effect, that the doctrine of predestination, when exp!ain :d so as to be free from 
any injurious tendency, as he admits it may be; can be shewn to have no prac- 
tical influence whatever, and also to have given some explanation of a bject 
which seems to be very ill understood, viz., the Calvinistic and Arminian”posi- 
a — distinctions concerning the volunias Dvi. But space for the present 
lorbi 
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This surely ought to repel and disgust honest men, and yet it 
is in substance the interpretation which must be put upon the 
article, as well as upon the statements of scripture, by the Armi- 
nians. Sometimes the idea is put in a more gross and offensive 
form, as when Dean Kipling, in discussing this subject, lays 
it down as the doctrine of the founders of the Church of 
England, and that “every person is an elect, whom some duly 
authorised minister of the gospel has baptized in the Christian 
faith,” (p. 86), and sometimes it is glossed over with more skill 
and plausibility, as by Archbishop Laurence in his Bampton 
Lectures. But the leading idea is the same, “chosen in Christ” 
means, chosen as Christians, 7. ¢., chosen to enjoy the outward 
privileges of the Church ; and as to God’shaving decreed to deliver 
them from curse and damnation, and to bring them by Christ 
to eternal salvation, this just means that God decreed to give 
to them the enjoyment of the outward means of grace, the final 
result being lett entirely dependent upon themselves, upon their 
—— of their privileges. 

urence dwells at considerable length upon the expression 
“chosen in Christ,” and labours to shew that this was intended 
to support Arminianism, and to exclude Calvinism, alleging 
that the expression was selected for the purpose of intimating 
that “ God predestinated his elect in Christ, or the Christian 
Church, to salvation,” that the only election is, “the election 
of a collective mass on account of Christ,” and that he “ pre- 
destinates to the adoption of children, those who duly receive 
and apply the means of salvation which he has thus gratuitously 
provided for them,” (p. 161 168-9).* The argument founded 
upon the expression “ chosen in Christ,’” the only thing in the 
leading section of the article alleged to have the appearance 
of being anti-Calvinistic, can be easily disposed of. 

Ist. In the clause “ whom he hath chosen in Christ out of 
mankind,” the words “in Christ” alleged to teach the Armi- 
nian notion of the election of the visible Church to the outward 
means of as being the only election, were added on the 
revision of the articles in Elizabeth’s reign,in 1562, having formed 
no part of the article as it was prepared in Edward’s reign. But 
the insertion of these words could not have been intended to 
serve an Arminian purpose, for it is notorious, and is generally 
conceded by our opponents, that most of those who had the 
management of the ecclesiastical affairs in Elizabeth’s reign, 





* Goode has distinctly charged Laurence with asserting that ‘‘ the doctrine 
of our Church is, that the elect people of God are all the baptized,” and with 
making the “ monstrous statement, that all in the visible Church are to be con- 
sidered as the elect,” (p. 54 90) and this charge is undoubtedly true in substance, 
— Laurence has not perhaps brought out his notion quite so fully and ex- 
plicitly. 
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were decided Calvinists, even when this is notconceded in d 
to Cranmer and his associates. This concess:on indeed could not 
decentlybe refused, when it is notorious that, in 1562,immediately 
after the articles as they now stand had been passed in convoca- 
tion, Bishop Jewel wrote to Peter Martyr, then at Zurich, in the 
following terms—“ As to matters of doctrine, we have pared every 
thing away to the very quick, and do not differ from your doc- 
trine by a nail’s breadth,” (Zurich Letters, 2d series, p. 59). 

2d. The phrase “chosen in Christ” is a scriptural expression, 
and as the Calvinists of course think that they can interpret it 
in entire accordance with their theological views, it is jnst as 
unwarrantable to infer Arminianism as it would be to infer 
Calvinism from the mere adoption of it. 

3d. The expression is in the whole series of undeniably 
Calvinistic confessions, both in those prepared before and after the 
Arminian controversy—in the Scottish confession of 1560, as 
well as in the Westminster one, in the French, Belgic, and 
Helvetic, and in the canons of the synod of Dort. 

All these things are quite notorious, and they are perfectly con- 
clusive against Laurence’s argument; but the Anglican anti- 
Calvinists seemed to be ignorant enough of theology, to look upon 
him as an oracle, and to believe such statements as these because 
he makes them. The truth is, that the first attempt to employ 
this expression in a controversial way for Arminian purposes, 
was made by the Lutherans, when, in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, they were shuffling out of the Calvinism of their 
master. They wished still to maintain if they could, that election 
was gratuitous, a position which even Melancthon held to the 
last, and that it was not to be traced to anything in men them- 
selves. These positions of course cannot be held intelligently 
and consistently by any but Calvinists. But first the Lutherans, 
and afterwards Arminius, attempted to involve this whole matter 
in obscurity and confusion, by representing Christ as the cause 
and foundation of election, and by trying toshew that this implied, 
that men were elected as Christians, or because of their relation 
to Christ. Calvinists had no difficulty in shewing the sophistical 
and evasive character of this attempt, and proving that under a 
profession of honouring Christ, it assigned to him a place in the 
scheme of salvation which Scripture does not sanction, and that 
in so far as men are concerned, it plainly implied, when stripped 
of the vagueness. and confusion thrown around it, either, that 
election is only to the outward privileges of the Church, or that, 
if it be supposed to refer to eternal life, it is based upon a fore- 
sight of men’s faith, that is, that it is nct gratuitous, but really 
founded upon something in men themselves. The exposure 
of this Lutheran and Arminian sophistry produced some inte- 
resting, though occasionally rather intricate, discussion, on topics 
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which seem to be utterly unknown among the Anglican Armi- 
nians, but which are now quite sodigonetile to a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and of which a masterly summary 
is en in Turretine’s Theolog. Eleuct, loc. iv. Qu. x. 

here is nothing, then, in the 17th article, but what. in its 
natural and obvious meaning is most fully accordant with Cal- 
vinism, and seems to have been intended to teach the funda- 
mental principle of that system of theology, while the attempts 
which have been made to disprove this, and to bring in an 
7 interpretation of it, can be shewn to be utterly unten- 
able. 

This is quite sufficient to establish the Calvinism of the 
article, especially when viewed in connection with the known 
sentiments of its compilers. But the evidence is further 
strengthened by comparing it with the section on predes- 
tination in the later editions of Melancthon’s Commonplaces, 
All who deny the Calvinism of the article maintain that it was 
derived from Melancthon’s writings, and was intended to em- 
body the views which he came ultimately to adopt. But we 
think it scarcely possible for any one at all versant in these 
matters, to compare the article with Melancthon’s section on 
predestination, without seeing a marked contrast between them. 
We have not space to give quotations, or to go into any detail 
upon this point; but we think it manifest, that the 17th 
article is much more clearly and explicitly Calvinistic, or rather, 
is much more like, and comes much more near to, Calvinism, 
than anything to be found in Melancthon’s later writings. If 
the compilers of the articles had really meant to leave the only 
question of fundamental importance on the subject of predesti- 
nation undecided, and this, as we have said, is about as much as 
the more respectable defenders of Arminianism usually venture 
to allege, they had before them, in the section upon this subject 
in the later editions of Melancthon’s Commonplaces, a very fair 
attempt at saying nothing, that is, at professing to explain the 
matter without decidedly and explicitly taking either side. But 
they did not take this course ; for the 17th article is, to say the 
very least, not nearly so obscure and ambiguous as the exposi- 
tion of Melancthon, from which the inference is plain, that 
though on some points they may have followed Melancthon, 
deg ben put themselves under the surer and steadier guidance 
of Calvin, or, at least, of Bullinger. 

Arminians, in discussing this subject, usually try to take ad- 
vantage of the concession, which we cannot withhold from them, 
that the founders of the Church of England were moderate, as 
distinguished from extreme, or ultra-Calvinists, and that the 
doctrine of the article is moderate Calvinism. They are dis- 
posed to scout the idea of moderate Calvinism as an incon- 
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sistency and absurdity, to insinuate that men should not be 
held to be Calvinists at all unless they have embraced all the 
points of the system in its most detailed and developed form, 
and to allege, that since this is not true of the Anglican Re- 
formers, they should not be regarded as Calvinists, is whole 
notion is plainly exaggerated and untenable, and confounds 
things that differ. It is quite warrantable and fair to press 
men with the consequences or results of the principles they pro- 
fess, in order to shew them that, in right reason, they ought 
either to abandon their principles, or else embrace the ulterior 
views to which they can be shewn legitimately to lead. But it 
is unwarrantable to draw inferences as to what, in point of fact, 
men’s principles are, from our views of what consistency would 
seem to require of them. Men are not to be disbelieved when 
they tell us, as a matter of fact, that in their convictions they 
have come thus far, but that they stop here, merely because we 
think that either they should not have come so far, or that if 
they did, they should have advanced farther. The subject we 
are at present considering is essentially a matter of fact—a ques- 
tion as to what views certain men did embrace and profess, and 
it should be determined by the ordinary evidence applicable to 
such a matter of fact, viz. the statements and pr ure of the 
parties themselves, and not by any inferences and deductions of 
ours, in the soundness of which they do not acquiesce. These 
Anglican Arminians, most of whom have given abundant evi- 
dence that they do not understand what Calvinism is, presume 
to set up an arbitrary standard of Calvinism ; and if men do 
not come up to this standard, they infer, not merely that the 
are not Calvinists, but that they do not, in point of fact, hold, 
whatever they may profess, any of the leading doctrines usually 
regarded as Calvinistic. All this is utterly unwarrantable and 
extravagant, and it is the more so when we have to deal, as in 
this case, not merely with the personal convictions of individuals, 
but with the public formularies which they prepared for the 
church. The same qualities and influences which made Cran- 
mer and his associates only moderate Calvinists, in their 
own personal convictions, were likely to operate still more 
powerfully when they were preparing public documents for 
the church, to which other men were to be required to 
assent. Here it is quite natural to expect, that they would 
be still more moderate Calvinists than they were in their own 
individual convictions.* All this is quite natural and in- 
* It is common in works intended to disprove the Calvinism of the 17th 


article, to give numerous and lengthened extracts from Calvin, One fourth 
of the whole of Winchester’s hlet upon the subject, and one third of Kip- 


ling’s, is made up in this way. “This has a great appearance of fairness, but it is 
really a controversial artifice. It is intended to deepen the impression of the 
discrepancy between Calviu and the article, though there is no fair comparison 


between a brief, summary statement of a doctrine intended for a public formulary, 
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telligible, and it affords no reasonable ground for doubting that, 
as individuals, they honestly and sincerely held all the Calvinism 
which by their statements and actions they have professed, or that 
they really meant to embody in the formularies of the Church 
all the Calvinism which is there indicated. Moderate Calvinism, 
as distinguished from Calvinism of a more definite and detailed 
description, may be an indication of something defective in men’s 
mental and moral capacities or tendencies, or, it may be traceable 
to some qualities and feelings, good and creditable in the main, 
but carried out to an unwarrantable excess. But this is no 
reason why men should have ascribed to them inferences and 
deductions from their principles which they do not themselves 
perceive or admit, or houbl have any doubt thrown upon the 
trustworthiness of their professions as to what they do hold. 
For ourselves, we do not affect the designation of moderate 
Calvinists. We believe the whole Calvinism of the canons of 
the Synod of Dort, and of the Confession of the Westminster 
— we are willing to attempt to expound and defend, 
when called upon, the whole doctrine of these symbols, to shew 


that it is all taught or indicated in Scripture. We have been 
only confirmed in our Calvinism by all the study we have given 
to this subject. But while our own personal convictions of the 
truth of a fully-developed Calvinism have become confirmed by 
continued study, we have, at the same time, ard by the same pro- 


cess, been taught a larger measure of forbearance towards those 
who differ from us on some of the questions connected with these 
profound and mysterious subjects, and especially, towards those 
who do not see their way to go so far as we think warrantable, 
in explaining and defining some points, and who, while, it may 
be, not explicitly denying what we believe to be true, yet 
rather shrink from the more detailed and definite explanations 
which we regard as true and warrantable. The more we have 
‘studied these subjects, the more have we become convinced, that 
the one fundamental principle of Calvinism, that the admission 
or denial of which constitutes the real line of demarcation be- 
tween Calvinists and anti-Calvinists, is the doctrine of predesti- 
nation in the more limited sense of the word, or of election, as 
descriptive of the substance of the teaching of Scripture with 
hon to what God decreed or purposed from eternity to do, and 


and the minute details, perhaps incautious and exaggerated expressions, that 
are to be expected in elaborate expositions and defences of the doctrine, pre 

by an individual, and intended merely for general perusal. The question is 
not, whether the compilers of the articles agreed in all respects with Calvin as 
an individual, but whether they professed the fundamental principles of the sys- 
tem of theology usually called after his name. The only fair comparison is be- 
tween the 17th article and the statements on predestination contained in the 
Calvinistic confessions prepared about the same time, and here certainly there is 
no inconsistency, scarcely even an apparent discrepancy. 
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does or effects in time, for the salvation of those who are saved, 
and that every man ought to be held by others, and ought to 
acknowledge ‘himeelf, to be a Calvinist, who believes that God 
from eternity chose some men, certain persons of the human 
race, absolutely and unconditionally to salvation through Christ, 
and that he accomplishes this purpose, or executes this de- 
cree in time, by effecting and securing the salvation of these 
men in accordance with the provisions of the covenant of grace. 
Of all the doctrines usually discussed between Calvinists and 
Arminians, and commonly held by Calvinists to be taught in 
Scripture, this doctrine of election is at once the most important 
in itself, and the most clearly revealed in God’s word. In regard 
to all the other doctrines of the Calvinistic system of theology, 
as set forth by the Synod of Dort and the Westminster Assem- 
bly, we believe, lst, That they can be all sufficiently and satis- 
factorily established by Scriptural evidence bearing directly upon 
each particular topic; and, 2d, That they may be all legitimately 
and conclusively deduced in the way of consequence or inference 
from the great doctrine of election. It is men’s duty to ascertain 
what God has revealed upon all these matters in hia word, and to 
exercise their rational faculties in estimating and developing the 
logical relations of these doctrines with each other, And for 
ourselves, we have no doubt that the full legitimate use and im- 
provement of the word of God and of our rational faculties, ought 
to lead men to the firm belief and the open maintenance of the 
doctrines generally held by Calvinists, with regard to what is 
commonly, though improperly, called reprobation, the nature and 
extent of the atonement, the certain and insuperable efficacy of 
grace, and the final perseverance of all believers. We believe 
that when men deny, or even decline or refuse to profess, the 
doctrines generally held by Calvinists upon these subjects, 
they are, in so far, to be held as coming short in the discharge 
of their duty and the improvement of their privileges in regard 
to the truth of God. But we are disposed to practice more of 
indulgence and forbearance towards perplexities and confusions, 
or even positive errors, on these questions, than on the great fun- 
damental principle of election, partly because of the difference 
among them in respect of intrinsic importance, and partly be- 
cause of the difference in the clearness and fulness of the Scrip- 
ture evidences by which they are supported. 

At present, however, we have to do, not with abstract specula- 
tions, but with the construction of evidence bearing upon a matter 
of fact, viz., what opinions were actually held by certain parties, 
The general allegation here is, that the founders of the Church 
of England were not Calvinists ; and one reason adduced in sup- 
port of it is, that while there may be some ground for holding that 
they believed in the Calvinistic doctrine of election, they did not 
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believe in certain cther doctrines which have been usually re- 
oe as necessary parts of the Calvinistic system of theology. 
nd our general answer, based upon the grounds already referred 
to is, that it is unwarrantable to | inferences as to what men’s 
opinions in point of fact are, from whit consistency, on their 
pert seems to us to require, and that we not ey emt ; 
ut must claim, every man as a Calvinist who believes in the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election, even though, from disadvantages 
and drawbacks in some of the features of his mental and moral 
constitution, or of his position and opportunities, he may be in- 
volved in perplexity and confusion, or even positive error, in 
regard to some of the other doctrines usually held by Calvinists. 
This is a sufficient answer to the argument in general ; and 
when we examine the special grounds by which the general 
position is commonly supported, we find that they can be shewn 
to be irrelevant, inaccurate, and inconclusive. e have 
now only to make an allusion to them, and that only in their 
purely historical aspects, as bearing upon the matter of fact 
which we have been investigating. They are chiefly these :— 
I. The 17th article, it is said, cannot be Calvinistic, because it 
contains nothing whatever about reprobation, which is all 
to be an essential part of the Calvinistic system. Reprobation 
properly means a statement of the doctrine of Scripture as to 
what God purposed from eternity, and does in time, in regard to 
those men who ultimately perish. Now, every Calvinist admits, 
that there is comparatively little indicated in Scripture concern- 
ing this awful and mysterious subject, and that what can be 
known about it must be partly learned in the way of inference 
and deduction, from the much clearer and fuller information 
given in Scripture concerning God’s purposes and procedure in 
regard to those who are saved. This consideration shews the 
unworthy and dishonourable character of the efforts usuaily 
made by Arminians to thrust in the discussion of reprobation 
before that of election, notwithstanding that the latter is both 
much more important in itself and much more fully revealed in 
Scripture than the former. But this consideration also shews 
how probable it is, that men of a timid and cautious tempera- 
ment, though firmly believing in the doctrine of election, might 
not hold themselves called upon to say anything about repro 
tion, especially when preparing public formularies. This idea 
was acted upon at that period by men who were undoubted] 
Calvinists. There is no statement of reprobation in the Scottis 
Confession of 1560, or in the Second Helvetic of 1566, which 
was approved of by almost all the Reformed Churches, though 
the sales of these documents were decided Calvinists, and the 
documents themselves are undoubtedly Calvinistic. This topic 
is stated very briefly and compendiously even in the French and 
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Belgic Confessions ; and it was only the perverse, offensive, and 
discreditable conduct of the Arminians at the Synod of Dort, in 
thrusting this topic into prominence and priority, that rendered 
it necessary” for the Church to put forth a somewhat fuller 
statement of its nature and position. It is indeed the proceed- 
ings of heretics that have all along, and in every age, produced 
and necessitated the more full and detailed explanations and 
definitions which the Church has been led to put forth. And one 
reason why heretics have such a bitter hatred of these explana- 
tions and definitions is, because they feel that in this way their 
errors are exposed, and — suspicions are sometimes excited 
as to their integrity. But we have said more than enough to 
shew that the omission of any mention of reprobation affords 
no presumption againt the Calvinism of the 17th article. 

If. Another favourite allegation of the Arminians upon this 
subject is, that the articles and liturgy cannot be Calvinistic, be- 
cause they teach the doctrine of universal redemption, and this 
entirely precludes Calvinism. This topic is thus put by Water- 
land, in a passage which has been moe quoted or referred to 
since by controversialists on the same side, and which is a fair 
enough specimen of the accuracy of the facts and the conclusive- 
ness of the reasonings prevalent in that class of writers :— 
“In the year 1618, our divines, at the Synod of Dort, had com- 
mission to insist upon the doctrine of universal redemption as 
the doctrine of the Church of England, which one doctrine, 
pursued in its just consequences, is sufficient to overthrow the 
whole Calvinian system of the five points,” (Supplement to 
the Case of Arian Subscription. Works, vol. ii. p. 348). 

Now, the assertion that the English divines, at the Synod of 
Dort, had commission to insist upon the doctrine of universal 
redemption, is not true, though it is not wholly destitute of a 
colourable pretext. No such commission or instruction was 
given to them, or was acted on by them, though some of them 
were favourable to that doctrine. And Waterland, we believe, 
could have produced, if called upon, no direct authority for the 
statement except an unsupported assertion of Heylin’s, The 
futility of the argument drawn from this doctrine against the 
Calvinism of the Church of England, will appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations :— 

1. This doctrine of universal redemption is of such a nature 
that, as experience proves, it is = | to produce abundance of 
uotations that seem to assert it, and that do assert somethin 
like it, from authors who did not believe it, and never intend 

to teach it. 

2. A great variety of doctrines pass currently under the 
general name of universal redemption, graduating from the 
grosser form, which would exclude not only all Calvinistic 
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principles, but all right conceptions of a vicarious atonement, even 
asheld professedly by Arminians themselves, to the comparatively 
harmless form, in which it seems to be little else than an unwar- 
ranted and exaggerated mode of embodying the truth, that the 
offers and invitations of the gospel are to be addressed to all 
men, to men indiscriminately without distinction or excep- 
tion. 

3. It is perfectly certain that a considerable number of emi- 
nent divines, who undoubtedly believed the whole of what is 
usually held by Calvinists, both in regard to election and repro- 
bation, have professed to maintain the doctrine of universal re- 
demption. This does not afford a presumption that the doctrine 
is true, but it furnishes a proof, that the fact that men hold it is 
no evidence that they are not Calvinists. This statement 
applies to Cameron and Amyraut, to Daillee and Claude, to 
Davenant and Baxter, and to come down to our own times, to 
Thomas Scott and Ralph Wardlaw. We have never been at 
all impressed with the reasonings of these men in favour of 
universal redemption, but we cannot, because of what we reckon 
their error upon this subject, consent to their being handed over 
to the Arminians. 

Waterland’s statement is peculiarly inexcusable, because the 
mention of the Synod of Dort ought to have suggested to him 
the name of Bishop Davenant, on he ought to have known 
that we have a work of Davenant’s, entitled, Dissertationes Duze 
prima de Morte Christi, altera de Predestinatione et Reproba- 
tione, and that, while the first of these is a very able defence of 
the doctrine of universal redemption, as it has been usually held 
by men who professed Calvinistic views upon other points, the 
second is a most thorough and masterly exposition and defence 
of the views ordinarily held by Calvinists in regard to election 
and reprobation. Indeed, we do not believe that there exists 
a better or more satisfactory vindication of the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of predestination, in both its branches of election and repro- 
bation, than the second of these two Dissertations.* 

III. The third and last of the positions sometimes taken u 
by those who deny the Calvinism of the English articles an 
liturgy is, that these formularies are opposed to the doctrine of 
the certain peraeverance of all believers or saints, and that this 
doctrine is a necessary part of Calvinism. It is certainly a 
necessary part of Calvinism, that all those whom God has abso- 





* Davenant’s “ Animadversions” on Hoard’s God’s Love to Mankind is 
better known, and displays the same high qualities. But so far as general im- 
pression and effect are concerned, it has the t disadvantage of being lite- 
rally a reply to Hoard’s treatise, the whole of which is inserted, and then an- 
swered step by step; whereas the Dissertation on Predestination and Reproba- 
tion is a formal discussion, scientifically and scholastically oy and arranged, 
and taking up the different branches of the subjects in their due logical order. 
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lutely chosen to salvation shall be saved ; and no man ever held 
the Calvinistic doctrine of election without believing this. But 
this is not the question that is discussed in connection with the 
views of some of the early English divines about perseverance 
or apostasy. They all admitted that all the elect would certainly 
persevere, and could not fall away, but some of them seem to 
have held that some men, though not elected to salvation, might 
attain to faith and conversion, and yet, because not elected, 
might fall away and finally perish. 

t has been alleged that the 16th article of the Church of 
England sanctions this view, and we admit that there is a good 
deal to countenance it in Augustine. There is no real diffi- 
culty in the 16th article, which Calvinists have always sub- 
scribed without hesitation, as being true so far as it goes, and 
as not contradicting any of their principles. Augustine’s error 
and confusion upon this subject seems to be traceable in some 
measure to his having embraced, more or less fully and ex- 

licitly, the mischievous heresy of baptismal regeneration, and 
it is probably owing to:the same cause, that there have always 
been, from the time of Bishop Overall down to the present day, 


some highly respected Anglican divines, who preferred the 

opinion of Augustine to that of Calvin in regard to the — 

apostasy of some who had been brought to faith and repen- 

tance, while a with them both in maintaining the great 
r 


principle, that God from eternity chose some men, certain per- 
sons, to salvation, and that in carrying out this electing pur- 
pose he effects and secures the salvation of every one of those 
whom he has chosen in Christ.* It is quite unwarrantable to 
represent this as a difference of vital importance between 
Augustine and Calvin, in relation to the great distinctive fea- 
tures of the theological system which they held in common, 
and which they have done more than any uninspired men to 
commend to the acceptance of the people of God. And it is 
deserving of special notice, that on this particular point, Cran- 
mer followed Calvin, and not Augustine, (Goode, p. 52); 
so that we have the fullest and most direct authority for main- 
taining, that nothing of an anti-Calvinistic complexion upon 
the subject of perseverance or apostasy is, in so far as the in- 
tention of the compilers is concerned, to be found in the Ang- 
lican formularies. 

We have spoken strongly as to the futility of the arguments 
derived from these subjects of reprobation, universal redemp- 





* A very good specimen of this may be found in a work entitled “ The 
Union between Christ and his people, four Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,” by Dr Heurtley, the present able, excellent, and accom- 
plished Professor of Divinity there. 
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tion, and perseverance, in support of the alleged matter of 
fact of the anti-Calvinism of the Anglican formularies ; for it 
is, we think, very clear and certain, that no considerations 
deduced from these topics can be of any avail in weakening 
the evidence for, or in strengthening the evidence against, the 
position, that these symbols teach, and were intended to teach, 
the fundamental principles of the Calvinistc system of theology. 
But while we cannot allow that there is any difficulty what- 
ever in disposing of the attempts to refute the historical proof 
of the doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of England, by in- 
ferences derived from these doctrines, we willingly admit that 
these doctrines in themselves, viewed in their nature and 
meaning, in their evidence and application, and in their re- 
lation to each other, and to the scheme of divine truth asa 
whole, involve profound and inscrutable mysteries. They lead 
at once into the most arduous and difficult questions with 
which the mind of man has ever grappled. The investigation of 
the doctrines ofreprobation, universal redemption, and persever- 
ance, requiresus tograpple with the most arduous and difficult of 
all topics in the fields both of Scriptural exegesis and theolo- 
gical speculation ; and no one has ever prosecuted this investi- 
gation in aright and becoming spirit, without having been im- 
pressed with a sense of the profound difficulties attaching to it, 
and without being led, in consequence, to regard differences of 
opinion on some points with forbearance and kindly considera- 
tion, however decided may have been the conclusions to which 
he himself has come.. : 

Still men should ascertain and profess the whole of what is 
taught or indicated on these subjects in Scripture, and they 
should not allow mere caution or timidity, or any other feeling 
or motive, even though it should assume the form of reverence 
or modesty, to interfere with the discharge of this duty. 
While reticence, perplexity, confusion, and even positive 
error upon some of the features of these profound and solemn 
subjects may be treated with forbearance, all due allowances 
being made for peculiarities in men’s constitution and circum- 
stances, they should never be approved of or encouraged. Men 
should be warned of these shortcomings and infirmities, and 
exhorted to guard against them. We are persuaded that there 
are’many of the evangelical clergy in the Church of England, 
who come far short of doing justice to God's truth in these 
matters, nay, come far short even of what their own convic- 
tions, defective and confused as they often are, should lead 
them to do. There are not a few of the evangelical clergy, 
men of genuine and elevated piety, and faithful and de- 
voted ministers, who, while really believing in the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of election, seem to shrink from making 
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an explicit public profession of their judgment, or from 
giving it anything like prominence. We suspect that in some 
instances they are half afraid to think, or read, or speak about 
the subject of election, lest they should be led to form, or 
should be suspected of having formed, definite or decided opi- 
nions on what are reckoned the higher and more mysterious 
departments of the subject, connected with reprobation, the 
extent of redemption, and the certainty of perseverance. 
Whatever may be the precise cause of this mode of acting, 
and whatever the precise forms it may assume in different 
individuals, it is a great weakness and infirmity, and it involves 
or produces a neglect or disregard of the duty they owe to 
God’s truth, and to God’s cause on earth as virtually identified 
with the proclamation and diffusion of his truth. From the 
number and variety of the grounds on which men of this 
class, who are substantially Calvinists at heart and in 
their own convictions, labour to excuse themselves from 
openly and explicitly admitting and proclaiming this, ranging 
from the elevated sophistry of men of high intellect and learn- 
ing like Mr Mozley, down to the mawkish sentimentality of 
the weakest of the brethren, it would almost seem as if an 
open profession of Calvinism still led, in the Church of Eng- 
land, to something like martyrdom. We fear that some of 
the evangelical clergy, who are really Calvinists in substance 
and at heart, are deficient in the manly, outspoken indepen- 
dence and courageous integrity of the Newtons and Scotts of a 
former generation. We believe that it would advance the peace 
of mind of many of these excellent men, and increase their 
efficiency and usefulness as preachers of the gospel and defend- 
ers of God’s truth, ifthey would bring out their theological con- 
victions more definitely and prominently—if, by a deeper study 
of these subjects, they were led to form, and if by a deeper sense 
of the responsibility connected with this department of the 
duty of Christian ministers, they were led to profess, more 
detailed and definite views of doctrine, and thus to identify 
themselves more cordially and avowedly with the leading 

rinciples of that system of theology, which has been em- 
rer in substance by a large proportion of the ablest and 
best men that have ever anal the Church of Christ, which 
was adopted by the whole body of the Reformers with scarcely 
a single exception, and even by those timid and cautious men 
who presided over the Reformation of the Church of England, 
and prepared her authorised formularies. 

e believe that one reason why so many of the evangelical 
clergy rest contented with very obscure and indefinite views 
upon many theological subjects is, that, from a variety of 
causes, they are led to shrink from investigating them; and 
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that their Calvinism, such as it is, is to be traced, not toa 
careful study of the subject, or the exercise of their mental 
powers, but rather to their own personal experience. There 
is not a converted and believing man on earth, in whose con- 
science there does not exist at least the germ, or embryo, of 
a testimony in favour of the substance of the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of election. This testimony may be misunderstood, or 
perverted, or suppressed; but it exists in the ineradicable 
sense which every converted man has, that if God had not 
chosen him, he never would have chosen God, and that if 
God, by his Spirit, had not exerted a decisive and determin- 
ing influence in the matter, he never would have been turned 
from darkness to light, and been led to embrace Christ as his 
Saviour. This is really the sum and substance of Calvinism. 
It is just the intelligent and hearty ascription of the entire, 
undivided glory of their salvation, by all ae are saved, to the 
sovereign purpose, the infinite merit,and the almighty agency of 
God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. And all that 
Calvinists ask, is that men who have been constrained to 
believe, and feel this to be true in surveying the way by which 
God has led them, would embody their convictions in distinct 
and definite propositions ; and that finding these propositions 
fully supported by the sacred Scriptures, they would profess 
and proclaim them as a portion of God’s revealed truth. 
There is, indeed, a vast amount of evidence that can be ad- 
duced in favour of the Calvinistic doctrine of election, when this 
doctrine is looked at nakedly and by itself—evidence from Scrip- 
ture, reason, and experience, evidence which is fitted to im- 
press, and has impressed, equally men of the highest and most 
soaring intellect, and of the most devoted and childlike piety. 
But at present we have to do not with arguments and proofs, 
but only with authorities and testimonies ; and on this subject 
the general position we are anxious to impress is this, that in 
favour of the Calvinistic doctrine of election, as descriptive 
of the substance of what Scripture teaches with respect to the 
divine purposes and procedure in regard to the salvation of 
those who are saved, there is a mass of testimonies in the 
experiences, convictions, and impressions of religious men, 
greatly superior both in amount and value, to what may ap- 
ear upon a superficial view of the matter. These testimonies, 
indeed, are often clouded and obscured, brought out in a very 
vague and imperfect way, and enveloped in much -darkness 
and confusion. But still, viewed collectively and in the mass, 
and estimated fairly in a survey of the history of the church, 
and of the experience of God’s people, they do furnish a power- 
ful confirmation to the proper proofs from Scripture, and 
VOL. X.—NO, XXXV. P 
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reason, for the Calvinistic representation of what God purposes 
and does for the salvation of his chosen. 

Andwith respect to that department of the general subject on 
which not Calvinists but Arminians are so fond of enlarging, 
viz., the purposes and procedure of God in regard to those of the 
human race who ultimately perish, Calvinists undertake to shew 
—lst, That they only follow, humbly and reverentially, the im- 
perfect indications given us in Scripture on this profoundly 
mysterious subject ; 2d, That while desirous to dwell chiefly 
upon the subject of election, as being both more important 
in itself, and more fully and clearly set before us in Scripture, 
they have been compelled by the perverse and discreditable im- 
portunity of their opponents, to give more prominence to the 
subject of reprobation than they had themselves any desire to 
give it ; and, 3d, That the inscrutable mysteries attaching to 
this subject, apply in reality not to the Calvinistic representa- 
tion of it, but to the actual realities of the case, to facts which 
all parties admit, and which all are equally bound, and equally 
unable to explain, the facts, viz., of the fall of the whole human 
race into an estate of sin and misery, and of this fearful state 
becoming permanent in regard to a portion of the race; in 
other words, the one great fact of the existence and the 

rmanence of moral evil among God’s rational and responsi- 

le creatures. 

The Bible assumes or asserts, while it scarcely professes to 
explain, these two great facts of the fall of the whole human 
race into a state of sin and misery, and of the result that a 

ortion of the race is to be left for ever in that condition. But 
its leading, primary object is to unfold the great scheme of 
mercy, by which God has effectually provided for the salva- 
tion from this state of sin and misery of an innumerable mul- 
titude, which, for anything that has been made known to us, 
may, in the ultimate result of things, comprehend a great ma- 
jority of the descendants of Adam. God has devised such a 
scheme as this, to the praise of the glory of his grace. He has 
made it known to us, that we may share in its blessings, that 
we may attain to salvation ourselves, may assist as the instru- 
ments, in his hand, in promoting the salvation of our fellow- 
men, and may be prepared for ascribing, with all our hearts, 
in time and through eternity, glory, and honour, and bless- 
ing to Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in his 
— blood, and made us kings and priests unto God and his 

ather. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Notitia Editionis Codiciis Bibliorum Sinaitici, de. Lipsiac: F. A. Brockhaus. 


If it be correct that the Sinaitic codex recently discovered by Dr Tischendorf 
in the Monastery of St Catherine at Sinai is at once the oldest and most com- 
plete of all the New Testament codices, no small importance attaches to the dis- 
covery—no small honour will accrue to the discoverer. Reference—a bare 
reference to it merely—was published in a book, which issued from the St 
Petersburgh press in 1856, by an Anchimandrite of the name of Porphyr. 
For Dr Tischendorf was reserved the honour of distinctly appreciating its cha- 
racter and making known its contents. He proposes a double edition of it—one 
of 300 copies, with types cut after the form of the letters in the codex—another 
a modern Greek type. Tle former will consist of four volumes, the Old Testa- 
ment in the first and second, the New Testament in the third, and the prole- 
g , by a species of hysteronproteron, in the fourth. The latter will not 
contain the Old Testament, and the prolegomena will not be so fully given. 
Both editions will be published in 1862. 

All discussion on the antiquity of the codex may well be adjourned till the 
editor has had an opportunity of stating in detail his reasons for ——e to the 
fourth century—his only doubt being whether it belongs to the period before or 
after the middle of that century. He indicates summarily the grounds on which 
he claims for it this high antiquity—1. The form of the letters a hing in 
character to that of the Herculanean MSS.; 2, The number of the columns in 
each page, which are four, while the Vatican has only three, the inferior number 
indicating the approach to the book form, with one column in a page; 3, The 
eg orthography which appears in the codex; 4, The ition of the 

pistle of Barnabas and the Pastor of Hermas, as if they belonged to the canon 
—an erroneous impression to that effect having prevailed at an rey f period 
before the canon was clearly established; 5, The order of the books in the New 
Testament; 6, The inscriptions and subscriptions ; 7, The nature of the correc- 
tions made; 8, The absence of the Ammonian chapters and the canons of 
Eusebius ; and, lastly, the existence of readings proved by other evidence to be 
of the highest antiquity. Tischendorf contents himself meanwhile with the brief 
outline of the heads of his argument. We can scarcely jndge how far they are 
conclusive till further information on some points be supplied. Deference is un- 
questionably due to his opinion, as perhaps the highest living authority on such 
points ; and in the general strength of his reasons, however imperfectly stated, 
the impression among critics seems prevalent, that his claim for the Sinaitic codex 
as the oldest of all the New Testament manuscripts is not unfounded. 

Of course, considerable desire is felt to know what testimony is borne by this 
new witness in regard to some passages that have been under dispute for genera- 
tions, The most valuable portion of this “ Notitia,’ accordingly, is the list of 
readings which the codex gives on such disputed passages. The list extends over 
seven quarto pages. We cannot review the list with reference to different con- 
troversies in connection with which these passages rise to special im \ 
Suffice it to say, that this codex fally accredits Mat. i. 1, ii, 23, which Priestley 
and Norton have impugned ; it gives, moreover, as an essential part of the 
sacred text, the first two chapters of Luke, which also, on dogmatic considerations, 
have been challenged, while on the other hand it discards Mark xvi. 8-20, and 
the incident of the woman taken in adultery (John viii. 1-11). It may be 
interesting to know what is the reading in three texts which have been often 
adduced in controversies bearing on the doctrine of the Trinity. In 1 Tim. iii. 
16, the codex Sinaitians accords with most of the MSS. in giving ¢ instead of 
b:6¢ ; jt agrees with the Vatican in Acts xx. 28 in the reading ry éxxAnoiay rod 
O60, and it gives in its abbreviated form 1 John v. 7. 

Specimens are subjoined—eight pages from the Old Testament, and nine from 
the New. A fac-simile of the manuscript, part of Luke taken by photography 
from the original, and then lithographed, appears at the end of the work. 
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Besides the great codex itself, Dr Tischendorf was successful in discoverin 
various other literary treasures—Palimpsests, Greek MSS. both uncial om 
cursive, with a multitude besides in Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Hebrew, Samuritan, 
Slavonic, Ethiopic, and Armenian. In addition to these discoveries, he found a 
Graeco-Egyptian astrolabe, which he traces to the fourth century. We have 
but a catalogue of the results of his industrious research at present. We must 
postpone till the publication of the portion promised in 1862 the inquiry how far 
textual criticism is affected by the new evidence which Dr Tischendorf has the 
honour of bringing to light. G. 


Jashar. Fragmenta Archetypa Carminum Hebraicorum in Masorethico Vet. 
Testamenta passim teselata, collegit, ordinavit restituit, dc. JOANNES GULIEL- 
mus Dona.pson. London: Williams and Norgate. Editio 2d. 1860. 

Iahrbiicher der Biblischen Wissenschaft. Von Heinrich Ewaup. 10tes Iahr- 
buch. 1859-60. 


WE put these two books together, partly b they treat of similar subjects, 
partly because their authors in many points resemble each other, and partly be- 
cause they are at this t ted together in actual conflict. Indeed 
they say nothing of each other but what the world, with singular unanimity, has 
been saying of them both since ever they came prominently before it, viz., that 
they are learned, vain, domineering, and intolerant, It was to be expected that 
they would, some time, find themselves confronting each other; and we could 
only hope that our English name would be a guarantee for gravity and self-re- 
spect in the conflict. e are disappointed : the German has the best of it. 

The medium through which Ewald laughed his sardonic sneers at Dr Donald- 
son and his Iashar, was his own peculiar organ, the ‘ Iahrbiicher,” to whose 
sacred pages no unconsecrated hand is permitted to contribute, and where ——s 
enters bnt “unsere deutsche Wissenschaft ;” and in addition, there was a crue 
review of “ Iashar” in the Anzeiger, a more general, if not more Catholic, repo- 








— of criticisms. 
All this took place five or six years ago, but time has brought no scars over Dr 


Donaldson’s wounds. After enumerating the contents of the s of “ Iashar,” 
the critic of Gottingen writes :—“ With this enumeration, we have, in fact for all 
who know anything, as good as finished our review of Mr Donaldson’s work. Had 
he possessed even an inkling of what our more advanced Biblical science in Ger- 
many actually is, he would certainly have written not a word of his whole book, 
—he knows Hebrew far too little, and alters much, simply because he does not 
understand it ;” and much more to the same purport. Now, even were all this 
criticism false, a man might be excused for being angry at it; but, being literally 
true, we do not wonder that the author of “ Iashar” should study revenge, 
Dixit Ewaldus! airig ¢2a! Bos ALgyptius locutus est! Judeus Apollo 
oraculum edidit! Nonne hoc Scriptum est in Diariis Gattingensibus ?—all which 
means, that Dr Donaldson is very angry and very impotent. 

Were we to formalise the qualities necessary for successful criticism, and ex- 
hibit them under two general expressions, we would say common sense and 
scholarship. From the position which Dr Donaldson has taken in British scholar- 
ship, and from his standing as a clergyman in the English Church, he has a right 
to expect at the hands of critics, the treatment due to a gentleman. This he has 
notalwaysreceived. But, while even admitting that many things in his “ lashar” 
will repay perusal, we do not consider it too much to say, that for Hebrew criti- 
cism he wants both the above indispensable requisites. Dr Donaldson does not 
know Hebrew, and he is destitute of that balance of mind which is indispensable 
to guarantee any sure results of criticism. Dr Donaldson has published a Hebrew 
Grammar. We present a few flowers, culled at random from it. At p. 84 he 
tells us that nephesh (soul) is generally masculine, a fact which we recommend 
to the attention of future lexicographers. At p. 89 we are told that the infin. of 
naphal (to fall) is neppol, another fact for the lexicographers ; at p. 83, that the 
fut. of nashag, (to kiss) to yi-shog ; and, greatest of all, at p. 82, that the infin. 
const. of nathan (to give), being tet, the suffix. form is ¢et-t, a fact which we re- 
commend to all students of Hebrew Grammar, and all teachers of the same ; and 
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whoever will look at the analysis of a passage on p. 79, will find the vocalisation 
of almost every word erroneous. Accentuists will be pleased to hear from p. 12, 
that shalsheleth is peculiar to the poetical books; and from p. 11, that mercha 
mahpach answers to the comma, while athnoch answers to the colon; and many 
other useful scraps of knowledge are to be had, for which we refer readers to the 
book itself. Dr Donaldson complains that Ewald has attacked him as he would 
a blundering boy in his class. No boy in Ewald’s class would make the blunders 
which Dr Donaldson ventures to print in his Hebrew Grammar. Of course, no 
boy would write a grammar like this by the author of “Iashar.” He has specu- 
lated profoundly on general grammar, and when he applies his knowledge and 
thought to a new language, will, and does, say many excellent thin But the 
mistakes, in the merest elements of Hebrew, into which he is ever falling, shew 
that that language is one almost entirely unknown to him. 

It is agreed among all classical scholars, that the author’s works in that depart- 
ment—the “Cratylus” and “ Varronianus,”—while containing much thought, 
contain at the same time so much extravagance, and build their greatest results 
so often on the most baseless conjecture, that their value is extremely limited. 
This extravagance of conjectureand critical one-sided have reached their 
climax in the “TIashar.” Perhaps no man living, of the same scholarly attain- 
ments as Dr Donaldson, is so ill-fitted to exercise the calling of a critic. We 
give an example of his peculiar mental weakness. Before entering upon his great 
task of constructing the book of “Iashar” out of the fragments of it here and 
there imbedded in Masoretic mud, he, by way of illustrating his fitness for the 
delicate task, and shewing how skillfully he can wield the critical weapons, and 
adjust the “critical assaying balance,” offers, like an Egyptian magician, to per- 
form some miracles on the New Testament. He says Matthew wrote in Hebrew. 
Had he differed from the other evangelists only once, we _—_ have said, “ Evan- 
gelistam memoria lapsum vel aliter erravisse ;” but when he differs twice, some 





other reason must be looked for. Is it not likely that similar letters imposed 
upon the “vel cecntienti vel imperito interpreti” from the Aramean text ? 
Reading “]f}, unus, or TFT, iste, he confounded it with PF), duo, and so 


vitiated the whole story! Now, such a confusion is possible ; but is this the 
only blunder committed? Here is not merely a word, but a whole narrative 
regarding one man or two men; and in the one case, every word, adjective, verb, 
&c., will be singular, and in the other plural; so that a translator who had made 
the mistake supposed, would be continually warned, as every new word occurred, 
that he was wrong. We have taken the trouble to count how many warnings 
such a translator would receive—in other words, if he disregarded them, how 
many blunders he would make in rendering the history of the blind men at Jeri- 
cho, —and they actually amount to about thirty. 

Weare not allowed to go far before we see stranger things. Dr D. is an 
(Edipus at etymologies, as all who remember his analysis of D*7dy) (heavens) into 


D'yDw “ waters there,” can testify. The first step he takes is to identify the 


name Israel with yashar. The word yashar is the national symbol, a talismanio 
word which sums up the character and standing of the nation. Shall not that 
peculiar national name, Israel, be thence derived? That word means not “prince 
of God,” but “upright of God.” Hosea and Moses may attest the one, but Dr 
Donaldson attests the other. The word “yp is identical with the word "WR ; 


but it is said that God blessed him, and said, “‘ Thy name shall not be any more 
Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name.” The word issher signifies to bless, there- 
fore Israel is derived from it ;—yashar is identical with issher, therefore Israel 
and yashar are one! Dr D. perhaps does not know that issher never means to 
bless, but only “to felicitate,” “to congratulate ;”—that it is never used of the 
divine blessing, or of God at all, but always of men felicitating each other. But 
further, Israel, 5x", is spelled with a sin, yashar with a shin ; “but,” says 


this critic, “as to the difference betweeu sin and shin, that could have had no 
existence before the invention of the diucritic point!” Then it was the diacritic 
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point that made the distinction between s and sh. Having got a diucritic point, 
the Jews ees straightway out of it, to make, not a new sign, but a new 
sound. e bad thought it was the already-existing sound, with no proper re- 
presentative, that necessitated the discovery or application of the diacritic point, 
to t to the eye what every man’s tongue already represented to the ear. 
We had thought that this was the history of all points and all letters, diacritie 
or other. But Dr D. tells us that, till the point was discovered, there was no 
difference between the sounds of sin and shin. How then came the diacritio 
point to be invented? If Dr D. understood what he was saying, he would con- 
fess it to be the merest absurdity. 

Dr Donaldson’s book is a heap of such things as this. No man could be con- 
ceived more thoughtless, rasher, more extravagant ; one less fitted to weigh evi- 
dence, or calculate the probabilities of things, never lived. In addition to these 
mental qualities, if we add a few of the vulgarest disbeliefs, such as the disbelief 
iu miracles, in prophecy, in any divine interference among or for men, in inspira- 
tion, in any living principle of evil,—we shall easily account for “ lashar,” and 
all that is written there. 

Adam, i.c., the man, after he went out of Eden, had three sons—Shem, Ham, 
= ne and Shem begat two sons—Kain, the first-born, and Abel his 

rother ! 

Who would or could argue against such new reading of the Bible? Knowing 
his fitness for Hebrew criticism, we are absolved from the necessity of even con- 
sidering his book. He comes to us with an extravagant tale of finding a buried 
fossil book in the pages of another book. It would be legitimate for us, of course, 
to look at his fossil, and, having examined it closely, to tell him that it is nothing 
like a unity, but composed of pieces belonging to another subject, which he has 
broken and displaced and cobbled up anew : that to the eye of any physiologist 
his fossil is not anything but a monstrous incongruity of all things discordant. He 
“alters much simply because he does not understand it.” 

In addition to the usual review of works on Biblical science in the Jahrbiicher, 
which in the preseut number is of very large dimensions, and of the same Ish- 
maeljtish nature as before, the Jahrbuch of this year contains original investiga- 
tions on the “ God of the Patriarchs,” on Israelitish history, on the Biblical 
description of Nineveh, and an essay on Hillel and his Rabbinic school, &c. It 
is a pity that this critic, who stands confessedly at the head of Hebrew philology, 
should not be content with the consciousness of his pre-eminence, without con- 
tinually insisting that every knee should bow to him. It isa pity, too, that he 
would not remember that he is only a grammarian, and that his efforts at exposi- 
tion of Old Testament principles and writings have not been attended with the 
success attained by many men whom he affects to despise. 


An Introduction to the Study and Use of the Psalms, By Joseru Francis 
Turvrr, M.A., Vicar of Barrington, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Macmillan and Co., Cambridge. 1860. Two vols. 


We are happy to be able to commend this Introduction in high terms to our 
readers. It combines ample erudition with fresh lively thought; and is clothed 
in a rich copious style, which the author uses with no laboured effort, but as a 
natural power of expression. An Introduction to the book of Psalms, “ pointing 
out the direction in which the path of interpretation lies,” without being a con- 
tinuous commentary, is a happy conception, and one not pre-occupied by other 
commentators. Mr Thrupp has executed his undertaking with very considerable 
success, sometimes with more of commentary, at other times with less, and will, 
doubtless, stimulate further inquiry. 

The author’s mode of treating the Psalms will be understood when we mention 
that he fully adopts the ground-thought of Augustine, whom he regards as enter- 
ing more deeply into the spirit and meaning of the Psalms than almost any com- 
mentator in any age. The unity between Christ and his members, he finds 
underlying the utterances in the book of Psalms. Among modern commentators, 
he defers most to Hengstenberg. There are defects, and there is over-doivg in 
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this performance which we must briefly refer to. In the over-doing, we do not 
enumerate the importance attached to the division of the book of Psalms into 
five books—a theory based on the ground of the doxologies which occur at the 
close of the 41st, 72d, 89th, and 106th Psalms, for it bas the authority of the 
Jewish and Christian Churches ; but other points, such as the principle of inver- 
sion, and the stress laid on the structure of the Psalms postin , all too forcibly 
remind us of Hengstenberg. The author is often too ingenious, with a theory 
ever ready and at hand. But there isa spring of devout feeling welling up, 
which enables him to enter into the Psalms with a happy tact, and to throw a 
new light on many of them. His references to the imprecatory Psalms, and his 
mode of indicating the scope and spirit of the Messianic passages, are, for the most 
part, deep and 5; fritual and he never alludes to the humanity of Christ without 
making us feel how precious to him is the great truth of the Incarnation, and 
Christ's identity of nature with his people. We wish we could say that we 
found the same certain sound as to the atonement, which is simply ignored (see 
Psa, xxii., xl., Ixix.); and we wonder at the omission in a work otherwise so 
admirable. We may further notice that such phrases as ‘“ Christ’s mortal flesh”’ 
should scarcely be used without some explanation. 8 


An Introduction to the Criticism of the Old Testament and to Biblical Inter- 
pretation, with an Analysis of the books of the Old Testament and Aprocry- 
pha. Originally written by the Rev. ''nomas Hartwett Horne, B.D., 
now Revised and Edited by the Rev. Joun Arne, M.A., of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. London: Longman. 1860. 

Arter the manner in which Dr Davidson permitted himself to edit part of 

Horne’s Introduction, we could not take up this volume without a considerable 

amount of curiosity and interest. Mr Ayre has been in the highest degree suc- 

cessful in every thing he has done; and the faults that attach to the work are 
not so much his as the original author’s, 

The volume consists of three parts: the Criticism of the Old Testament, the 
Principles of Biblical Interpretation, and an Introduction to the several books of 
the Old Testament. [t thus consists of what formed part of the second volume 
and J ast of the fourth volume of the original work, and with the volume edited 
by Tregellea, the work will now well fulfil the purpose of an Introduction ad- 
justed to the present state of theological research and discussion. Mr Ayre has 
not only done ample justice to Mr Horne, but, with a singularly balanced Chris- 
than judgment and deep reverence for the divine word, he has happily touched 
on almost everything that lies within the range of an Introduction to the Old 
Testament. As to his views, he is most in accordance with Hengstenberg, 
Hivernick, Kurtz, and Keil, though by no means their servile follower. Nor is 
there any mere parade of reading or learning as such. He is certainly not below 
Mr Horne in Christian toue, as may be seen in the sure and steady decision with 
which he approaches every thing bearing on the relation of prophecy to fulfil- 
ment, and in his unhesitating avowal of the infallible inspiration of Scripture, 
We have read this whole performance with much satisfaction and interest. 

The least complete part of the volume is the second division, which treats of 
the Principles of Biblical Interpretation; a fault attaching to the structure of 
the original work of Mr Horne, Hermeneutics and introduction are now no 
longer treated together; nor should they. But in addition to this, the principles 
of interpretation advanced in the work, are unhappily made to apply both to the 
Old and New Testament; the effect of which is to make ail the principles 
adduced, appear too vague and indefinite and of less practical value, This method 
has long been renounced, and with good reason, by the German writers, Not 
only is there a difference in the two economics, though meeting in a higher unity, 
and a difference in the languages to which the various rules must applied; 
but all connected with the mental peculiarity of the different apostles as they 
were formed in the company of Jesus, and with their relation to particular modes 


of thought around them, must be sacrificed in a scheme of hermeneutics, so 
broad and general as to be equally applicable to both the Old and New Test.-, 


ment, Thus the work foregoes, from its structure, no small part of the principles 
of modern interpretation. gf 
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Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans ; embracing the latest results of 
Criticism. By Davip Brown, D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church 
College, Aberdeen. Glasgow : William Collins, Buchanan Street. 1860. 
From the thoughtful perusal of this small volume, the earnest reader of the 
Epistle to the Romans cannot fail to receive an instructive impression of the good 
service done to practical theology by the union of a sound philology in the inter- 
pretation of the text of Scripture, with an enlightened deference to the logical 
definition and arrangement of the truths revealed by it. Though necessarily so 
brief and compact in its forms of expression, as occasionally to be almost epigram- 
matic, Dr Brown’s work is equally clear and coherent in its idea of the apostle’s 
meaning, of marked vivacity and spirit in its evolution of details, and throughout, 
most pleasantly characterised by breadth and freshness in its practical applica- 
tion. In evidence of its furnishing an excellent specimen of sound thinking and 
accurate scholarship in combination with spirituality of discernment in the inter- 
pretation of the sacred record, we make following brief extract:—Chap. vi. 3, 
“ Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ (cf. 1 Cor. 
x. 2), were baptized into his death? sealed with the seal of heaven; and, as it 
were, formally entered and articled to all the benefits and obligations of Christian 
discipleship in general, and of his death in particular. And since he was ‘made 
sin’ and ‘a curse for us’ (2 Cor. v. 21; Gal. v. 13), ‘bearing our sins in his own 
body on the tree,’ and ‘rising again for our justification’ (Rom, iv. 25; 1 Pet. 
ii. 24), our whole sinful case and condition, thus taken up into his person, has 
been brought to an end in his death, Whoso, then, has been baptized into 
Christ’s death, has formally surrendered the whole state and life of sin, as in 
Christ a dead thing. He has sealed himself to be not only ‘ the righteousness of 
God in him,’ but ‘a new creature ;’ and as he cannot be in Christ to the one 
effect and not to the other, for they are one thing, he has bidden farewell, by 
baptism into Christ’s death, to his entire connection with sin. ‘How,’ then, ‘can 
he live any longer therein? The two things are as contrary in the fact as they 
are in the terms. 4. Therefore we are (rather ‘ were,’ it being a past act, coms 
pleted at once) buried with him, by baptism into death. The comma we have 
laced after ‘him’ will shew what the sense is. It is not, ‘by baptism we are 
uried with him into death,’ which makes no sense at all; but, ‘by baptism with 
him into death, we are buried with him ;’ in other words, ‘ by the same baptism 
— publicly enters us into his death, we are made partakers of His burial 
so.”” B. C, 


Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. By Dr A. Tuotuck. Translated 
po the 4th enlarged Edition, by Rev. R. L. Brown. Edinburgh: Clark. 
860. 
Tux excellences and defects, as well as the peculiar manner of Tholuck’s com- 
mentaries, are already sufficiently known to most readers of the German exegesis. 
This fourth edition of his Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, which is here 
— in a highly creditable English version, has been in great part re-written. 
ike all Tholuck’s writings of this class, it is valuable as exhibiting the literature of 
the subject, and also the various opinions of exegetes, though somewhat too fully. 
The different ethical questions also which come up in the Sermon on the Mount 
are touched with the author’s multifarious learning. It isa work which every 
one who studies this part of Scripture must possess, \e 


Commentary on St John’s Epistles ; with an Appendia on the Catholic Epistles, 
and an Introduction on the Life and Writings of John. By Dr Joun H. A. 
Esrarp. Translated by Rev. W. B. Pore. Edinburgh: Clark. 1860. 

Ta1s commentary of Ebrard may be said to have much akin, in its structure, to 

his work on Hebrews, which appeared as a continuation of Olshausen’s unfinished 

commentary. That task, difficult from the necessity to which it subjected him 
of conforming the structure of the work to another’s plan, was on the whole 
happily executed, though with an occasional exhibition of over-refinement and 
subtlety. With the Epistles of John he is even more successful. He is an in- 
genious and productive writer, who deserves attention, because he is the repre- 
sentative of the Reformed theology, which he avows, with the exception of elec- 
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tion. His view of the Propitiation (ch. ii, 2) is not distinct enough, ee he 
very fully connects it, as he holds it, with Christ’s person. The traus' is 
faithful and trustworthy, occasionally free. 


Sermons, Lectures, and Orations. By Joun Mason, D.D., late of the Associate 

Reformed Church, New York. With Memoir and Introductory Essay, by 

Joun Eaviez, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: Ogle & Murray. 
Tats isa truly excellent volume, the production of one who was a prince in 
Israel. Dr Mason was no ordinary man. With a lofty bearing, a noble nature, 
& generous heart, and undaunted courage, distinguished for his candour and love 
of truth, and being, moreover, a highly accomplished, eloquent preacher, his power 
was felt, not only in his own denomination, but throughout the Christian Church 
of America, 

As a pulpit orator, indeed, his fame remains unrivalled to the present day. His 
power over an audience was immense, The secret of his power lay, evidently, 
in the earnestness of his heart, and the pointedness of his appeals, combined with 
his manly form and commanding manner. He preached like one thoroughly in 
earnest ; and this moulded his entire style. It gave it its special characteristic, 
namely, directness. Hecould not spare time for mere embellishment, or for what- 
ever did riot tend to advance the point at issue. His soul wason fire with the mo- 
mentous truths he proclaimed, onl dens he poured forth with all the energy of his 
nature, There was power, living power, in his eloquence. All this is seen and 
felt in his published discourses, not a few of which must have produced a pro- 
found and lasting impression upon his audiences. 

We cannot say that these discourses are characterised by fine writing. They 
are distinguished, however, for great facility and power of expression, and clear- 
ness, directness, and progress of thought, and they abound, moreover, with what 
is far better, namely, solemn soul-saving truth. Every page is full of the glori- 
ous fospel of the blessed God, 

The volume contains twenty-three discourses, three lectures, and two orations, 


and is besides enriched with a biographical and critical introduction, from the pen 
of Dr John Eadie,—concise, but in his own exquisite style, and containing a Jost 
estimate of Dr Mason’s powers. We would strongly recommend the volume to 
ministers, and to all who wish their hearts warmed and refreshed with an earnest 
exhibition of the truths of the gospel. 


The Atonement by Propitiation: a fragment of the Argument, with an exact 
rendering of the Greek Texts, and full citations from two Sermons published 
by the Rev. John Llewellyn Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ's Church, Maryle- 
bone, By the Rev. Cuas. Heseut, M.A., &., &c. London: Nisbet & Co, 
1860, 

Tuis treatise—sound, fresh, and replete with thought, and comprised within the 

compass of 50 pages—is a triumphant proof of the propitiatory nature of Christ’s 

death. It contains a just exposition of various Scripture texts, and is calculated 
to be of use to those who are ready to be misled by these German notions of Mr 

Davies, which exist only with defective views of law, of sin, and of justice. The 

writer well states that it ‘‘ would cast a cloud on God's justice for a perfectly 

innocent being to be so dealt with as Christ was, except on the supposition that 
he was made sin for us.” The tract does not give a sufficiently prominent place 
to the obedience of one for many—that is, to imputed righteousness; the state- 

ment at pp. 23 and 31 being scarcely definite enough. 8. 


The Romance of Natural History. By Pattie Henry Gossz, F.R.S. ° 
London; Nisbet & Co, 1860. 
Tu18 volume, as its title indicates, is designed to present the poetic side of nature. 
Books of this nature, now multiplying, have a value when we consider that the 
attractiveness of all branches of science tends to diminish with the fuller and more 
particular knowledge of their object matter ; though to the study of external na- 
ture more are impelled by that influence which is “ of imagination and the poet’s 
dream,” than by any other motive power. 
The volume of this Christian naturalist is valuable in itself. Its fresh and 
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powerful descriptions, with an artist’s eye and a poet’s feeling, along with much 
of a naturalist’s enthusiasm, will commend it to readers of every cast of mind. 
The plan of the work will not so fully commend itself. After two of the best 
chapters in the volume, on “ T'imes and Seasons” and Harmonies, the author pro- 
ceeds, in a somewhat arbitrary way, to view nature in the various aspects of the 
wild, the terrible, the unknown, the vast, the minute. This is too much of the 
scissors applied to nature. But notwithstanding this defect, and the continual use 
of quotations, which, indeed, are well selected, the book is an eminently 

boo 


The Typical Character of Nature ; or, All Nature a Divine Symbol. By 
> Tuomas A. G. Batroun, M.D 


Dr T. Balfour’s volume is not a general dissertation on the analogies between 
things material and moral. It has a more specific object. It is designed to shew 
that all nature is symbolical of the kingdom of Christ—that the material world 
was created at first to illustrate not merely the general government of God, but 
the peculiar mediatorial dispensation. So that while the truths of natural theism 
may be demonstrated, those of Christian theism are confirmed by the footprints 
of a Creator, who is not a unipersonal God, but the eternal Son in the trinity of 
Godhead, the heir of all things, invested with the office of the Mediatorial Re- 
storer. To the illustration of this idea Dr Balfour brings an amount of exegetical 
ability which will delight the scientific student of the Scriptures, while he lays 
his own noble profession, and the sciences cognate with medicine, under contri- 
bution in a very happy manner. His explanation of the marvellous passage in 
the eighth of Romans anent “the whole creation,” is remarkably interesting ; 
aud while we would not guarantee it as exhaustive, we believe it contains a por- 
tion of the meaning which has not hitherto been pointed out, and which every 
competent scholar will admit to be valuable. The volume is written in a trans- 
parent, unaffected, and vigorous style, such as usually characterises the writings 
of men accustomed to combine good powers of reflection with the habitual study 
of observational science. We cordially recommend the volume. It clearly and 
cautiously propounds a thought, which is at once a large, and bold, and precious 
one. M. 





FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


Part of the plan of this Review, from the first, has been to furnish 
an outline, and sometimes a digest, of the German theological 
journals. A variety of reasons, for a considerable time, interrupted 
this part of our design, which we hope now, however, more regularly 
to overtake in our successive numbers. Partly by-such a digest of 
the nature and scope of the German discussions, and partly by 
transferring some of their articles entire into our columns, we shall 
endeavour to put our readers abreast of every thing that is of broad 
and general interest in the German churches. The mere intelligence 
of church movements will, of course, fall more to those periodicals that 
aim to furnish an account of what is “‘the news of the churches.” 
Two classes of periodicals may be omitted,—those that have attached 
themselves to a negative or sceptical tendency, and those that 
belong more to the class of edifying religious publications. The 
well-defined sphere which we have occupied from the first, is that of 
theological discussion, with an unambiguous adherence to what is 
evangelical in tone and Calvinistic in doctrine. Nor will the French 
theological journals be omitted by us, so far as they enter into the 
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theological discussions of our time. Thus, with the use which we 
shall continue to make of the American theological reviews, we 
shall be able to place before our readers, as in a focus, most of those 
discussions which occupy the attention of divines, if not in all parts 
of the Protestant Church, at least in its most influential quarters. 

It may not be out of place to notice the character and bearing of 
those German journals from which we shall furnish matter. We do 
this all the rather, because we must remark regarding them that it 
is a very mixed theology which they present; and because we feel 
that no slight responsibility stands connected with our labours in 
this department. These periodicals have many points of distinction, 
and some of superiority as respects the learning and research which 
they display; but they have their errors. The extent to which 
German theology already influences, and seems likely to influence, 
opinion both in Britain and America, cannot be ignored. It is a 
great fact, whether we desire it or not. And an acquaintance with 
the current tendencies of thought, such as their journals bring 
before us, will, if we aright distinguish and separate, keep us from 
either blindly following them as guides, or narrowly rejecting the 
contributions which they make to theological science. We have no 
call to involve our readers in this country in the perplexing specu- 
lations of Germany, without accompanying every such statement 
with a full caveat and the application of the touchstone and test of 
truth. Here we shall just repeat what we said seven years ago, 
in giving an outline of the German periodicals :—‘t We shall endea- 
vour to be just to the evangelical theology of Germany without 
causing any injury to the cause of truth at home. We may learn 
much from Germany, and be enriched by the spiritual truth which 
her struggles have taught her to unfold; and no one church can 
say of any other church on which the living Spirit of God breathes, 
‘I have no need of thee.’ Already many have been furthered by 
her learning, and have found valuable treasures in her mines, Any 
blind unquestioning deference to Germany, indeed, would be a spirit 
wholly unworthy of the higher spiritual elevation of this country. 
But if the theological mind of this country, starting from our own 
position and from our own point of view, is induced to run a similar 
career of exegetical or historical research, we may reap an inestimable 
blessing from the impulse. The great Master will receive his own 
with usury, not by one depending on another, but by every church 
and nation trading with the talent for itself.” 


I.— Theologische Zeitschrift. 

This periodical, an enlarged continuation of the Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, represents the orthodox Lutheran theology. Profs. Dieckhoff 
and Kliefoth, who conduct it, have stood forth as the strenuous 
opponents of the new theology of Hofmann, which they treat as a 
betrayal of the Lutheran cause. In the prefatory remarks at the 
commencement of the year, Dieckhoff explains the attitude of the 
review, stating, that while it will occupy itself with the solution of 
all new problems, it is no mere repristination of the old. 

Among the papers that appeared during the year 1860, we may 
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notice two articles on “ Augustine’s Doctrine of Grace,” intended to 
prepare the way for another of still more value, on “ Luther's Doc- 
trine of Grace,” which appeared in the September number. The 
writer successfully compares the views of these great champions of 
divine grace, with a statement of their shades of difference. The 
articles are not without a certain measure of anti-Calvinistie preju- 
dice, as was to be expected, but are particularly happy in the exhibi- 
tion of Luther’s views, clearly shewing that in Augustine, the evan- 
gelical principle of justification by faith was wanting. Another 
paper by Prof. Philippi discusses, whether Luther held the doctrine 
of absolute predestination, which is candidly decided in the affirma- 
tive. He thinks, however, that while this admission is due to truth, 
Luther somewhat modified his views in his latter days, and endea- 
vours, as Lutheran divines are wont to shew from his work on 
Genesis, that Luther had imbibed the universal view of divine 
grace. In this he fails, as any one acquainted with that posthumous 
work can prove. Another article by Dieckhoff, on “System and 
Scripture,” is a continuation of his polemic against Hofmann of 
Erlangen. A paper of a mixed theological and scientific character, 
on “ The Biblical History of the Creation, and the Geological Theories 
of the Earth’s Formation,” which we shall transfer to our next num- 
ber, is from the pen of Prof. Keil. There is a valuable contribution 
also, on “‘ The Ecclesiastical Condition of the United States.” 
II.—Die Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. 

This periodical has been for thirty years the most formidable 
opponent of Rationalism, and has rendered a service to evangelical 
truth that can never be forgotten. For a long time it has occupied 
itself more with ecclesiastical questions than with those more purely 
theological. But in consequence of attaching itself to High Church 
views, to which it turned, especially since the Revolution of 1848, as 
to a palladium of safety, its influence has been neutralised to a large 
extent. 

Among the papers of a more theological character which appeared 
during 1860, we shall notice only Hengstenberg’s articles on Chiliasm. 
He points out the history of these views in the Christian church, 
and then in Germany, and especially in Wiirtemberg, where, through 
Bengel’s influence, it took so deep a hold of the community. He 
says that it may be considered as a Wiirtemberg dogma; and that it 
is advanced at conferences, as at the last Elberfeld one, and in ser- 
mons, as if the safety of the church depended on it. He adduces 
the statements of Auberlen and of Hofmann in support of this 
opinion; traces its history in connection with Spener; and then 
adduces his own theory of the Revelations, and of the millennium 
as already past—a view which is utterly untenable. But the papers, 
like every thing from the pen of this great man, are valuable, both 
on account of the information which they contain, and of the theo- 
logical discussion which they raise. 


III.—Weue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. 


This journal, carried on with high literary ability as well as in a 
thoroughly evangelical spirit, is, all things considered, more allied, 
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perhaps, to the general tone and aim of British theology than any 
other that Germany possesses. It was called into existence three 
years ago by the extreme High-Churchism of Hengstenberg’s Evan- 
gelische Kirchenzeitung, and has found a wide and general access to 
evangelically-minded men. It deals not so much with theology 
proper, as with ecclesiastical questions of immediate German interest. 
The editor is the accomplished Dr Hofmann of Berlin. Without 
attempting to delineate the ecclesiastical papers and the miscellane- 
ous matter with which it is filled, we shall content ourselves with 
extracting the following notice, or obituary of Umbreit, partially 
condensed :— 

Umbreit was born on 11th April 1795, at Sonnenborn in Thuringia, 
the only son of pious parents. After having passed with success 
through his preliminary studies at the gymnasium of Gotha, Umbreit 
proceeded to the university of Gottingen. Moved by Eichhorn’s 
originality and freshness of spirit, he threw himself with peculiar 
fondness into the study of oriental literature. His poetical nature 
found, in the treasures of the east now opened up to him, the more 
satisfaction, as the province of theology at that time resembled only 
a barren steppe, which but here and there presented a little oasis 
which could give refreshing to the heart of one seeking after truth 
and peace. Instead of specially devoting himself to theology, he 
turned, as Eichhorn had done, more to the language and the poetry 
of the east; and, like his teacher, also occupied his attention more 
with the Old Testament, in the exposition of which he was actively 
engaged, in 1818, at Gottingen as a private teacher, and since 1820, 
as Professor Extraordinary of the Faculty of Philosophy at Heidel- 
berg. In the year 1818, he published the first fruits of his Old 
Testament studies—‘ The soul-war of Koheleth, the wise king, or, a 
philosophical contemplation of the highest good.” Umbreit saw in 
Ecclesiastes only “‘ the search of an Israelitish philosopher” after the 
highest good. But he afterwards confessed (see his work ‘“ Was 
bleibt ?’) that he did not long abide by such opinions, but attained 
to sounder views; and it is a sign of his great love of truth and of 
his genuine humility, that he designated this work “a literary sin 
of youth,” and called the critical operations by which he had sup- 
ported his conclusions, “a violent assault.” Herder was his guide 
and pattern. In the preface to the first volume of his “ Practical 
Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament,” Umbreit has 
himself confessed that if Herder would be permitted to finish his 
never-to-become-old book, “the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,” his own 
work would partly become unnecessary. His “Commentary on Job” 
(1824), and his “ Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon” (1826), 
are still the best which the exegetical literature of the Old Testa- 
ment can supply for a true scientific knowledge of these books of the 
Bible. As to the internal connections of the thoughts, and particu- 
larly the translation, Umbreit’s later works, for the beauty of their 
form, and the closeness of their adherence to the text, must be re- 
garded as masterly productions and worthy of imitation. 

His residence in Heidelberg was, for Umbreit, a period of great 
importance for his future eminence and success. From the year 
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1829, when he entered the Theological Faculty as professor, and 
was brought into constant intercourse with men who stood to him 
partly in the relation of colleagues and partly in that of friends, his 
theological and ecclesiastical opinions became more and more defi- 
nitely fixed. In that time of transition to a new era of theological 
and ecclesiastical life, his inner nature developed itself in the direc- 
tion pointed out by Herder and Schleiermacher. His system has 
been called the ‘“ mediating-theology,” (Vermittlungstheologie). 
He built on the one foundation, and besides which. no other 
can be laid, in a way corresponding to the historical develop- 
ment and the necessities of the times. From this stand-point, 
Umbreit stepped on to the territory of the Old Testament as an 
opponent to the destructive criticism of the times, as well as to the 
stern orthodoxy which seemed to him to do violence to the develop- 
ment that had been attained, without internal adjustment (Vermitt- 
lung). 

The “ Theologische} Studien und Kritiken” he edited along with 
his friend and colleague Dr Ullmann; an undertaking which has 
exerted great influence on the theologico-ecclesiastical development 
of the last thirty years, and has been accompanied with the rich 
blessing of God. Both editors of this journal, so deeply inwoven 
with the theologico-ecclesiastical life of the times, never denied that 
by following that development which they had recognised as God's 
will and work, they only by degrees reached their stand-point. His 
“ Practical Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament” 
(1841-1845), was of the highest importance. Furnished with a 
profound acquaintance with the original languages, and familiar 
with the spirit of the east, he was at once inwardly penetrated by 
the high poetic beauty of the form, and also by the contents of the 
prophecies themselves, and understood how to translate the text in 
a masterly manner into our speech and manner of thought. Not only 
Umbreit’s scientific works, but also those which have more of a prac- 
tical character, as his ‘‘Christian Edification from the Psalms” 
(Christliche Erbauung aus dem Psalter), his “‘ Key-notes of the Old 
Testament” (Grundténe des alten Testaments), and other works 
which give a free representation of the holy word (e. g., “ Neue 
Pocsien aus dem alten Testamente”), give evidence not only of 
Umbreit’s poetical gifts, but also of his deep understanding of the 
Old Testament. 

We cannot enter into a consideration of Umbreit’s works on the 
New Testament, but only remark that the light which shone forth 
to him in the Old guided him to the New, and led him in a certain 
manner to contemplate the New in the light of the Old Testament. 
He sought to advance the cause of truth in love. If the great 
fundamental truths did not seem to him to be lost sight of, he did 
not stand up for names and formulas. In his preface to his Com- 
mentary on Jeremiah he says, “Stand fast on the ground of the 
faith in Him who is ‘the truth, the life, and the eternal king,’ and 
hold by Him whom he raised up as the root of David, whose name 
is ‘The Lord our Righteousness.’ Hold him firmly, and strive not 
anxiously and angrily about minor things.” 
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As a teacher, Umbreit was most faithful and conscientious in ful- 
filling the duties of his office. By his loving and friendly life, as 
well as by his high delight in his office as a teacher, Umbreit has 
kindled in many susceptible hearts the fire of a holy enthusiasm for 
the Old Testament scriptures, and a love for Him of whom it bears 
witness, and his image will remain fresh and living in the grateful 
remembrance of many hundreds of his scholars. God had blessed 
him with the most happy domestic life. Two years ago, symptoms 
of disease began to shew themselves. As long as he could he con- 
tinued his lectures, and was otherwise active in his accustomed way. 
But at length his strength gradually declined, and the pain he 
suffered so increased, that he often said to his friends, he must him- 
self live through Job which he had so often explained, and that he 
would now understand better if the suffering there represented had 
anything Satanic in it. But he had also learned from his own inward 
deep experience, thoroughly to understand the Psalms, which he 
had likewise frequently explained, and they were a source of refresh- 
ing to him on his bed of suffering. This saying of David’s was his 
watchword—“ Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for him,” (Psa. 
xxxvii. 7); though the sigh often escaped his lips, ‘ But thou, O 
Lord, how long” (Psa. vi. 3)? At length came the hour of his de- 
parture. On the evening of the 26th April, he sunk into a soft and 
blessed sleep in his Lord. Great was the honour and love for him 
which shewed itself at his grave, where stood many of his friends 
and students. 


IV.—Zeitschrift fiir Protestantismus wnd Kirche. 

This periodical, long under the joint editorship of Harless, Héfling, 
Thomasius, and Hofmann, and then reputed the most enlightened 
organ of Lutheran theology, is now conducted by Profs. Hofmann 
and Schmid. Though it is not used as a medium for arguing 
Hofmann’s peculiar views, and rather adapted to the state and wants 
of the Lutheran Church of Bavaria, it can scarcely be called the 
valuable journal it once was before the painful division emerged 
between the Erlangen professors on the subject of the atonement and 
cognate points. 

Among the reviews and essays during the course of 1860, we may 
specially advert to a paper on Schelling’s “literary remains.” The 
views of Schelling on mythology, and on the general principles of 
the philosophy of religion, are ably discussed. e may also notice 
a good paper on “The History of the Origin of Scripture.” Besides 
others, one on “Fiction and Christianity,” and another on “ Con- 
science,” deserve attention. An exegetical paper, on the words 
“Double for all her sins,” of an erudite character, comes to the 
strange conclusion that this means “double punishment” among 
men. There is, in two successive articles, a thorough “ discussion 
of Stahl’s book on the Lutheran Church and union”—a book in- 
tended to shew that a union between the Lutheran and Reformed is 
impossible, because they are of a different spirit, and which extols 
the reformation of Luther and disparages that of Zwingle. Stahl 
admits that they agree in their internal side on the doctrine of sin, 
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repentance, faith, satisfaction, justification, works, &c.; but asserts 
that they differ on everything bearing on the church and on the 
outward means by which God operates on the soul. The whole 
views of Stahl are exhibited and discussed at large, and shewn to be 
more in the direction of Romanism than Protestantism. 


V.—Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 


This is still the first theological journal of Germany, and has com- 
pleted its thirty-second year. It is now conducted by Ullmann and 
Rothe in connection with Nitzsch, J. Miiller, and Hundeshagen. 
Umbreit, so long joint elitor, passed away from his earthly labours 
in April last. Among the papers that have appeared during 1860, 
two articles on “ Holy Scripture” by Rothe are replete with learning, 
but give, by no means, a certain sound on the subject of plenary 
inspiration. Among the smaller papers, there is one by Wieseler on 


the much-canvassed question of “speaking with tongues,” in further — 


explanation of an essay that appeared by him in 1838. He still 
maintains that wherever the phrase occurs, whether in Luke (Acts 
ii. 4), or Paul (1 Cor. xiv.), it must be interpreted in substantially 
the same way as a speaking in ecstasy and unintelligible to the hearers, 
but not a speaking in foreign tongues at all, thus opposing what has 
generally been conceded—that the phrase in Acts ii. 4 must refer 
to foreign languages. There is a paper by Krummacher on “ Deliver 
us from evil,” which is interpreted, we think correctly, of the “ Evil 
one.” From Buttmann there are “Critical Observations on the 
Codex Vaticanus ;” from Holtzmann a short paper on ‘“ The Science 
of Biblical Introductions ;” and from Prof. Zyro, a suggestive paper 
on the exegesis of “The Kingdom of Heaven Suffereth Violence,” 
(Matt. xi. 12). He maintains that the words refer to the termina- 
tion of the old order of things, and to the entrance of a new order, 
which entrance is called CiaZeoda:. Whether the verb is taken pas- 
sively or medially, he holds that the reference can only be to 
Christ, and that the C:aerd: can be none other but Christ, and his 
iengéros, who, with their Lord, set up or establish his kingdom, 
bringing a new principle of life into the world. And the agraZovew 
he views as referring to their resistless success. After canvassing 
all the different views, he renders his own extremely attractive. 

In the third number there is a paper on the Pauline Christology, 
which errs in not taking high enough ground, and in admitting too 
great a difference of view between John and Paul. This is followed 
by an exposition of Stephen’s speech in Acts vii. by Nitzsch, and an 
essay by Buttmann on éxéwog, both highly worthy of attention. 

In the last number there is an article by Schneider “ on Christ’s 
Vicarious Death,” which we have transferred to ourcolumps. Besides 
certain smaller exegetical papers which well deserve attention, though 
we cannot more particularly refer to them, there is a notice of the 
Sinaitic MS., which Tischendorf’s recent ‘“‘ Notitia” has not superseded. 
We had intended to subjoin it, but must depart from this design. 
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